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MoDERN HISTORY. 


1 


Of Irarr, and chiefly of Rowe, at the end of the 
ſixteenth Century. Of the Council of TEN r. Of 
the Correction of the Calendar, &c. 


HILE France and Germany, almoſt ſubverted 

at the end of the fixteenth, and beginning of the 
ſeventeenth century, lay languiſhing without trade, de- 
rived of arts and police, and plunged in anarchy ; the 
3 in general, began to taſte the ſweets of repoſe, 
and vyed with each other in cultivating the liberal arts, 
which were either unknown to other nations, or practiſ- 
ed by them in a rude manner. Naples and Sicily were 
tree from revolutions, and wholly undiſturbed. When 
pope Paul IV. at the inſtigation of his nephews, under- 
took to deprive Philip II. of theſe two kingdoms, by the 
arms of the French king Henry II. he pretended to 


8 make them over to the duke of Anjou, afterwards Hen- 
ry III. in conſideration of the payment of twenty thou- 


and independent principalities 45 thoſe kingdoms. 


ſand gold ducats per ann. in room of the former annual 
tribute of fix thouſand, and on the eſpecial condition 
that his nephew ſhould enjoy certain very conſiderable 


Vor. V. This 


2 w1TALY 


This was at that time the only tributary kingdom in ' 
the world. It was pretended that the coutt of Rome de- I 
termined it ſhould be no longer fo, and propoſed to an- 4 
nex it to the Papal ſee, which would have given the 
popes ſuch a degree of weight and authority, as would 
have made them maſters of the balance of power in 
Italy: but it was impoſſible that pope Paul IV. or all 
Italy together, could take Naples from Philip I. and 
afterwards from the king of France, and thus ſtrip the 
two moſt powerful monarchs of Chriſtendom. This 
was only an unhappy raſh project ia pope Paul, who 
was inſulted at his firſt ſetting out by the famous duke 
of Alva, at that time viceroy of Naples, who ordered all 
the bells and other braſs work in Benevento, which be- 
longed to the holy ſee, to be melted down and caſt into 
cannon. This war was finiſhed almoſt as ſoon as it was 
begun. The duke of Alva flattered himſelf with the 
hope of taking Rome, as Charles V. had done; but at 
the end of a few months he went thither to kiſs the pon- 
tiff*s fect, reſtored the bells of Benevento, and all was : 
quiet. 


A ſhocking ſcene was exhibited after the 

1560 death of pope Paul IV. by the condemnation 

of his two nephews, the prince of Palliano, 

and cardinal Caraffa ; and the A college could not, 

without horror, behold the death of this cardinal, who 

was ſtrangled by the orders of pope Pius IV. f as cardi- 

nal Poli had been by thoſe of Leo X. but one act of cru- 

elty does not make a cruel reign, and the Roman nation 
was not oppreſſed. 


* . 1 


hn, S 
r | 


The council of Trent was cloſed under the pontificate 3 
of Pius IV. in a peaceable manner, without having pro- 4 
without 1 

2 

1 

T The two brothers, the cardinal and the duke de Palliano, 4 
were condemned and ſtrangled for having abuſed the authority of 4 
their uncle, and exerciſed all menner of acts of tyranny and oppreſh- 3 
on, in particular for having cauſed the duke's wife Violante Dias 4 


Carlonna, to be put to death without form of trial, on pretence of 
adultery, when ſhe was big with child. She was barbarouſly 
ſtrangled by her own brother, the count d' Aliffe and Leonard Cardi- 
ni, who likewiſe ſuffered death for their barbarity, under the ponti 
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duced any new effects either among the 
catholics, „ bei an the ancicles ef faick 2503 
taught by that council, nor among the proteſtants, who 
rejected them: it made no change in the cuſtoms of thoſe 
catholic nations who adopted certain rules of diſcipline 
different from thoſe of the council. France in 4 
cular tetained what are called the liberties of the 
can church, which are in effect the liberties of the nati- 
on. Twenty-four articles of this council, which were 
repugnant to the rights of the civil juriſdiction, were ne- 
ver admitted in that kingdom: by theſe articles the ſu- 
perintendence of all hoſpitals was velted in the biſhops 
only. The pope alone was to give ſentence in criminal 
cauſes on the biſhops, and the laity were in ſeveral caſes 
made ſubject to the epiſcopal juriſdiftion. Theſe were 
the reaſons why the French government rejected the diſ- 
cipline eſtabliſhed by the council. 'The kings of Spain 
received it into their dominions with the greateſt reſpect, 
but at the ſame time with conſiderable private mo- 
difications. Venice followed the example of Spain. 
The Roman catholics of Germany infifted upon the uſe 
of the conſecrated cup, and that prieſts ſhould be allow- 
ed to marry. Pope Pius IV. by his briefs to the empe- 
ror Maximilian II. and the archbiſſiop of Mentz, allow- 
ed the communicating in both kinds; but remained in- 
flexible in the article of the marriage of the prieſts. The 
hiſtory of the popes gives us for a reaſon, that Pius, hav- 
ing got rid of the council, had nothing more to fear: 
hence it came, adds the writer of this hiſtory, that this 
pope, who made no ſcruple of violating all laws divine 
and human, was ſo ſtrict with regard to celibacy. It is 
very falſe to ſay that Pius IV. violated all laws divine 
and human ; and it is very evident that by preſerving 
the antient diſcipline of ſacerdotal celibacy, which had 
been ſo long eſtabliſhed in the Weſt, he ated in con- 
— with an opinion which was become a law in that 
church. | 

All the other cuſtoms of church diſcipline peculiar to 
Germany remained on their original foundation. The 
diſputes prejudicial to the ſecular power no longer raiſed 
thoſe wars they had "m_ done: there were ſtill ſome 

2 few 
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few difficulties, ſome intricate points between the church 
of Rome and the Roman catholic ſtates; but theſe little 
diſputes did not coſt any bloodſhed. The interdict 
which pape Paul V. laid upon the republic of Venice, 
was the only conſiderable quarrel which happened after- 
wards. The religious wars in France and Germany 
tound them other employments ; and the court of Rome 
uſually kept fair with the Roman catholic princes, for 
fear they ſhould turn proteſtants : but wretched was the 
fate of thoſe weak princes, who had ſuch a powerful mo- 
narch as Philip to oppoſe, who was maſter in the con- 


clave. 


Italy was deficient in reſpect to general police; this 


was its real ſcourge. 


Surrounded by the arts, and in 


the very boſom of peace, it had been a long time infeſted 
with public robbers, like antient Greece in the more 


barbarous times. 


Whole troops of armed banditti 


marauded from one province to another, from the fron- 
tiers of Milan to the farther end of the kingdom of Na- 
pics, either purchaſing the protection of the petty prin- 
ces, or obliging them to wink at their rapines. The 
papal ſce could not clear its dominions of them, till the 


peared ſometimes. 


dime of Sixtus V. and even after his pontiſicate they ap- 
The example of theſe freebooters 


cncouraged private perions to put in practice the thock- 
ing cuſtom of aſſaſſination: the uſe of the ſtiletto was 
but too common in towns, while the country was over- 
run by the banditti. The ftadents of Padua uſed to 
knock people on the heads as they were paſling under the 


plazzas, which run along cach fide of the freer. 


Notwithſtanding theſe diforders, which were but too 
common, Italy was the moit flouriſhing country in 


Europe, if it was not the moſt powerful. 


Thoſe foreign 


wars were no longer heard of which h d filled it with 
defolation after the reign of Charles VIII. nor the in- 


teſtine commotions which had armed principality agaiuſt 


principality, and town ageinſt town: nor thoſe conſpi- 
racies which had formerly been ſo frequent. Naples, 
Venice, Rome, and Florence, attracted. the admiration of 


foreigners, by their magnificence and encouragement of 
all the arts. The more refined pleaſures were truly 


known 
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known only to this climate, and religion preſented itſelf 
to the people under that ſpecious dreſs which is ſo ne- 
ceſſary for nice imaginations. Italy alone abounded 
with temples worthy of the antient grandeur, and they 
were all ſurpaſſed by St. Peter's at Rome. 

If ſuperſtitious ceremanies, falſe traditions, and feign- 
ed miracles {till prevailed among theſe people, the wiſe 
deſpiſed them, who well knew that errors have in all 
times been the amuſement of the vulgar. Perhaps our 
northern writers, who have exclaimed ſo violently againſt 
theſe erroneous cuſtoms, have not rightly diftinguiſhed 
between the people and thoſe by whom they are led. 
Certainly no one would entertain a contemptible idea of 
the antient Roman ſenate, becauſe the temples of Eſcu- 
lapius were lincd with the offerings of thoſe whom na- 
ture cured of their maladies; becauſe a thoufand votive 
tablets of travellers eſcaped from ſhipwreck, adorned or 
rather disfigured the altars of the God Neptune; and 
that in Egnatia the incenſe burnt and ſmoaked of its own 
accord on the holy ſtone. Many a proteſtant, after hav- 
ing taſted the delights of a reſidence at Naples, has, 
at his return, exhauſted himſelf in invectives againſt 
the three miracles which are performed on certain ap- 
pointed days in that city, when the blood of St. Janua- 
rius, St. John the Baptiſt, and St. Stephen, which is 
kept in bottles, liquefies on approaching the heads of 
theſe ſaints. They accuſe the chiefs of thoſe churches 
with aſcribing theſe idle miracles to the Deity. The 
wiſe and prudent Addiſon fays, that he never ſaw A 
more blundering trick.” All theſe writers might have 
obſerved that theſe inſtitutions have no bad effects upon 
the morals of the people, which ought to be the princi- 
pal concern of every government, civil and ecclefiaſtical; 
that in all probability the warm imaginations of the na- 

tives of thoſe hot climates ſtand in need of viſible ſigns 
to convince them that they are continually under the 
immediate hand of Providence; and laftly, they ſhould 
conſider that theſe figns cannot be laid afide till they are 


fallen into contempt with thoſe who now hold them in 
to. much reverence. 


B 3 To 
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To pope Pius IV. ſucceeded the Dominican Gifleri, 


who took the name of Pius V. and was ſo hated even in 


Rome itſelf for the rigorous manner in which he enforced 


the exerciſe of the inquiſitorial juriſdiftion, which was 
in all other places fo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the ſecular 
courts. The famous bull in Cani Domini, that firſt 
appeared under pope Paul III. and was afterwards 
publiſhed by this Pius V. and in which the prerogative 
of crowned heads was inſulted, diſguſted every court, and 
was much cenſured by the univerſities. 

The extinction of the order of the Humiliati was one 
of the principal events of this pontificate. The monks 
of this order, which was chiefly eſtabliſhed in the duchy 
of Milan, led very ſcandalous lives. St. Charles Borro- 
meo, archbiſhop of Milan, endeavoured to work a refor- 
mation in them, upon which four of them entered into 
a conſpiracy againſt his life ; one of them fired upon 

him with a muſket as he was at prayers in his 

1571 own houſe, but wounded him only lightly. 

| The good man interceded with the pope in 
their behalf; but his holineſs puniſhed their crime with 
death, and aboliſhed the whole order. 

Pius V. immortalized his memory by his vigorous de- 
fence of Chriſtianity againſt the Turks. His greateſt 
eulogium was made in | ure didn itſelf, where they 
ordered public rejoicings on account of his death “. 

Gregory XIII. of the family of Buoncampagno, ſuc- 
ceeded Pius V. and rendered his name famous to poſte- 
rity by the correction of the calendar, which is called 
after him; in which he imitated Julius Cæſar. The 
continual need there was of correcting the year in all 
nations ſhews the flow progreſs of the uſeful arts. Man- 
kind had found the way to ravage the world from one 
end to the other, before they knew howto compute time 
or regulate their days. The antient Romans had only 


ten lunar months at firſt, and their year conſiſted of no 


more than three hundred and four days, and Wer- 
ä 0 


The gallies furniſhed by this pontif® had a conf,derable ſhar: 


in the victory of Lepanto. 
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of three hundred and fifty-five. The attempts to reme- 
dy this falſe computation were ſo many errors. All the 
high-pricſts from the time of Numa Pompilius, were 
the aſtronomers of their nation, as they were likewite 
among the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Perſians, and 
almoſt all the Afiatics. Their knowledge of time, ren- 
dered them more venerable to the people; for nothing 
gives a greater degree of authority than the knowledge 
of uſeful things, which are unknown to the vulgar. 

As the pontifical dignity among the Romans was al- 
ways veſted in a ſenator, Julius Czlar, in quality of high - 
prieſt, corrected the calendar ſo far as he was able; in 
which he had recourſe to the aſſiſtance of Soſigenes, a 
Greek mathematician of Alexandria, which city had 
been made the centre of ſciences and commerce by 
Alexander the Great: it was the moſt famous ſchool fur 
the mathematics in thoſe times ; and thence the Egyp- 
tians, and even the Hebrews themſelves, had learnt 
great part of their uſeful knowledge. The Egyptians 
knew before how to raiſe enormous maſſes of ſtone ; but 
the Greeks taught them all the polite arts, or rather 
practiſed hem among them without ever being able to 
form pupils. In fact, we do not find any one perſon of 
this laviſh and effeminate nation diſtinguiſhed for the 
Grecian arts, | 

The Chriſtian pontiffs had the regulating of the year 
as well as the pontitfs of antient Rome, becauſe it was 
their province to fix the time for obſerving the feſtivals. 
The firſt council of Nice, held in the year 325, obſerv- 
ing the confuſion introduced by time into the Julian 
calendar, conſulted, as Cæſar had done, the Greeks of 
Alexandria, who returned for anſwer, that the vernal or 
ipring equinox happened in that vear on the twenty. firſt 
day of March ; the fathers then regulated the time for 
_ celebrating the feaſt of Eaſter according to that prin- 
ciple, | 

Two very ſlight miſtakes in Cæſar's computation, and 
that of the aſtronomers conſulted by this council, in- 
creaſed confiderably in a number of ages. The firſt of 
theſe miſtakes happens from the famous golden number 
of Meton the Athenian, which allows nineteen years 
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for the revolution which the moon makes in returning to 
tne fame point in the heavens: there wanted only an 
hour and a half, an error almoſt imperceptible in one 
century, but which in a ſucceſſion of ages became very 
conſiderable. The fame may happen with regard to the 
fun's apparent courſe, and the points which determine 
the equinox and ſolſtices. The vernal or ſpring equinox, 
which at the time of the council of Nice happened on 
the twenty-firſt day of March, had gained an advance of 
ten days, and happened the eleventh of the ſame month. 
This proceſſion of the equinoxes, the cauſe of which 
was unknown to all the antients, and was not diſcovered 
till of late years, is occahoned by a particular motion in 
the earth, which motion is compleated in the ſpace of 
twenty-five thouſand nine hundred years, and occafions 


the equinoxes and ſolſtices to paſs ſucceſſively through 


all the points of the zodiac. This motion is the effect 
of gravity, of which Newton alone has diſcovered and 
calculated the phænomena, which ſeemed beyond the 
reach of human underſtanding. 

In the time of Gregory XIII. they never troubled 
themſelves about gueſſing at the cauſe of this proceſſion 
of the equinoxes ; the queſtion was to remedy the error 
which began to make a ſenſible confuſion in the civil 
year. Gregory on this occaſion conſulted all the famous 
aſtronomers of Europe. A phyſician named Lilio, . 
a native of Rome, had the honour of furniſhing * _ 

imple 


+ Lilio Gregorio Giraldi is celebrated by the hiſtorian Thuanus, 
as a perſon perfectly well acquainted with the Greek and Roman 
languages, with the belles lettres, and antient hiſtory, He ſays he 
was a domeſtic of cardinal Rangoni, when Rome was taken and pil- 
laged by the troops of the emperor Charles V. on which occafion he 
was plundered of all his effects, including his library. He lived in 
great poverty to extreme old age. He invented the thirty epact num- 
bers, denoting the exceſs of the common ſolar year above the lunar, 


and diſcovering the age of the moon every year. He compoſed a 


treatiſe for the reformation of the calendar, which his brother 
Lillo Antonio Giraldi preſented to pope Gregory XIII. and his 
ſcheme was embraced, after having been communicated to all the 
princes of Chriſtendom, and approved by the moſt learned univerh- 
ties of Europe. 
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fimple and eaſy method for reſtoring the order of the 


year, ſuch as we now ſee it in the new Calendar. It 
was only to take ten days from that year (1582,) and by 
this caſy precaution to prevent any diſorder in the ages 
to come. This Lilio has fince been forgotten, and the 
calendar bears the name of pope Gregory, in like man- 
ner as Sofigenes's name was loſt in that of Cæſar. It 
was not thus among the antient Greeks: with them 
every artiſt enjoyed the honour of his own invention. 

It is however to the honour of Gregory, that he was 
indefatigable in eſtabliſhing this neceſſary correction; 
for he met with more difficulty in getting it received in 
other nations, than in having it ſettled by the mathe- 
maticians. * France held out for ſome months; till at 
laſt, upon an edict iſſued by Henry III. and regiſtered 
by the parliament of Paris, they began to reckon as they 
ought. But the emperor Maximilian II. could not per- 
ſaade the dyet of Augſburg that the equinox was ad- 
vanced ten days. It was feared that the court of Rome, 
in taking upon it to inſtru other nations, would pre- 
tend to a right of governing them. Thus the old —— 
dar continued to be uſed for ſome time even by the ca- 
tholic ſtates of Germany. The proteſtants of all com- 


munions have obſtinately refuſed to admit a truth com- 


ing from the pope, which ought to have been embraced, 


had it been propoſed by the Turks. 


The latter part of Gregory XIIPTs pontifi- _ 
cate was famous by the embaſly of ſubmiflion 7575 _. 
which he receved from Japan. Rome extended its 
ſpiritual conquelts to the farther end of the globe, while 
it ſuffered loſſes at home. Three kings or princes of Ja- 
pan, which was at that time divided into ſeveral ſove- 
reignties, ſent each one of their neareſt relations to com- 
pliment Philip IL king of Spain, as the moſt powerfulof 
all chriſtian kings, and the pope as the father of all kings. 
The letters written by the princes to the pope, began 
all with an act of adoration. The firſt, which was 
from the king of Bungo began, © To the adoreable, 
who holds the place of the king of heaven upon earth? 
and ended with theſe words: © I addreſs your holineſs 
with reverence and awe, whom I. adore, and whoſe 
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moſt holy feet I kiſs.” The other two were nearly in the 
lame ſtile. Spain at that time was in hope that Japan 
would become one of its provinces ; and the holy ſee al- 
ready beheld one third of that vaſt empire ſubject to its 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

The people of Rome would have been very happy 
under Gregory's government, had not the public tran- 


quillity been troubled by banditti. - He aboliſhed ſome 


grievous impoſts, and did not diſmember the ftate to 
33 ſor his baſtard, as ſome of his predeceſſors had 
2. l 
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HE pontificate of Sixtus V. is more famous in 
hiſtory than thoſe of Gregory XIII. and Pius V. 
though theſe two pontiffs performed greater things; the 
one having ſignalized himfelf by the battle of Lepanto, 
of which he was the principal cauſe, and the other by his 
correction of time. 
It ſometimes happens that one man, by his character 
and the ſingularity of his elevation, ſhall attract the re- 
d of poſterity more than others by the moſt memora- 
le actions. The great diſproportion which appeared 
between the birth of Sixtus V. who was the ſon of a 
Poor day-labourer, and his elevation to the ſupreme pon- 
rificate, adds a double luſtre to his reputation: however, 
we have already obſerved, that meanneſs or obſcurity of 
birth was never looked upon as an obſtacle to this digni- 
ty by a religion and a court where merit is entitled to 
employments of every rank, notwithſtanding they may 
ſometimes be the rewards of intrigue and cabal. Pius 
V. was of a mean origin; Adrian VI. was the fon of an 
artificer ; Nicholas V. was obſcurely born; the father 
of the famous John XXII. who added a third circle to 
the tiara, and wore three crowns without poſſethng a 


foot of land, was a cobler at Chaors ; as was likewiſe 
| the 
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the father of pope Urban. Adrian IV. one of the great- 


eſt of the pontiffs, was the ſon of a beggar, and followed 


that profeſſion himſelf. The hiſtory of the church is 
filled with inſtances of this nature, to the encouragement 
of private virtue and the confuſion of human pride. 
Thoſe who have endeavoured to exalt the birth of Six- 
tus V. do not conſider that in ſo doing they leſſon his 
perſonal merit, by taking from him the praiſe of having 
overcome the firit obſtacles. There is a greater diſtance 
between a ſwineherd, which he was in his childhood; 
and the loweſt places he held in his orders, than between 
that place and the papal throne. Memoirs of his life 
have been compoſed at Rome from journals, which fur- 
niſh little more than dates, and from panegyrics, which 
inform us of nothing at all. The Cordelier who has 
written the life of Sixtus V. begins by ſaying, that © he 
has the honour to treat of the nobleſt, beſt, and greateſt 
of all pontiffs, princes, and philoſophers, the glorious 
and immortal Sixtus :” and by this very beginning de- 
ſtroys all credit in himſelſ. | 

The ſpirit of Sixtus V. and of his reign is the eſſential 
part cf his hiſtory : what particularly diſtinguiſhes him 
trom other popes is, that he never acted in any reſpect 
like others. The behaving in the moſt haughty, and 
even oppreſhve manner, while he was a private monk; 
the ſubduing the heat of his temper, as ſoon as he was + 
made a cardinal ;-the appearing for the ſpace of fifteen” 
years incapable of all kind of public buſineſs, efpecially- 
that of commanding as a ſuperior, in order to determine 
one Cay. in his favour the ſuſfrages of all thoſe who: 
thought to govern under his name; the reſuming all his- 
pride the inſtant he aſcended the throne ; the unheard - 
of ſeverity he exerciſed in his pontificate, and the noble- 
neſs of his undertakings; the embelliſhing the city of 
Rome, and leaving the Roman treaſury immenſely rich 
at his deceaſe; the diſbanding the troops, and even the 
body-guards of his predeceſſors, and diſperſing the nu. 
merous banditti, by the ſole power of his laws; and the 
making himſelf feared by every one, by his place and 
character; were actions that made his name iſtuſtrious, 


yen among the illuſtrious ones of Henry IV. and Eliza- 
| beth, . 
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beth, his cotemporaries. Other ſovereigns at that time 
ran the hazard of loſing their thrones, by engaging in 
any undertaking without the aſſiſtance of the numerous 
armies which they afterwards kept on foot. It was not 
thus with the ſovereigns of Rome, who, by uniting the 
prieſtly with the kingly digni y, did not even ſtand in 
need of a guard. 

Sixtus V. raiſed a great reputation by the improve- 
ments he made in the buildings and police of the 
city of Rome; Henry IV. had done the ſame in that 
of Paris: but this was the leaſt of Henry's merits, 
whereas it was the principal one of Sixtus V. and we 
nnd that this pope executed greater things in this way 
than the French monarch, He ruled over a peaceable, 
and at that time a very induſtrious people; he found 
amidſt the ruins, and in the example of ancient Rome, 
and alſo in the labours of his predeceſſors, every thing 
he could wiſh to further his great defigns. 

In the time ct the Roman Cæſars, fourtecn immenſe 
aqueducts ſupported upon arches, conveyed whole 
rivers to Venice, for the length of ſeveral miles, and 
tupplied an hundted and fif y fountains and one hun- 
dred and eighteen public baths in that city with water, 
beſides what went to form thoſe artificial icas, on which 
they repreſented naval combats. An hundred thouſand 
ſtatues adorned the public ſquares, highways, temples, 
and houſes, Ninety-ſix coloſſus's all raifed on porticos, 
and forty-eight obeliſks of granate, cut in the quarries 
of Upper Egypt, filled the beholder with amazement, 
and puzzled the imagination to conceive how ſuch im- 
monk maſſes could have been tranſported from the tro- 
pic to the banks of the Tyber. There remained a 
few of theſe aqueducts to be reſtored by the popes ; 
ſome obeliſks to raiſe, which were buried under ruins, 
and ſome ſtatues to dig up. 

Sixtus V. reſtored the fountain of Martia, whoſe 
ſrring is near the ancient Præneſte, twenty miles diſ- 
tant from Rome, and brought it over an aqueduct 
_ thirteen thouſand paces in length, for which it was 
neceſſary to raiſe arches upon a road ſeven miles long. 
This, which would have been a trifling work for the 

Roman 
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Roman empire, was a great deal for modern Rome in 
its poor and circumſcribed ſtate. 

By his care five of the ancient obeliſks were raiſed, 
The name of the architect Fontana, who raifed them, 
is ſtill famous at Rome; while the artiſts who cut them, 
and thoſe who tranſported them to fo great a diſtance, 
are no longer known. We read in ſome travellers, and 
in an hundred writers who have copied after them, 
that when the Vatican obeliſk was raiſing upon its 
pedeſtal, the ropes uſed for that purpoſe were found 
too ſhort, upon which, notwithſtanding it had been ex- 
preſsly prohibited, under pain of death, for any one to 
ſpeak during the operation, one of the common peo- 
ple cried out, Wet the ropes “.“ Theſe idle tales, 
which make hiſtory ridiculous, are the effects of igno- 
rance. The capſtans which they made uſe of on this 
occaſion, left no room for having recourſe to ſo trifling 
an aſſiſtance. 

The work which gave modern Rome ſome degree 
of ſuperiority over the ancient, was the cupola of St. 
Peter's church. There were but three monuments of 
this kind remaining in the world; namely, part of the 
dome of the temple of Mincrva at Athens, that of the 
Pantheon at Rome, and of the great Moſque at Con- 
ſtantinople, formerly the church ot Sr. Sophia, built by 
Juſtinian: but thete domes, though ſufficiently lofty 
within, were too flat and low on the outfide. Brune- 
leſchi, who reſtored architecture in Italy, in the 14th 
century, had, by an effort of art, remedied this detect 
in the cathedral of Florence, by railing two cupolas 
one upon the other: but theſe cupolas had ſtill ſome- 
thing of the Gothic in them, and wanted the grand 


proportions. 


„This is the very reverſe of what ought to have been done, 
had the ropes been actually too ſhort : for a cord is ſhortened by 
being moiſtened with water. The complication of mechanical 
powers uſed in the elevation of this obeliſk, not permitting a fur- 
ther immediate extenhon, when it fill wanted ſomething of being 
raiſed to a perpendicular, it is ſaid that the engineer cauſed the 
ropes to be wetted, by which means they were ſuddenly contraſted 
fo as to ſet the obeliſk upright, This is a very common experiment 
in natural philoſophy. 
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proportions. Michael Angelo Buonarota, who was a 
painter, ſculptor, and architect, and equally great in 
all three branches, had, as early as the pontificate of 
— II. given the deſigns of the two domes of St. 

eter's; and Sixtus V. cauſed this work, which exceeds 
all of its kind, to be built in the ſpace of twenty-two 
months. 

The liberary, which was firſt ſet on foot by pope 
Nicholas V. was fo confiderably augmented by Sixtus, 
that he mi ht very well pais tor the true founder. The 
immenſe pile of building which contains the books, is 
itſelf a beautiful monument. There was not at that 
time the equal of this library in Europe, either for the 
largeneſs or curioſity of the collection: but the city of 
Paris has greatly excelled Rome in this reſpect; and 
though the king's library at Paris is not to be compared 
to the Vatican, in regard to the architecture, there is a 
much greater number of books, they are diſpoſed in 
better order, and ſtrangers can much more eaſily have 
the reading of them. 

It was the misfortune of Sixtus V. and his domini- 
ons, that he impoveriſhed his ſubjects by all theſe great 
foundations, whereas Henry IV. caſed his of their load. 
Both of them left nearly the ſame ſum in ready money 
in the public treaſury at their deaths; for although 
Henry IV. had forty millions in reſerve, which he 
could diſpoſe of as he pleaſed, there was not above 
twenty in the vaults of the Baſtile ; whereas the five 
millions of gold crowns depoſited by Sixtus V. in the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, amounted to very near twenty 
millions of our livres at that time. Such a ſum could 
not be taken out of the circulation, in a ſtate almoſt 
wholly void of manufactures and commerce, ſuch as 
Rome is, without impoveriſhing the inhabitants : and 
to amaſs this treaſure, and ſupply all other expences, 
Sixtus was obliged to give a greater latitude to the ſale 
of public employs, than either Sixtus IV. or Julius II. 
his predeceſſors. Leo X. began this practice, Sixtus 
aggravated the burthen. He raiſed annuities at eight, 
nine, and ten per cent. for the payment of which an 
addition was made to the taxes. The people forgot 
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that he was embelliſhing Rome, and only felt that he 
was impoveriſhing them; ſo that this pontiff was more 
kated than he was admired. 

We ſhould always conſider the popes in two points 
of view, as ſovereigns of a ftate, and as the heads of the 
church. Sixtus V. in quality of chief pontiff, wanted 
to revive the times of Gregory VII. He declared 
Henry IV. at hat time king of Navarre, incapable of 
ſucceeding to the crown of France. He deprived queen 
Elizabeth of her kingdoms by a bull, and, had Philip's 
invincible armada landed in England, the bull might 
have bcen carried into execution. The manner in 
which he behaved towards Henry III. after the murder 
of the duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal his brother, was 
not quite ſo violent. He contented himfelf with only 
declaring him excommunicated, unleſs he did penance 
for thoſe two murders. This was imitating St. Am- 
broſe; and acting like Adrian IV. who required Henry 
II. of England to do public penance for the murder of 
Becket, afterwards canonized under the name of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. The French king, Henry III. 
had juſt cauſed two princes to be murdered in his own 
palace; they were dangerous ſubjects indeed, but they had 
not been allowed a trial; and it would even have been a 
very difficult matter to have regularly convicted them of 
any abſolute crime. They were the leaders of a fatal 
league, but a league which the king himſelf had ſigned. 
All the circumſtances of this two-fold aſſaſſination were 
truly horrible; and without entering upon ſuch excuſes 
as might be alledged trom the politics and unhappy 
ſituation of affairs in thoſe times, the ſafety of human 
kind ſeemed to require that a curb ſhould be put to 
luch violences. Sixtus loſt the fruit of his auſtere and 
inflexible behaviour, by ſupporting only the rights of 
the triple crown and the ſacred college, and not thoſe 
of hamanity ; and by not ceniuring the murder of the 
duke of Guile ſo ſtrongly as that of the cardinal ; by 
inſiſting only on the pretended immunity of the church, 
and the right claimed by the popes of trying the cardi- 
nals; by ordering the king of France to releaſe the car- 
dinal of Bourbon and the archbiſhop of Lyons, whom 

he 
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he detained priſoners from the ſtrongeſt reaſons of ſtate ; 
and laſtly, by commanding him to repair within fixty 
days to Rome, to expiate his offence. Ir is undoubted- 
ly true, that Sixtus, as head of all Chriſtians, might ſay 
to a chriſtian prince, © Clear yourſelf before God of 
this two-fold homicide :” but he had not power to ſa 
to him, It belongs to me alone to try your eccleſial. 
tical ſubjects; it 2 to me to try you in my court.“ 
This pope ſeemed ſtill leſs to preſerve the greatneſs 
and impartiality of his office, when after the murder of ß 
Henry III. by the monk James Clement, he delivered 
himſelf in theſe very words, in a ſpeech which he made 
to the cardinals, which has been faithfully tranſmitted 
by the ſecretary of the conſiſtory. 4 
This death, which oecaſions ſo much ſurpriſe and 
admiration, will hardly be credited by poſterity. A 
erful king ſurrounded by a numerous army, who 
had compelled the city of Paris to ſue to him for mercy, 
is flain by a fingle ſtroke of a knife, by a poor monk. 
Certainly this great example has been given, in order 
that every one might know the power of God's judg- 
ments. | 
Sixtus was right in refuſing the empty honours of a 
funeral ſervice to Henry III. whom he conſidered as 
excluded from the benefit of prayers. Accordingly he 
faid in the ſame conſiſtory, I owe them to the king of 
France, but not to Henry of Valois, who died impe- 
nitent.“ | 
All things yield to intereſt: this very pope, who had 
fo proudly deprived Elizabeth and the king of Navarre 
of their kingdoms ; who had ſignified to king Henry III. 
that he expected him at Rome to anſwer for his con- 
duct, within fixty days, or elſe that he would excom- 
municate him, refuſed after all to join with the league 
and the king of Spain againſt Henry IV. though at 
that time a heretic. He was ſenſible that if Philip II. 
ſucceeded, this prince, maſter of France, Milan, and 
Naples, would quickly become maſter likewiſe of the 
papal fee, and of all Italy. Sixtus, then, did what 
every prudent man would have done in his place; * 
choſe 
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choſe rather to ſe himſelf to all Philip's reſentment, 


te than to ruin himſelf by lending a hand to ruin Henry. 

t 7 He died in this ſtate of uncertainty, not daring to 

ed- WF ſuccour Henry, and fearing Philip.. The people of 

lay Rome, who groaned beneath the weight of taxes, and, 
of who hated fo oppreſſive and cruel an adminiftration, 

* grew outrageous upon the death of Sixtus, 

al- and were with great difficulty reſtrained from Aug. 26. 

by diſturbing the funeral ceremony, and tearing 1590. 

GE do pieces the perſon whom they had adored 

of on their knees. The riches he left behind him were 

ed ſquandered away within leſs than a year after his death, 

de IF like thoſe of Henry IV. a common conſequence, which 

ed BH ſufficiently evinces the vanity of all human defigns. 

nd 5 

A ® . 

ho 1 

I. - Of the Sueceſſors of S1xT vs V. 

* : E may ſee how much men are governed by edu- 
8 3 cation, country, and prejudices of every kind. 

r. Af 7 XIV. a native of Milan, and a ſubject of the 
"+ king of Spain, was governed by the Spaniſh faction, 

x whom Sixtus, a native of Rome, had always oppoſed. 
of F This pope ſacrificed every thing to Philip II. An army 
: of Italians was raiſed to carry deſolation into France, 

e with the very money which Sixtus had amaſſed in order 

4 to defend Italy; and this army being beaten and diſ- 


3 perſed, Gregory had nothing left but the ſhame of hav- 

-4 . ing impoveriſhed himſelf for Philip II. and being tyran - 
4 nized over by him. a 

i : Clement VIII. (Aldobrandini) a Florentine, behaved 


— with more ſpirit and addreſs; he knew very well that 
* it was the intereſt of the papal ſee to hold, as much as 
1 poſſible, the balance of power between France and the 
I houſe of Auſtria, This pope added the duchy of Fer- 

rara to the eccleſiaſtical demeſnes. This was another 
* effect of thoſe feudal laws, ſo intricate and ſo conteſted, 
it and an evident conſequence of the weakneſs of the em- 
8 pire. The counteſs Matilda, of whom we have fo 


largely 
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largely treated in the foregoing part of this work, had 
given the popes Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, toge- 
ther with ſeveral other lands. The emperors always 
——_— the donation of theſe demeſnes, which were 
hefs to the crown of Lombardy. They became, in 
ſpite of the empire, fiefs to the papal ſee; as well as 
Naples, which was alſo held of 1 popes, after it had 
been held of the emperors. It is but of late years that 
Modena and Reggio have been formally declared Im- 
perial fiefs: but ever fince the time of Gregory VII. 
they, as well as Ferrara, had been dependent on the 
ſee of Rome; and the houſe of Modena, which had 
been formerly proprietor of theſe lands, only held them 
by the title of vicars to the holy ſee. The courts of 
Vienna and the Imperial dyets in vain pretended to be 
lords paramount. Clement VIII. took Ferrara from 
the houſe of Eſte, and what might have occaſioned a 
violent war, produced nothing but proteſts. Since that 
time Ferrara has been almoſt a deſert. 

This pope performed the ceremony of giving abſo- 
lation and diſcipline to Henry IV. in the perſons of the 

cardinals du Perron and Offat; but it was 

1595 evident how much the ſee of Rome ſtood 

in awe of Philip II. by the management and 
artifices which pope Clement made uſe of to bring 
about Henry's reconciliation to the church. This 
prince had ſolemnly abjured the reformed religion; and 
yet two thirds of the cardinals in the confiſtory refuſed 
to grant him abſolution. His ambaſſadors could with 
great difficulty prevent the pope from making ule of this 
tormulary, We reſtore Henry to his royalty.” The 
pope's miniſtry would gladly have acknowledged Henry 
as king of France, and have oppoſed this prince to the 
houſe of Auſtria; bat at the ſame time it ſupported, as 
far as it was able, its ancient pretenſion to diſpoſe of 
kingdoms. ; 

Under Paul V. (Borgheſe) the old quarrel was revived 
about the ſecular and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, which 
had formerly coſt ſo much blood. The ſenate of 
Venice prohibited any new donations to be made to 
churches, without the concurrence of the ſtate ; gin par- 
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ticular, the alienations of landed eſtates in favour of 
monks. It likewiſe thought it had a right of arreſting 
and trying a canon of Vicenza, and an abbot of Ner- 
veſe, who had been convicted of extortion and murder, 

The pope wrote to the republic, that the ſentence 
and impriſonment of the two ecclefiaſtics was an mjury 
offered to God's honour, and required that the decree 
of the ſenate ſhould be delivered to his nuncio, together 
with the perſons of the two culprits, who could be tried 
only by the Roman courts. 

Paul V. who, but a littie time before, had obliged 
the republic of Genoa, to ſubmit on a like occaſion, 
thought to meet with the ſame pliability in that of 
Venice. ,The ſenate ſent an extraordinary ambaſſador 
to defend its privileges. Paul anſwered the ambaſſador, 
that neither the arguments nor the privileges of the 
Venetians were of any conſequence, and that they muſt 
obey. The ſenate would not obey. Upon which the 
doge and ſenators were all excommunicated, 
and the whole ſtate laid under an interdi& ; April 17, 
that is to ſay, the clergy were prohibited, 1606. 
under pain of eternal damnation, to ſay maſs, 
celebrate divine ſervice, adminiſter the ſacraments, or 
give their aſſiſtance in burying the dead. This was the 
manner in which Gregory VII. and his ſucceſſors had 
treated ſeveral emperors, being ſure at that time that 
the people would rather abandon their emperors than 
their churches ;. and depending upon having ſome po- 
tentate ready to invade the dominions of thoſe who were 
excommunicated. But the times were now changed. 
Paul V. by this violent procedure, ran the riſk of not 
being obeyed, and of urging the Venetians to ſhut up 
their churches, and renounce the Roman catholic reli- 
gion. They might eaſily have embraced either the 
Greek, the Lutheran, or the Calviniſtical faith; and 
there was actually a motion made to ſeparate from the 

pe's communion. But the change could not_have 

en effected without ſome trouble; of which the king 
of Spain might have made advantage. The ſenate con- 
rented itſelf with prohibiting the reading of the man- 
date throughout its territories. The chief vicar of the 
| biſhopric 
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biſhopric of Padua, when this prohibition was ſignified 
unto him, made anſwer to the Podeſta, that he would 
act as God inſpired him; but the Podeſta replying, that 
God had inſpired the council of ten to order every one 
to be hanged who ſhould diſobey their injunction, the 
interdict was not publiſhed in any place; and the court 
of Rome was very glad to let the Venetians continue in 
the profeſſion of the catholic religion, in deſpite of her 
authority. 

There were only a few of the religious orders who 
obeyed the pope's mandate. The Jeſuits would not 
be the firſt to ſet the example, and therefore ſent a de- 
putation from their body to the general aſſembly of the 
Capuchins, who told thoſe fathers, that“ the eyes of 
the whole univerſe were fixed upon the Capuchins in 
this great affair, and waited for their exam ſe to know 
how to act.“ The Capuchins, without hefitation, ſhut 
up their churches. The Jeſuits and the Theatins did 
the ſame: upon which the ſenate ſhipped them all off 
for Rome, and the Jeſuits in particular were baniſhed 
the ſtate for ever. 

The king of Spain ftirred up the pope againſt the 
Venetians, and Henry IV. declared in their favour. 
The cities of Verona, Padua, Bergamo, and Breſcia, 
took up arms; and the republic raiſed four thouſand 
ſoldiers in France. The pope on his fide ordered four 
thouſand Corſicans and ſome catholic Swiſs to be raiſed. 
This little army was to be commanded by cardinal 
Borgheſe. The Turks gave public thanks to God for 
this miſunderſtanding between the pope and the Vene- 
tians. Henry IV. had the honour, as I have already 
mentioned, of being the arbiter in this difference, and 
of excluding Philip from the mediation. Paul V. had 
the mortification of not being able even to get the ac- 
commodation concluded at Rome. Cardinal de Joyeule, 
who was ſent envoy to Venice by the king of France, 

revoked, in the pope's name, the ſentence of 

1607 excommunication and interdiftion. The 

pope, thus abandoned by Spain, behaved 

with greater moderation, and the Jeſuits continued ba- 
niihed from the republic for upwards of fifty years; till 
at 
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at length they were recalled in 1657, at the inſtance of 
pope Alexander VII. but they have never been able to 
re-cſtabliſh their credit there. 

Paul V. from that time would never make any deci- 
ſion which could call his authority in queſtion. He 
was in vain importuned upon the article of faith, con- 
cerning the immaculate conception of the holy virgin : 
he contented himſelf with forbidding any one to teach 
the contrary in publie, that he might not give offence 
to the Dominicans, who pretended that ſhe was con- 
ceived like others in original fin. The Dominicans 
were at that time very powerful both in Spain and Italy. 

This pontiff applied himſelf to the embelliſhment of 
Rome, and collecting the beſt performances in ſculp- 
ture and painting. Rome is indebted to him for its 
fineſt fountains, particularly that which throws its waters 
out of an antique vaſe, taken from the baths of Veſpa- 


ſian, and that which is called the Argua Paola, an anci- 
ent work of Auguftus, which Paul V. reſtored, and 


cauſed water to be brought to it by an aqueduct thirty- 


five thouſand paces long, like that of Sixtus V. There 


ſeemed to be a conteit who mould leave the moſt 


beautiful monuments behind him in Rome. This pope 
finiſhed the palace of Montel Cavallo. The palace of 
#* Borgheſe is one of the moſt conſiderable. Rome be- 


| ſculpture, architecture, and mechanics. 


came under each pope the moſt beautiful city in the 


world. Urban VIII. built the high altar in St. Peter's, 


the columns and ornaments of which would every where 


elſe [appear ſtupendous works, but here are only in a 


juſt proportion. It is the maſter piece of the Floren- 


tine Bernini, f whoſe works are worthy of being admit- 


ted among thule of his countryman Michael Angelo. 
This 


+ John Laurentius Bernini was born at Naples, though of a 
Tuſcan family: he excelled in the different arts of painting, 
ö Pope Gregory XV. pro- 

cured his admittance as a knight into the order of Chriſt in Portu- 
gal; and Urban VIII. made him over'eer of the edifice of St. 


| Peter's. In this church there are fifteen ditferent pieces of his 


workmanſhip. The principal of theſe are the altar-piece and the 
tabernacle, the chair of St. Peter, the tombs of Urban VIII. and 
Alexander VII. the equeſtrian ſtatue of Conſtantine, the colonade, 


conſiſting 
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This Urban VIIL whoſe name was Barberino, was a 
lover of all the arts; and was particularly ſucceſsful in 
Latin poetry. The people of Rome during his pontiſi- 
cate enjoyed all the ſweets which talents diffuſe through 
ſociety, and the reputation which is annexed to them. 
Urban incorporated the daechy of Urbino, Peſaro, and 
Sinigaglia, with the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, after the extinc- 
tion of tne houſe of Rovere, which held theſe principali- 
ties in fee of the holy ſee, The dominion of the Ro- 
man pontiffs had received a continual increaſe of power 
ever ſince the time of Alexander VI. Nothing now 
troubled the public tranquillity ; for hardly any notice 
was taken of the little war which this pope Urban, or 
rather his nephews, made upon Edward duke of Parma, 
for the money which that duke owed the apoſtolic 
chamber for his duchy of Caftro. This war was but 
ſhort, and attended with little bloodſhed, ſuch as might 
be expected from theſe new Romans, whoſe manners 
neceſſarily were in conformity to the ſpirit of their go- 
vernment. Cardinal Barberino, the author of theſe 
troubles, marched at the head of his little army, fraught 
with indulgences. The tharpeft battle which was fought 
was between four and five hundred men on each fide. 
The fortreſs of Piegaia ſurrendered at diſcretion as ſoon 
as it ſaw the artillery approach; this artillery conſiſted 
of two culverins. Nevertheleſs, more negotiations were 
required to put an end to theſe trifling broils, which 
hardly deſerve a place in hiſtory, than it the conteſt had 
concerned antient Rome and Carthage. We mention 
this event only to give an infight into the genius of mo- 
dern Rome, who ended all affairs by negotiation, as anti- 
ent Rome did by conqueſt. : 


The 


conſiſting of three hundred and twenty vaſt pillars of freeſtone; and 
having on its flat root eighty-fix ſtatues of ſaints twice as big as 
the life. He likewiſe deſigned the fountain in the ſquare of Na- 
yonna, the church of St. Andrew of the noviciate of the 2 
which is eſteemec a perfect model in architecture, In the year 
166 5, he was invited into France, to defign the Louvre, and there 
he made an excellent buſt of Henry IV. who rewarded his merit 
with an ample penfion. He afterwards undertook: an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of that monarch, which did not anſwer expectation, and was 
converted into the repreſentation of Curtius leaping into the gulph. 
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The Romans employed their leiſure time in ceremo- 
nials of religion — precedencies, the arts, antiquities, 
public buildings, gardens, muſic, and aſſemblies, while 
a thirty years war ruined Germany, while England was 
bathed in the blood of its king and 1ts natives, and while 
France was laid waſte by the ſucceeding civil wars: but 
though Rome itſelf was thus happy in its tranquillity, 
and famous by its noble monuments, the people were in 
the main miſerable. The money which was expended 


in raiſing ſo many maſter-pieces of architecture returned 


to other nations, by its want of trade. 

The popes were obliged to buy of foreigners all the 
corn wanted for the city, which they afterwards retail 
ed out to the inhabitants. This cuſtom continues to this 
day. There are ſome ſtates who are enriched by luxu- 
ry, and others who are impoveriſhed by it. The mag- 
nifcence of ſome of the cardinals, and the pope'sre lations, 
ſerved to make the indigence of the lower people more viſt- 
ble, who, nevertheleſs, at the ſight of ſo many beautiful 
edifices, ſeemed to glory, amidſt their poverty, in being 
inhabitants of Rome. 

Thoſe who travelled to Rome to admire its curioſi- 
ties, were ſurpriſed to find from Orvieto to Terracina, 


S which is a tract of upwards of an hundred miles, only 


a deſert country, deſtitute both of men and cattle. The 
campagna di Roma is indeed an uninhabitable country, 
infected with filthy marſhes and ſtanding pools, which 
the antient Romans had dried up. Rome itſelf is ſituat- 
cd on a barren ſpot, and on the banks of a river which 


| is not navigable. Its ſituation between ſeven hills, is 


rather that of a den for wild beaſts than a city, Its firſt 
wars were the ravages of a people who had nothing to 
ſubſiſt upon but plunder ; and when the dictator Camil- 
lus had taken Veii, in Umbria, ſome few leagues from 


X Rome, all the people were tor quitting their barren ſoil 


and their ſeven mountains to tranſplant theinſelves to 
the more fertile and pleaſant country of Veii. The en- 


Y virons of Rome were afterwards made fertile only by the 


money of conquered nations, and the labour of an im- 


menſe number of ſlaves. But this {pot was covered 


with 
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with palaces inſtead of corn. At length it has reſumed 


its former ſtate, and is again become a deſert country. 
The papal ſee poſſeſſed ſeveral rich territories elſe- 
where, particularly that of Bologna. Burnet, biſhop of 
Saliſbury, attributes the miſery of the people in the beſt 
parts of this country to the taxes and the form of govern- 
ment. He pretends, with almoſt all other writers, that 
an elective prince, who reigns only a few years, has nei- 
ther the power nor the will to form thoſe uſeful eſta- 
bliſhments, which require time to make them advantage- 
ous to a ſtate. It has been found eaſier to raiſe obelifks 
and build palaces and temples than to make the nation 
trading and opulent. Rome, though the capital of the 
catholic world, was nevertheleſs more thinly peopled 
than Venice and Naples, far inferior to Paris and Lon- 
don in that reſpect, and did not come near to Amſter- 
dam in opulence, or the uſeful arts, which produce 
riches. At the end of the ſeventeenth century it was 
computed that there were no more than one hundred and 
twenty thouſand inhabitants in Rome, according to the 
printed liſt of the families; and this computation was 
verihed by the regiſter of births. There were born one 
year with another three thouſand fix hundred children ; 
this number of births, multiplied by thirty-four, gives 


nearly the ſuln of the inhabitants, which here is found 


i amount to one hundred and twenty-two thouſand 
four hundred. There were about eight thouſand Jews 
ſertled in Rome, who were not compriſed in the above 
liſts. Theſe Jews have always lived peaceably both at 
Rome and Leghorn, without ever being ſubjected to 
thoſe cruelties which have been exerciſed upon them in 
Spain and Portugal. There was no country in Europe 
where religion inſpired ſo general a mildneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion as in Italy. 

Rome was the centre of arts and politeneſs till the age 
of Lewis XIV. and this it was that determined queen 
Chriſlina of Sweden to fix her reſidence there: but Ita- 
ly was ſoon equalled in more than one branch by France, 
and far excelled in ſome others; England was as much 
ſuperior to her in the ſciences as in commerce. Rome, 


however, preſerved the reputation of its antiquities and 
fine 
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fine works, for which it had been diſtinguiſhed ever ſince 
the time of pope Julius II. 


C23 AF. LVL 


Continuation of the State of ITaLy in the ſeventeenth 
Century. 


T\VUSCANY, as being an eccleſiaſtical ſtate, en- 
joyed, ever fince the thirteenth century, a ſtate of 
peace and tranquillity. Florence, the rival of Rome, 
drew as great a concourſe of ſtrangers, who came to ad- 
mire the maſterpieces of art, both antient and modern, 
with which ſhe abounded. There were an hundred and 
ſixty public ſtatues. The only two with which Paris 
was adorned, namely, that of Henry IV. and the horſe 
which bears the ſtatue of Lewis XIII. were caſt at Flo- 
rence, and were preſents made by the grand dukes. 

Tuicany became ſo flouriſhing by its trade, and its 
ſovereigns ſo rich, that the grand duke Coſmo II. was 
able to ſend twenty thouſand men to the aſliſtance of the 
duke of Mantua, againſt the duke of Savoy, in 1613, 
without laying any tax upon his ſabjects; an example 
hardly fo be found in the moſt powerful nations. 

The city of Venice poſſeſſed a ſtill more ſingular ad- 
vantage; this was, that ſince the fourteenth century its 
internal quiet kad not been diſturbed tor a ſingle mc- 
ment, the city was wholly exempt from any diſorder, 
ledition, or alarms. Thoſe ftrangers, who went to Rome 
and Florence to ſce the noble monuments of the polite 
arts in thoſe cities, were generally fond of making a 
viit to Venice, ty enjoy the freedom and pleaſures 
which reign there, and where there are ſeveral excellent 
Fieces of painting to amuſe the curious, as well as at 
Rome. The liberal arts were cultivated with care, and 
the magnificent ſhews attracted ſtrangers. Rome was 
the city of ceremonies, Venice the city of diverſions. 
She had made peace with the Turks after the battle wr 
Lepanto, and her trade, though fallen off, was ſtill very 

Vol. V. * confideraÞ}- 
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confiteravle in the Levant. She was in poſſeſſion oi 
Candi and ſeveral other ill inds, of Iftria, Dalmatia, a 
vart of Albania, and all that ſhe now has in Italy. 
In the midit of her proſperities this repub- 
1518 lic was on the point of being ruined by a con- 
ipiracy, the like of which had not been known 
ſince her firſt foundation. The abbot of St. Real, who 
has related this memorable event ia a ſtile worthy of Sal 
lat, has embelliſhed his narration with ſome romantic 
incidents; but the toundation is undoubtedly true. The 
Venetians had had a ſmall war with the houſe of Aul- 
tria on the coaſt of Iſtria. The Spaniſh king, Philip III. 
Who was poſſeſſed of the duchy of Milan, was always 
the ſecret enemy of this republic. The duke of Oſſuna, 
viceroy of Naples, Don Pedro of Toledo, governor of 
Milan, and the marquis of Bedemar, afterwards the car- 
dinal de Cueva, Philip's ambaſſador at Venice, entered 
all three into a plot for totally deſtroying this ſtate. 
The meaſures were fo extraordinary, and the ſcheme fo 
far exceeded probability, that the ſenate could not 
poſũbly conceive ſuſpicion, Venice was guarded by 
its fituation and the lagunes with which it was ſur- 
rounded. The weeds and mud, which are continually 
thrown upon theſe lagunes, by the ſea, prevent veſſels 
from ever entering twice by the {ame paſſage, fo that it 
is neceflary to point out a new one almoſt every day. 
The republic had a formidable fleet on the coaſt of 
Iſtria, where ſhe was carrying on the war againſt the 
arch-duke of Auſtria, Ferdinand, who was afterwards 
the emperor Ferdinand II. It ſeemed impoſſible to get 
entrance into Venice, and yet the marquis of Bedemar 
tound means to aſſemble a body of ſtrangers in the city, 
the one drawn in by another, to the number of five hun- 
dred. Theſe were all engaged under different preten- 
ces by the principal conſpirators, who ſecured their ſer- 
vices with the money furniſhed by the ambaſſador. 
They were to ſt fire to the city in ſeveral places at a 
time. The Milaneſe troops were to be brought over 
from the main land, and certain mariners, who had 
teen gained for that purpoſe, were to pilot a number of 
barks full of men, which the duke of Offuna had taken 
care 
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care to ſend in readineſs within a few leagues of the city. 
One of the conſpirators, who was a naval officer in the 
republic's ſervice, and commanded a ſquadron of twelve 
ſail, undertook to burn all theſe ſhips, and by this ex- 
traordinary ſtroke prevent the reſt of the fleet * com- 
ing in time to ſuecour the city. The conſpirators were 
all foreigners of different nations, and ſtrangers to each 
other. It was therefore no wonder that the plot was diſ- 
covered. The procurator Nani, a famous hiſtoriogra- 
pher of this republic, tells us, that the ſenate was in- 
tormed of the whole conſpiracy by feveral hands; but 
does not take the leaſt notice of the pretended remorſe 
with which one of the confpirators, called Jaffier, is ſaid 
to have been ſeized, on hearing Renaud, their chief, 
harangue them tor the laſt time, who painted the hor- 
rors of their intended enterprize in ſuch lively colours, 
as ſtruck Jaffier with diſmay, inſtead of encouraging him. 
Theſe kind of ſpeeches are generally the inventions of the 
writers themſelves, 'and therefore every one who reads 
hiſtory ought to diſtruſt them. It 1s neither probable 
nor in the nature of things, that the head of a conſpira- 
cy ſhould give his accomplices fo pathetic a deſcription 
of the horrors they were to encounter, or terrify the ima- 
ginations of thoſe whom he ought to embolden. The 
{ſenate ordered every one of the conſpirators, whom they 
could apprehend, to be inſtantly drowned in the canals 
of the city. They ſhewed ſome reſpe&t to Bede- 
mar's character of ambaſſador, which they could not 
well infringe, and cauſed him to be privately con, ey- 
ed out of the city, to ſave him from the fury of the po- 
pulace . 

Venice, aſter eſcaping from this danger, continued in 
a flouriſhing condition till the taking of the iſland of 
Candia. This republic ſuſtained a war alone againſt 
the Turkiſh emperor for near thirty years, that is to ſay, 
from 164 to 1669. The ſiege of Candia was the longeſt 
and moſt memorable that we find mentioned in hiſtory ; 
it laſted near twenty years; ſometimes turned into 


C. 2 blockade, 


* This is the incident on which Otway founded his tragedy of 
Venice Preſerved. 
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blockade, ſometimes leſs vigorous, and in a manner given 
over; then renewed again at different times. At length 
it was carried on in form for two years and an half 
without remiſſion, till at laſt this heap of aſhes, together 
with all the reſt-of the ifland, was ſurrendered to the 
Turks, in 1669. 

How flowly, and with what difficulty is human na- 
ture civilized, and ſociety improved The Venetians, 
who dwelt almoſt at the gates of Italy, where all the arts 
were held in the higheſt eſtimation, were a people al- 
moſt as unpoliſhed as thoſe of the north at that time. 
Iftria, Croatia, and Dalmatia, were in a manner barba- 
rous, and yet this was the very Dalmatia, which under 
the Roman empire was lo fruitful and agreeable a coun- 
try; the delicious ſpot which Diocleſian choſe for his 
retreat, at a time when neither the city or name of Ve- 
nice exiſted. Such is the viciſſitude of human things. 
The Morlacks were the molt ſavage people upon earth. 
In like manner Sardinia and Corfica had not the leaſt 
tir cture of the manners or improved genius, for which 
the Italians were fo diſtinguiſhed. It was with Italy as 
with antient Greece, who in the height of her polite- 
neſs and glory had ſavage nations inhabiting on her 


borders. 
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HE knights of Malta maintained themſelves in 

this iſland, which had been given them by the 
emperor Charles V. after that they had been driven out 
of Rhodes by ſultan Solyman in 1523. At that time 
the grand maſter of the order, Villiers de L'Iſle-Adam, 
with his knights and the few Rhodians who were at- 
tached to them, were wanderers from city to city, at 
Meſſina, Gallipoli, at Rome, and at Viterbo. L'Iſle- 
Adam made a journey to Madrid, to implore the aſſiſt- 
ance of Charles V. From thence he travelled into 
France and England, endeavouring to collect together 
the ſcattered remains of his order, which was thought to 
be entirely ruined, Charles V. made theſe knights a 
preſent 
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preſent of the iſland of Malta in 1525, together with 
Tripoli ; but Tripoli was ſoon taken from them again 
by Solyman's admirals Malta was only a barren rock. 
The ſoil ſeemed to have been made fruitful formerly by 
great labour, when the Carthaginians K in poſſeſſion 
of this iſland; for the new poſſeſſors found the ruins of 
ſeveral columns and grand buildings of marble, with in- 
ſcriptions in the Puaic language. Thele remains of 
grandeur were proof that it had once been a flouriſhing 
country. The Romans did not think it unworthy ot 
their notice when they took it trom the Carthaginians. 
The Moors became malters of it in the ninth century, 
and Roger the Norman, couut of Sicily, annexed it to 
that iſland towards the end of the tweitth century. 
When Villiers de L'Iſle-Adam removed the ſeat of his 
order to this illand, the aforementioned ſultan Soly man, 
enraged to fee his ſhips ſtill expoſed to the attacks of thoſe 
enemies whom he thought he had rooted out, reſolved 
to make the conqueſt of Malta, as he had done that of 
Rhodes, and ſent an army of thiity thouſand men to lay 
fiege to this mal! place, which was defended 

=y by ſeven hundred knights, and about 1565 
eight thouſand foreign ſoldiers. John de la 

Valette, then grand maſter, who was ſeventy-one years 
old, ſuſtained a ſiege of four months. 

The Turks aflaulted the town in ſeveral places at 
once; but were always repulſed by a machine of a new 
invention, formed of great wooden hoops, covered with 
woollen cloths, dipt in ſpirits of wine, oil, falt-petre, 
and gun-powder; theſe hoops were ſet on fire, and 
thrown all flaming into the midſt of the aſſailants. At 
length a reinforcement of fix thouſand men being ſent 
from Sicily to their aſſiſtance, the Turks were obliged to 
raiſe the hege. The princizal town of Malta, which 
had withſtood the moit aſſaults, was called the £i&orious 
town, which name it ſtill preſerves. The grand maſter 
de la Valette ordered a new citadel to be built, which 


is, after him, called La Valette, and has made Malta 


impregnable. 
This ſmall iſland has ever ſince bid defiance to all the 
Ottoman force ; but the order hath never been rich 
C q cnough 
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enough to attempt great conquelts, or fit out numerous 
fleets. This convent of warriors ſubſiſts chiefly upon 
the rents of thoſe benefices it poſſeſles in the catholic 
ſtates, and hath not bcen able to do near the ſame hurt 
to the Turks, that the Algerine cortairs have to the 
Chriſtians. 
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Of HoLtaxd in the ſeventeenth Century. 


OLLAND is fo much the more deſerving of our 
attention, as it is entirely a new kind of ſtate, 
which hath become powerful without poſſeſſing hardly 
any territories, rich, without having a revenue ſufficient 
to maintain the twentieth part of its inhabitants, and 
conſiderable in Europe by its labours at the farther end 
of Aſia. | 
You have ſeen this republic recognized as a 
1609 free and ſovereign ſtate by its former maſter 
the king of Spain, after having purchaſed its 
liberty by a forty years war. Labour and ſobriety were 
the principal guardians of this liberty. It is ſaid, that 
as the marquis of Spinola and the preſident Richardot, 
were going to the Hague in 1608, to negociate the firſt 
ruce with the Hollanders, they faw on their way eight 
or ten perſons come on ſhore out of a boat, who, ſitting 
down on the graſs, made a plentiſul meal upon bread, 
butter, cheeie, and a draught of beer; each of them car- 
rving his own proviſion with him. The Spaniſh ambaſla. 
dors aſking a country mau who thele travellers were, the 
countryman anſ{wered, © They are the 8 of our 
ſovereign lords and maſters, the ſtates.” Upon which 


the ambaſſadors cried out, Theſe people are never to 
de conquered ; we muſt make peace with them.” This 
is nearly the ſame thing as is ſaid to have happened be- 
tween the king of Peitia's ambaſſadors and thoſe of the 
Lacedcmontans. The ſame manners might have pro- 
4aced a repetition af the ſame adventure. At that time 
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the individuals of theſe provinces were poor, and the ſtate 
rich ; whereas, of late times, the inhabitants are become 
wealthy, and the [tate poor. The realon is, that then 
the firſt fruits of commerce were ſet apart for the QUctence 
of the community. 

The Dutch were nat then in poſleſſion either of the 
Cape of Good Hope, whick they took from the Portu- 
guéſe in 1653, of Cochin and its dependencies, nor of 
\olacca. They had no direct trade to China, and that 
of Japan, of which they are now the maſlers, was prohi- 
bited them till the yeer 1609, by the Portuguſe, or ra- 
ther by the Spaniards, who were itil] maſters of Pottu- 
gal. But they had already made the conquett of the 
Molucca iſlands, and had begun to form ſettlements in 
lava; and their Eaſt India company had more than 
doubled its capital from the year 1602 to 1609. The 
Siameſe had already, in 1608, paid the ſame honours to 
theſe trading people by their ambaſſadors, as they did 
afterwards to Lewis XIV. Ambaſladors alſo arrived at 
the Hague from Japan, in 1609, to ſettle a treaty of 
commerce. The emperor cf Fcz and Morocco ſent to 
deſire of them a ſupply of men and ſhips. In the ſpace 
of torty years they made a ſurpriſing addition to their 
reputation by commerce and war. 

The mildneſs of this government, and the toleration 
of all kinds of worſhip, which might be dangerous per- 
haps, but was nevertheleſs neceſſary, peopled Holland 
with a croud of foreigners, eſpecially Walloons, who 
were perſecuted by the inquiſition in their own country, 
and who, from ſlaves that they were at home, became 
free citizens in this nation. 

The Calviniftical rel gion, which was the reigning 
one in Holland, was another means of increaſing its 
power. This country, at that time ſo poor, could 
neither have furniſhed wherewithal to ſupport the mag- 
nificence of prelates, nor to maintain religious orders; 
and a land, which wanted men to defend it, could ill af- 
ford to harbour thoſe who engage themſclyes by cath to 
ſuffer as far as in them lies al! the human ſpecics to pe- 
rin. They had the example of England before them, 
which was become a third part more populous, ſince 
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the clergy had been permitted to enjoy the comforts of 
matrimony ; and that the hopes of whole families were 
no longer buried within the barren confines of a cloiſter. 

Amiterdam, notwithitanding the inconveniencies of 
its harbour, became the magazine of the world. All 
Holland was embelliſhed and enriched by immenſe 
works, 'The waters of 'the ocean were confined by 
double dykes. Vaſt canals were cut through all the 
towns in beds of ſtone, and the ftreets formed large 
quays, ornamented with rows of tall trees. The boats 
unloaded their merchandize at the doors of the inhabi- 
tants ; and ſtrangers are never weary of admiring the 
angular medle formed by the roofs of houſes, the branch- 
es of trees, and the ſtreamers of ſhipping, which at one 
time, and in the ſame place, preſent a view of the ſea, 
the town, and the country. 

But ſo ſtrangely is evil blended with good, and ſo apt 
are men to wander wide of their firſt principles, that this 
republic was on the point of deſtroying with her own 
hands that liberty, for which ſhe had ſo long and bravely 
tought ; and perſecution carried bloodſhed among a 
people, whoſe happineſs and laws were founded on tole- 
ration. Two Calviniftical teachers did that which fo 
many other teachers have done, Gomar and Arminius 
diſputed in Leyden with the utmoſt fury on ow which 
neither of them underſtood, and by their di 
ſowed diſſention among the united provinces. This diſ- 
pute reſembled in ſeveral points that between the Tho- 
miſts and Scotiits, the Janſeniſts and Muliniſts, about 
predeſtination, grace, ſree will, and other dark and idle 
queſtions, where the parties themſelves can hardly define 
rhe things about which they diſpute. The leiſure and 
inaction which followed upon the concluſton of the 
truce, gave the ignorant people an unhappy opportunity 
of filling their heads with theſe diſputes ; and, at length, 
from a ſcholaſtic controverſy, two parties were formed in 
the ſtate. 

Maurice, prince of Orange, was at the head of the 
Gomarians; and the penſion ry, Barnevelt, ſided with 
the Arminians. Da Maoricr ſays, that he was told * 
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hi; father the ambaſſador, that Maurice having ſolicited 
the penſionary for his concurrence in conferring an ab- 
ſolute authority on the ſtadtholder, that zealous republi- 
can anſwered him only by ſetting forth the danger and 
injuſtice of ſuch a project, and that from that inſtant 
Barnevelt's ruin was reſolved upon. It is an acknow- 
ledged truth, that the Radtholder had in view to enlarge 
his own authority by means of the Gomarians, and that 
| Barnevelt on the other ide endeavoured to curb it by 
the Arminians ; that ſeveral citics raiſed ſclcters, who 
were called attendants, becauſe they waited {or their or- 
ders from the magiſtracy, and would not take them fr-m 
the ſtadtholder; that there were ſeveral ſeditions attend- 
ed with bloodſhed in many of the towns; and laſtly that 
prince Maurice ſet no bounds to his perſecution of thoſe 
who reſiſted his authority. 

At length he ordered a Calviniſtical council 
to be aſſembled at Dordrecht, compoſed of 1618 
deputies from all the reformed churches in | 
Europe, excepting that of France, whoſe ſovereign 
would not permit it to ſend deputies. The fathers of 
this ſynod, u ho had exclaimed fo vehemently againft the 
rigour of the fathers of ſeveral other councils, and even 
diſputed their authority. condemned the Arians in the 
{ame manner as they themſelves had been condemned b 
the council of Trent. Upwards of an hundred Arian 
miniſters were baniſhed the republic's territories. Prince 
Maurice choſe twenty-ſix commiſhoners, from the 
body of the nobility and magiltracy, to try the grand 
penfionary Barnevelt, che famous Grotius, and others of 
their party. They were kept ſix months in priſon, be- 
tore they were brought to their trials. 

One of the principal motives of the firſt revolt of th: 
ſeven provinces and the princes of Orange againtt Spain 
was, that the duke of Alva had ſuffered ſeveral perſons 
do languiſh in confinement without bringing them to 
trial, and afterwards cauſed them to be condemned b 
commiluoners. The ſame oppreſſions which had been 
complained of under the Spaniſh monarchy, were now 
revived in the very boſom of liberty. Barnevelt was 
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beheaded Þ+ at the Hague, and ſuffered more 

1619 unjuſtly than even the counts of Egmont and 
Horne, ar Bruflels. He was a venerable old 

man of ſeventy, who had ſerved his country for upwards 
of fifty years in the cabiner, with as much ſucceſs as 
Maurice and his brothers had done in the field. He 
was ſentenced for © having done his utmoſt to aggrieve 
God's church.” Grotius, ® who was afterwards am- 
baſſador from Sweden to France, and {till more ill uſtri- 


cus 


+ John Olden Barnevelt, advocate general and penfioner cf the 
fates of Holland, was a venerable patriot, who had rendered the 
moſt important ſervices to his country; and in particular effected 
the truce for twelve years, between the archduke and the States ge- 
neral, commencing in 1609. This was the real ſource of that re- 
ſentment afterwards manitefed againſt him by Maurice, prince of 
Orange, who ſought the gratification of his ambition in his endca- 
vours to protract the war, when the people of Holland were divided 
by the diſpute upon predeftination, whi.h had ariſen between 
Arminius and Gomar, two Proteſtant miniſters belonging to the Re- 
public. Barnevelt declared for the diſciples of the ferm r, chiefly be- 
cauſe all they aſked was a te leration; whereas the Gomarians would 
not grant them that intulzence. The prince of Orange was at the 
head of theſe laſt, who carried their point in the ſynod of Dordrecht, 
where the Arminians were condemned. Barn-velt was beheaded at 
the age of 72, on pretence of having harboured a defign of betray- 
ing bis country to the Spaniards; a defign which he conſtantly 
denied with his laft breath; a defign of which no proof was adduc- 
ed; a deſign diametrically ppoſite to the whole tenor of his former 
conduct. His death was publicly rezretted by the princeſs of Orange, 
who did not ſcruple to declare that prince Maurice and the whole 
family of Naiſau ought to bave honoured Barnevelt as their father, 
on account of the great ſervices he had done their houſe. 

This was the celebrated Hugo Grotius, advocate general of 
Holland, ſyndic of Rotterdam, and the faſt friend of Barnevelt. 
Being confined in the caſtle of Louvenſtein, his wife obtained per- 
miſſion to ſupply bim with ſome cloaths, which ſhe conveyed to 
him in a great cheſt. In this he was incloſed and carried out of the 
caſtle without ſuſpicion. He retired to France, where he received 
a penſion from Lewis XIII. and afterwards engaged in the ſervice 
of Chriftina, queen of Sweden, He left a great many works both 
in verſe and proſe. Among his writings that are moſt eſteemed, we 
number his Mare lil cum, in anſwer to the Mare clan ſum of Selden; 
De Jure Belli ac Pacis libri tres; de antiguitate reipublice Batavice ; 
de imperio ſummarum pcteſtutum circa ſucra; et annaics biftorice de rebus 
Belgicis. 
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ous by his writings than his cmbaſly, was condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment, from whence his wife by great 
reſolution and good f -rtune delivered him. This act cf 
oppreſſion gave birth to conſpiracies, which brought on 
freſh puniſhments. One of Barnevelt's ſons reſolved to 
revenge his father's death upon Maurice. The plot was 
diſcovered, and his accomplices, the principal 
of whom was an Arminian miniſter, were all 1623 
put to death by the hands of the public execu- 
tioner Parnevelt's ſon had the good fortune to eſcape 
while they were buſied in apprehending the reſt of the 
conſpirators : but his younger Joſt his head only tor hav- 
ing been privy to the conſpiracy. De Thou ſuffered 
death in France for the very ſame cauſe. The con- 
demnation of young Barnevele was much more cruel ; 
it was indeed the height of injuſtice to put him to death, 
becauſe he would not turn informer againſt his own bro- 
ther. Had theſe times of cruelties and horror laſted, the 
tree Hollanders would have been much more miſcrable 
man their enſlaved anceſtors, under the duke of Alva. 
Amſterdam, though full of Gomarians, always favour- 
2d the Arminians, and adopted the plan of toleration. 
The ambition and cruelty of prince Maurice left a deep 
wound in the hearts of the Dutch ; and the remembrance 
of ,Barnevelt's death did not a little contribute towards 
tacir excluding from the ſtadrholderſhip the young 
prince of Orange, William III. who was afterwards 
king of England. He was only an infant in his cradle 
when the grand penſi»nary De Wit ſtipulated, in the 
treaty of peace which the ſtates general made with 
Cromwell in 1653, tha: there ſhoul.1 be no ſtadtholder 
tor the future in Holland. Cromwell ftill continued to 
perſecute Charles I. in this his infant grandſon, and the 
grand penfionary, De Wit, revenged the blood of a pen- 
lonary, This proceeding of De Wit's proved in the 
end the cauſe of his own fatal end, and that of his bro- 
ther: but theſe were almoſt the only bloody cataſtrophes 
accaſioned in Holland by the ſtruggle between liberty 
and ambition. 
Notu ichſtanding theſe diſturbances at home, the Eaſt 
india company built Batavia in 1618, in ſpite of the op- 
poſidon 
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poſition they met with from the kings of the country 
and the Engliſh, who came to attack their new ſettle- 
ment. Holland, which is itſelf a marſhy and barren 
country in many parts, formed a new kingdom within 
five degrees of the line, and in the moſt fertile ſpot in 
the globe, where the fields are covered with rice, pep- 

r, cinnamon, and vines that bear twice a-vear. It 

as fince made itſelf maſter of Bantam, in the ſame 
land, after driving the Engliſh from thence. This 
company alone has eight great governments in the Eaſt 
Indies, including the Cape of Good Hope, (though it 
is properly the fartheſt point of Africa) an important 
place which they took from the Portugueſe in the year 


1653 

While the Dutch were thus forming ſettlements at the 
extremities of the Eaſt, they began to extend their con- 
queſts weſtward in America, after the expiration of the 
twelve years truce they had made with Spain. The 
Weſt India company poſlefied itſelf of almoſt all the 
Brazils between the years 1623 and 1636. It is amaz- 
ing to fee, in the regiſters of this company, that in ſo 
mort a ſpace of time it fitted out eight hundred fail of 
ſhips, partly men of war and partly merchantmen, and 
took five hundred and forty-five veſſcls from the Spani- 
ards. This company was at that time much ſuperior to 
the Eaſt India one ; but afterwards, when Portugal had 
thrown off the Spaniſh yoke, that nation defended its 
— better than the Dutch, and recovered the 
razils from them, where it found a new ſource of 

riches. 
The moſt profitable of all the Dutch expe- 
1628 ditions was that of their admiral Peter Hein, 
who took the whole fleet of Spaniſh galleons, 
zeturning home from the Havannah, and by that one 
cruiſe brought back upwards of twenty millions to his 
country. The treaſures of the new world, which had 
been conquered by the Spaniards, ſerved to ſtrengthen 
the hands of their old ſubjects againſt them, who were 
now become their moſt formidable enemies. The re- 
public carried on this war during eighty years, (if we 
except the twelve years truce) in the Netherlands, = 
the 
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the Eaſt Indies, and in the new world, and was ſuffici- 
ently powerful to ſecure an advantageous peace to her- 
ſelf at Munſter in 1647, independent of France, her ally 
and old protector, without whom ſhe had promiſed to 
make no treaty. Soon afterwards, viz. in 1652 and the 
following years, ſhe ventured to break with her allies 
the Engliſh : ſhe had as powerful a fleet, and her admi- 
ral, Tromp, diſputed the ſovereignty of the ſea with the 
famous admiral Blake, till he was flain in an engage- 
ment. She afterwards ſent ſuccours to the king of Den- 
mark, when beſicged in his capital of Copenhagen by 
Charles X. of Sweden. Her fleet, commanded by ad- 
miral Opdam, beat the Swediſh fleet, and delivered Co- 
penhagen. She declared war againſt the Engliſh, to 
whom ſhe was always a rival in trade, in the reign of 
Charles II. as ſhe had formerly done with Cromwell, 


though with far greater ſucceſs. In 1668, the became 


the arbiter of crowned heads, and obliged Lewis XIV. 
to make peace with Spain. 'This ſame republic, who 
had been hitherto ſo cloſely connected with France, has 
from that time to the end of the ſeventeenth century 
ſupported Spain againſt France. She has a long time 
been one of the principal parties in the affairs of Europe. 
She has fallen and role again; and at laſt, though confi- 
derably weakened, ſhe ſubſiſts wholly by her trade, 


which was her firſt foundation, without having made 


any conqueſts in Europe, excepting that of Maeſtricht, 
a very {mall and bad country, which only ſerves as a de- 
fence to her frontiers ; ſhe has not enlarged her domini- 
ons ſince the peace of Munſter, in which reſpect ſhe 
more nearly reſembles the antient republic of Tyre, 
whoſe power lay ſolely in its trade, than that of Car- 
thage, which had ſuch numerous poſletfions in America; 


or Venice, which had too great an extent of territories on 
the main land. 


CHAP. 
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Of De N MARK, Swrokx, and PoLanD, in the ſeven- 
teenth Century. 


OI] have not ſeen Denmark entering into the 

ſy tem of Europe in the ſixteenth century. No- 
thing memorable had happened to draw the eyes of 
other nations on it, fince the depoſition of the tyrant 
Chriſtian II. This kingdom, which is compoſed of 
Denmark and Norway, was a long time governed near- 
ly in the ſame manner as that of Poland ; it was an 
ariſtocracy, of which an elective king was preſident. 
This was the ancient form of government in almoſt all 
Europe. But in the year 1660,“ the afſembly of the 
eſtates 


* It is ſurprifing that our author ſhould dwell ſo little on an 
event which tands fingle in the records of hiſtory, At the end of 
a war which had defolated the country, the eftates were aſſembled 
to deliberate upon the preſent condition of the kingdom, and con- 
trive means tur raiſing monty to pay the army and repair the fleet. 
The noblcite propoſcd a tax upon the cunſumption cf different 
ſpecies, under ſuch proviſoes and reftrictions, that they themſelves 
muſt have been, in a great meaſure, exempted from the burden, 
which would have fallen chiefly upon the inhabitants of cities and 
towns. The clergy, as the third eſtate, exaſperated at this ſcheme, 

poſed in their turn, that the fiets of the crown, which the no- 


ſſe enjoyed upon very eaiy terms, ſhould be farmed to the beſt. 


bidders. A violent diſpute enſued, and the two parties were great- 
ly irritated againſt each other. Swan, biſhop of Seclund, and 
Nanſen, burgomaſter of Copenhagen, were the perſons who pre- 
vailed upon the clergy and the third eftate, to ſubſcribe a declara- 
tion, that the crown ſhould be rendered hereditary in the preſent 
royal family. I his they tranſmitted to the nobleſſe for their 
concurrence, The nobles wanted to treat with the king, that he 
ſhould be fatisfied with the ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed in the male line 
of his family; a propoſal which he rejected. The cther two or- 
ders, finding the nobleſſe averſe to their deſign, waited in a body 
on the king with th.s deed, which rendered the crown beredita y 
in his houſe: h= thanked them for their good will, but declared 
he could not accept the offer without the concurrence of the nobi- 
lity, who now endeavoured to break up the dyet and retire from the 
city. The gutes were immediately fhvt, and in two days they com- 

plied. 
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oftates conferred the hereditary right of ſucceſſion, and 


abſolute ſovereign power, on king Frederic III. Den- 
mark then became the only kingdom in the world where 
the people had eſtabliſhed arbitrary power by their own 
ſolemn act. Norway, though a country fix hundred 
leagues in length, made no addition of power to the 
ſtate; a territory of barren rocks could not be much 
peopled. The iſlands which compoſed Denmark are 
more fertile ; but they had not then drawn the ſame 
advantages from them as they have fince. It was little 
imagined at that time that the Danes would have an 
Eaſt-India company, and a ſettlement at Tranquebar ; 
or that their king would be able to maintain a fleet of 
thirty men of war, and an army of five :houſand men. 
Governments, like men, are long in forming. The 
ſpirit of trade, induſtry, and economy, is communi- 
catiag from one to another. I ſhall not here ſpeak of 
the wars in which Denmark was fo frequently engaged 
with its neighbours the Swedes ; they have left tew 
memorable traces behind them ; and you will be better 
pleaſed to remark the manners and form of governments, 
than to enter into a detail of murders, which have pro- 
duced no events worthy the attention of poſterity, 

The kings of Sweden were not deſpotic more than 
thoſe of Denmark, in the fixteenth and ſeventeenth 
centuries. 'The four eſtates, compoſed of one thouſand 
gentiemen, one hundred clergy, one hundred and fifty 
burghers, and about two hundred and fifty peaſants, 
made all the laws of the kingdom. They were not ac- 
quainted here, any more than in Denmark, or the reſt 
of the northern kingdoms, with the titles of marquis, 

| count, 


pled. The capitulation that limited the royal authority was reſtored 
to the king, and all the three orders took the oath of allegiance 
anew, Theſe traniactions happened in the month of Cctober; 
and on the tenth day of January, each order, ſcparately, delivered 
to the king an authentic act, by which they rendered the crown 
hereditary to his heirs whatſoever, either male or female, conter- 
red upon him abſolute power, not only in governing the ftate, but 
alſo in regulating the ſucceſſion and regency. Theſe three inftru- 
ments, ſigned and ſealed by all the members of the dyet, are pre- 
ſerved in the archives of the kingdom, 
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count, and baron, ſo common in the other European 
nations. King Eric, fon to Guflavus Vaſa, was the 
firſt who introduced them into Sweden, in the year 
1561. This Eric, however, was far from being an ab- 
ſolute monarch ; and he left the world an example of 
the misfortunes, which may attend the deſire of being 
deſpotic, without the power of being ſo. The fon of 
the deliverer of Sweden was accu'ed of divers crimes 

before the aſſembly of the ſtates, and unani- 

1569 mcuily depoſed, as Chriſtian II. had been in 

Denmark. He was ſentenced to perpetual 
impriſonment, and his crown given to his brother John. 

As our principal deſign in this multitude of events is 
to direct your attention to thoſe which depend on the 
manners and ſpirit of the times, it will be neceſſary to 
underſtand, that king John, who was a catholic, fear- 
ing that the partizans oi the late king ſhould reſcue him 
from his confinement, and replace him on the throne, 
openly ſent him poiſon, in the ſame manner as the ſul- 
tan ſends the bow-ſtring, and ordered him to be 
ſolemnly interred with his face uncovered, that no per- 
ſon might be ignorant of his death, and that no one 
ſhould a tærwards make ute of his name to ſet up a new 
title to the throne, | 
g The Jeſuit Poſſevinus, who was ſent by 

1580 pope Gregory XIII. into Sweden, and all the 
North, in quality of nuncio, inflicted as a penance on 
king John tor this murder, to eat only one meal on 
Wedaneidays; a penance which was turned into ridi- 
cule, but ſerves to ſhew that ſome expiation was neceſ- 
ſary. King Eric had been puniſhed much more rigor- 
ouſly ſor his crimes. 

Neither king John nor the nuncio Poſſevinus could 
ſuccecd in eſtabliſhing the catholic religion in Sweden. 
John, who was not plealed with Lutheraniſm, endea- 
voured to introduce the Greek communion, but with no 
better ſucceſs. This prince had ſome tincture of learn- 
ing, and was almoſt the only perſon in his kingdom 
who meddled with controverſy, There was an univer- 
fity at Upſal; but it was reduced only to two or three 
profeſſors, without any ſtadents. The nation was un- 

acquainted 
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acquainted with any thing but arms; and yet it had 
made little or no progreſs in the military art. They 
had not began to uſe artillery till the time of Guſtayus 
Vaſa; the other arts were ſo wholly unknown among 
them, that when king John fell ill in 1592, he died 
before they could find a phyiician ; contrary to all other 
kings, who arc frequently ſurrounded with too many. 
There was not then either a phyſician or ſurgeon in all 
Sweden; only a few grocers who ſold medicinal drugs, 
# which they adminiſtcred at hazard. This was the cuſ- 
tom through a!moſt all the North. Mankind were fo 
far from being expuſ.d in that country to an abuſe of 
the arts, that they did not even know how to procure 
themſelves the necellary ones. 

Nevertheleſs, Sweden might at that time have be- 
come very powerful. Sigiſmund, ſon of this king John, 
had been elected king of Poland, ei: ht years before the 
death of his father. 'i'be Swedes then got poſſeſſion of 
Finland and Eſthonia. Sigiſmund, now king 
of Sweden and Poland, might have conquer- 1600 
ed all Muſcovy, which was at that time in 
no poſture of defence ; but Sigiſmund was a catholic, 
and his Swediſh ſubjects Lutherans, ſo that he made no 
conqueſts; and at length loſt the crown of Sweden. 
The fame eſtates who had depoſed his uncle Eric, de- 
poſed him alſo ; and declared another of his uncles king 
in his ſtead: this was Charles IX. father to 
the great Guſtavus Adolphus. All theſe 1604 
events did not happen without commotions, 
wars, and conſpiracies, which ever attend ſuch changes. 
Charles IX. was regarded only as an uſurper by the 
princes who were allies to Sigiſmund ; but the Swedes 
conſidered him as their lawful ſovereign. 

_ Guſtavus Adolphus, his fon, ſucceeded 6 
him without any obſtacle, when he was not N 
full eighteen years of age; which is the time limited 
for the majority of the kings of Sweden and Denmark, 
as well as that of the princes of the empire. The 
Swedes were not then in poſſeſſion of Scania, one of the 
fineſt of their provinces, it having been ceded to the 
Danes ever ſince the fourteenth century; ſo that the 
| kingdom 
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kingdom of Sweden was almoſt always the theatre of al! 
the wars between the Swedes and Danes. The firſt 
thing which Guſtavus Adolphus did, was to make an 
incurſion into Scania, but he could never recover it. 
His freſt wars proved very unſucceſsful, and he was 
obliged to make peace with Denmark. But fo great 
was his inclination to war, that he marched 
1613 to attack the Muſcovitos beyond Narva, as 
ſoon as he was free of the Danes. He aſter- 
wards fell upon Livonia, which belonged to the Poles, 
| and, attacking his couſin Sigiſmund every 
1620 where, he penetrated into Livonia. The 
emperor Ferdinand II. who was Sigiſmund's 
ally, and feared the riſing power of young Guſtavus, 
ſent a body of troops againſt him. By this we may 
judge, that the French miniftry had no great difficulty 
in perſuading Guſtavus to invade Germany.“ This 
warrior king made a truce with Sigiſmund and the 
Poles ; during which he kept his conqueſts. You know 
how he ſhook the throne of Ferdinand IT. and how he 
died in the flower of his age, and in the midft of his 
victories. | 
His daughter, Chriſtina, no leſs famous 
1632 than himſelf, after a reign as glorious as that 
of her father, after having fought battles 
and prefided in the treaty of Weſtphalia, which re- 
fore peace to Germany, to the amazement of all 
Europe, abdicated her crown at the age of. twenty- 
ſeven. Puffendorff ſays, that ſhe was obliged to reſign 
the government ; but at the ſame time he owns, that 
when that princeſs communicated her reſolution for the 
firſt time to the ſenate, in 1651, the ſenators, with tears 
in their eyes, intreated her not to leave the kingdom: 
that nevertheleſs, ſhe perſiſted in her contempt of the 
May 21 throne, and, having aſſembled the eſtates, ſhe 
16-4, quirted Sweden, deaf to the prayers and in- 
54. treaties of her ſubjects. She had never ap- 
you incapable of ſupporting the weight of a crown, 
ut ſhe was fond of the polite arts. Had ſhe becn a 
queen 
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queen in Italy, ſhe would never have abdicated. This 


is the greateſt example we have of the real ſuperiority of 
the arts, of politeneſs, and of ſocial perfection, over mere 
nominal greatneſs. 

Her couſin, Charles X. duke of Deux Ponts, was choſ- 
en her ſucceſſor by the eſtates. This —_ was whol- 
ly devoted to war. He marched into Poland, and con- 
quered it with the fame rapidity as we have fince ſeen 
his grandſon, Charles XIT. ſubdue it ; and he loſt it in 
the ſame manner. The Danes, who were then the de- 
fenders of Poland, as being conſtant enemies to the 
Swedes, fell upon Sweden ; but Charles X. though driv- 
en out of Poland, marched over the ſea upon the ice, 
from iſland to iſland, and appeared before — ona 
This prodigious undertaking brought about a peace; by 
which Scania was re ſtored to Sweden, after having been 


* kept from it for above three centuries. 


His ſon, Charles XI. was the firſt abſolute king of Swe- 


den, and his grandſon, Charles XII. was the laſt. I 


ſhall þere obſerve only one thing, which ſhews how 
much the ſpirit of government has changed in the North, 
and how Jong a time it required to bring about this 
change. It was not till after the death at Charles XII. 
that the Swedes, who bad hitherto been wholly devot - 
ed to arms, addicted themſelves to agricul ure and com- 
merce, ſo far as an ungrateful ſoil and the mediocrity of 
their riches would permit them. They have fince had 
an Eaſt-India company; and their ſteel, which the 
formerly uſed only for fighting, has fince been tranſ- 
ported in their ſhips from the port of Gottenburgh 
to the ſouthern provinces of Mogulſtan and China. 
Poland was the only country in the world, which, 
joining the name of republic with that of monarchy, al- 
ways choſe a foreigner for their king,“ as the Venetians 
do 


Our author ſurely cannot meant that Poland was always govern- 
ed by a foreign prince, inaſmuch as king Staniſlaus, fill alive, John 


| Sobieſki, Michael Koribat, Wineſnowiſki, John Cafimir, and many 


«ther princes who reigned in that king/iom, were natives of Poland. 
The crown 13 indeed eleftive, and the king at his election is oblig- 
to promiſe upon oath, that he will inviokibly obſerve the pata 

| | conventa, 
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do for the genera! of their army. Ir is likewiſe the only 
kingdom which has not been actuated by the ſpirit of 
conqueſt, being wholly occupied in defending its fron- 
tiers againſt the incurfions of the Turks and Muſcovites. 

The catholic and proteſtant factions, which had diſ- 
turbed ſo many Rates, at length made their way into this 
nation. The proteſtants were in ſo much credit, as to 
procure an euict, granting them liberty of conſcience, f 
in 1587; and their party was become fo ſtrong, that the 
pope's nuacio, Annibal of Capua, employed them only 
to endeavour to place the crown of Poland on the head 
of the ar-hduke Maximilian, brother to the emperor 
Rodolph II. Accordingly the proteſtant faftion actual- 
ly elected the archduke, while the oppoſite faction choſe 
the Swediſh prince Sigiſmund, grandion to Guſtavus 
Vaſa, of whom we have already ſpoken. Sigiſmund 
ſhould have been king of Sweden, had the rights of ſuc- 


cethon taken place; but you have already ſeen that the 


throne of Sweden was at the diſpoſal of the eſtates. 
And he was ſo far from reigning there, that his nephew, 
Guſtavus Adolphus, was on the point of driving him 
from the throne of Poland, and laid aſide his deſign only 


to march into Germany, in order to dethrone the empe- 
ror, It 


cenwenta, or capitulation tendered to him by order of the ſenate and 
nobility. The principal articles of this agreement are theſe : 
«« That the king ſhall not appoint his ſucceſſor; that he ſhall leave 
to the republic the right of coining money: that he ſhall not declare 
war againſt any prince or tate whatſoever, without the conſent of the 
Republic : that he ſhall admit no foreigners into his council, nor 
confer upon them 'any office, dignity or government : that he ſhall 
not marry but according to the antient laws, with the conſent of the 
ſenate : that for th: maintenance of his table, he ſhall have no royal 
demeſnes but ſuch as the Republic granted to the kings his prede- 
ceſſors : that with the advice of his council, he ſhall regulate the 
forces of the Republic in ſuch a manner, that it ſhall never have oc- 
caſion for foreign auxiliaries : that he ſhall not in any ſhape dimi- 
niſh, but on the contrary, augment the treaſure at Cracovia: that 
he ſhall borrow no money, but with the conſent of the Republic : 
that ſhould the neceſſities of the ſtate ever require a naval force, he 
ſhall not have power to r-iſe it, but with the conſent of the nobility, 
and by the advi e of the ſenate. | 

+ The king is obliged, by his coronation oath, to tolerate Luther- 
aniſm in Poliſh PruMi :, where there are alſo ſome Calviniſts. Poland 
abounds alſo with Jews, to whom particular privileges are granted, 
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It is an aſtoniſhing thing that the Swedes ſhould have 


ſo often over-run Poland as conquerors, and that the 
Turks, who are ſo much more powerful, ſhould never 
have penetrated far beyond the borders of that kingdom, 
Sultan Oſman attacked the Poles with an army of two 
hundred thouſand men in Sigiſmund's time, on the ſide 
of Moldavia. The Coſſacks, who were the only people 
en connected with the republic, and who were under 
its protection, by the obſtinate reſiſtance they made, ren- 
dered the Turkiſh invaſion fruitleſs. What muſt we 
conclude from the ill ſucceſs of ſo powerful an armament, 


* = ry 9 


% 
; unleſs that the ſultan's generals did not know how to 


make war ; 
Sigiſmund died. in the ſame year with Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus. His ſon, Ladiſlaus, who 1632 


*X ſucceeded him, ſaw the beginning of the fatal 


defection of theſe Coflacks, who had been fo long the bul- 
warks of the republic, and now gave their ſervice either 
to the Turks or the Ruſſians. Theſe people, whom we 
muſt diſtinguiſh irom the Coſſacks of the Tanais, * in- 
habit the borders of the Voriſthenes. F Their lives are, 
in cvery reſpect, like thoſe of the antient Scythians, and 
Jof the Tartars, who border on the Black Sea. All this 
part of the world, to the north-eaſt of Europe, was then 


% *.< 


Fn a ſavage fate. It was the exact image of the pre- 


tended heroic ages, when mankind were contented with 
the neceſſaries of life, and pillaged theſe ne- 
ceſſaries from their neighbours. The Poliſh nobles in 
the palatinates, which bordered upon the Ukraine, 
wanted to treat the Coſſacks as their vaſlals, that is to ſay, 
their bondmen: upon which the whole nation, who 
had no other poſſeſſions but their liberty, revolted to a 


Or Don, by the antients reckoned one of the moſt famous ri- 
ers in the world, and the boundary between Europe and Aſia; it 
iſſues trom St. John's Lake, and after uniting with the Soſna, con- 
rin a long cour e, till it divides itſelf into three arms, and fall: 
into the Palus Mzotis, below Aſoph. 
f Or Nieper, one of the largeft rivers in Europe, it has its ſource 
ia a moraſs, in the Walſhouſkei foreſt, runs in a great many wind- 
$2225 through Lithuania, and empties itſelf into the Black Sea, be- 


1 n — and Kilburn, It has thirteen catarafts within a 
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man; and for a long time committed horrid depreda- 
tion on the territories of Poland. "Theſe Coſſacks were 
of the Greek church ; another ſtrong reaſon to make 
them irreconcileable enemies to the Poles. Part of them 
acknowledged the Ruſſians for their maſters and part 
the Turks, on condition of ſtill enjoying their liberty, 
or rather anarchy. They ſtill preſerve the little reli- 
gion they have amongſt thein, which was that of the 
Greek church, but are now almoſt wholly deprived of 
their liberty by the Ruſhan empire; which, ſince it ha: 
of late years been civilized itſelf, has attempted to civi- 
lize them alſo. 

King Ladiſlaus died without leaving any iſſue by his 
wife, Maria Louiſa de Gonzaga, the ſame who was in 
love with Cinq-Mars, maſter of the horſe to Lewis XIII. 
of France.“ Ladiſlaus had two brothers, both in holy 
orders; the one, called Jon Caſimir, was a Jeſuit and 
a cardimal; the other, biſhop of Breſlau and Kiow. 
The cardinal and the biſhop diſputed the throne with 
each other. Caſimir was at length elected, 
who ſent back his cardinal's hat to the pope, 
and took the crown in its ſtead. But after 
having been ſpectator, for upwards of twenty years, of 
the defolation of his kingdom, by factions at home, and 
by th= incurſions of Charles X. king of Sweden, and 
thoſe of the Muſcovites and Coffacks ; he, follow ing 
the example of queen Chriſtina, abdicated the throne, 
= ol but with far leſs glory, and retired to Paris. 

where he died abbot of St. Germain des Pres, 
Poland was not more happy under his ſucceſſor 
Michael Coribut. All that the loſt at different times 
would form an immenſe kingdom. The Swedes had 
taken Livonia, which the Ruſſians ſtill continue in pol- 
ſeſſion of, together with the duchy of Courland. The 
Ruſſians themſelves, after having ſtripped it of the pro- 
vinces of Pleſkou and Smolenſkou, made themſelves 
maſters of almoſt all Kiow and the Ukraine. The 
Turks took Podolia and Volhinia in the reign of this 
Michael. 


1648 


by 


» See Chap. cxlvi, 


In fine, Poland could not ſupport itſelf but 
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by becoming tributary to the Ottoman Porte. The 
grand marechal of the crown, John Sobieſki, waſhed 
out this ſtain, indeed, in the blood of the Turks, at 
the battle of Chokzim :* this famous battle delivered 
Poland from its tribute, and placed the, crown on So- 
bieſki's head. But certainly this 8 neither ſo 
katal to the Turks, nor ſo deciſive as was ſaid, ſceing 
that they ſtill continued to kee 222 of Podolia 
© and a part of the Ukraine, with the important fortreſs 
Jof Kaminick, which they had taken. It is true, that 
Ihen Sobieſki came to be king, he rendered his name 
immortal by the delivery of Vienna, but he could ne- 
| ver recover Kaminiek; and the Turks kept it till after 
his death, when they reſlored it at the peace of Carlo- 
witz, in 1699. 

Poland, amidſt all its commotions, never ſuffered a 
Y change in its manners, its government, or its laws; 
nor became either richer or poorer: but for want of a 


CC we * * w 


. Jrerfect military diſcipline, which the czar Peter had, 
th 3 through the aſſiſtance of foreigners, found means to in- 
d, 4 troduce 
Cc, 
er This battle, which was fought November 11, in the year 
of 1673, at Chokzim on the Nieſter, by the frontier of Moldavia, 
1d SFcontinued three days ſucceſſively. The Turks are ſaid to have loſt 
ad eight thouſand Janiſſcries, and more than double that number of 

"Spahis. They were afterwards worſted in ſeveral engagements, by 
ng a ; Sobieſki, and obliged to ſue for peace, which was concluded at 
IC, Zurowna. In the year 1674, he was elevated to the throne of 
ies. Poland, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the emperor Leopold, 
es, ho endeavoured to procure the crown for prince Charles of Lor- 
Tor ain. In the year 1633, the grand vizier, Kara Muſtapha, enter- 


xd Hungary at the head of two hundred and forty thouſand men, 


nes efcated the prince of Lorrain, at the paſſage of the Raab, and un- 
jad ertook the hege of Vienna. Sobieſki, underſtanding that the 
of- Eity was reduced to extremity, generouſly forgot the ill offices he 
"he d ſuſtained at the hands of the emperor, and marched with a con- 
| iderable army to his aſſiſtance. Being joined by the imperial army, 
— nder the duke of Lorrain, and by the electors of Bavaria and 
ves 4B 


Paxony, at the head of their reſpective troops, he gave battle to 
ſhe be Turks, and routed them with great laughter. Vienna being 
this be thus relieved, he purſued the enemy to Barkau, where, though at 


der WF he met with a check, owing to the impetuoſity of his courage, 
next day renewed the attack with ſuch vigour, that the Turks 
by ce entirely defeated. In conſequence of this victory, he relieved 


MP arkau, Gran, and Strigonia, 
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rroduce amongſt his ſubjects, and which proved ſo in- 
finitely advantageous to his kingdom, it has happened 
that the Ruſſians, who were ſo long held in contempt 
by the Poles, have obliged them to receive a king ot 
their nomination; and that ten thouſand Ruſſians have 
impoſed laws on the aſſembly of the Poliſh nobility. 
As to religion, it occaſioned very little diſturbance in 
this part of the world. The Unitarians had for ſome 


time churches in Poland and Lithuania, at the begin- 


ning of - the ſeventeenth century, Theſe Unitarians, 
who were ſometimes called Socinians, ſometimes Arians, 
pretended to defend the cauſe of the deity himſelf, by 
confidering him as one ſole incommunicable being, who 
had no ſon but by adoption. This was not entirely the 
doctrine of the ancient Euſebians. They pretended to 
reſtore upon carth the purity of the primitive ages of 
chriſtianity, renouncing all civil offices, and the pro- 
ſeſũon of arms. Subjects, who made a ſcruple of con- 
fcience of fighting, did not ſeem very well adapted 
for a country that was inceſſantly in arms againſt the 
Turks, Nevertheleſs, this religion continued to flou- 
riſh in Poland till the year 1658,* when it was prohi- 
bi ed, becauſe it was found that theſe ſectaries, who 
had renounced arms, had not renounced intrigues, 
They had entered into a league with Ragotſki, prince 
of Tranſilvania, at that time an enemy to the republic. 
However, they ſtill continue in great numbers in Po- 
land, tho” they are not allowed to make an open pro- 

feſſion of their opinion. | | 
The orator Maimbourg pretends that they fled over 
to Holland, © where, ſays he, every religion is tole- 
1 rated 


* Fauſtus Sccinus reſided in this nation, and his diſciples became 
very numerous; but they were reſtrained by an edi, in the reign 
of John Caſimir; and John Sobieſki expeiled them from the king- 
dom, for having publiſhed a bock, entitled, Toarmentum trinitater: 
throng deturbans. Socinus denied the pre-exiftence of the Word, and 
conſidered Jeſus Chriſt as no other than a mere man. He main- 
tained that the Holy Ghoſt was not a diſtin perſon, and that the 
Father alone was truly and properly God, He rejected the doc- 
trines of the Redemption, of Original Sin, Grace, and Predeſt:- 
nation; and attrmed that the ſacraments were ſample ceremonies 
without efficacy. 
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rated but that of the church of Rome.” 'The orator is 
greatly miſtaken in this article, as he is in many others, 
The Roman catholics are ſo far tolerated in the United 
Provinces, that they make almoſt two thirds of the nati- 
on ; whereas the Unitarians or Socinians never had any 
public place of divine worſhip there. This religion has 
ſpread itſelf privately in Holland, Tranſilvania, Sileſia, 
Poland, and England; more eſpecially in the latter. It 


1 may be reckoned among the many revolutions of the 
human mind, that this religion, which reigned in the 


church for three centuries and an half after Conſtantine, 


* ſhould be revived again in Europe within theſe two cen- 
turies, and ſpread itſelf over ſo many provinces, and yet 


not have a fingle temple in any one part of the world. 
It ſeems as if chriſtians were afraid to admit into their 
communion a ſect, which formerly triumphed for ſo 


: long a time over all other communions, 


HAT. U. 


Of Russia in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 


turies. x 


E did not at this time give the name of Ruſſia to 
Muſcovy, and we had but a vague idea of this 


3 country ; the city of Moſcow being better known in 


Europe than the reſt of this vaſt empire, it was thence 


called Muſcovy. Its ſovereign takes the title of emperor 
of all the Ruſhas, becauſe there are ſeveral provinces of 
X this ſame name, which either belong to him, or to which 
= he has ſome pretenſions ; viz. White Ruſſia, in which 
z the capital of Moſcow, and is the old territory of the 
F Roxelans ; Black Ruſſia, TI part of which, towards 


Vor. V. | Lithuania, 


The names of White Ruſſia and Black Ruſſia are given by 
different authors to Muſcovy in general. It is called White, on ac- 
count of its being covered with ſnow in the winter; and Black, 
from its gloomy foreſts ; or, according to Cellarius, from its iron 
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Lithuania, belongs to the Poles; and Red Ruſſia, which 
is to the weſtward of the Boriſthenes. 

The form of government in Muſcovy, or Ruſſia, in 
the fixteenth century, was nearly the ſame with that of 
Poland. The Boiars, like the Poliſh nobles, reckoned 
their riches by the number of inhabitants on their lands. 
The huſbandmen were all their ſlaves. The czars were 
frequently choſen by the Boiars ; but the czar likewiſe 
as frequently nominated his own ſucceſſor, which the 
kings of Poland never did. 'The uſe of artillery was ve- 
ry little known in this part of the world in the fixteenth 
century, and they were entire ſtrangers to military diſ- 
cipline : every Boiar brought his peaſants with him to 
the place of rendezvous for the troops, and armed them 
with arrows, ſabres, wooden poles tipped with ſteel, in 
the form of pikes, and a few muſkets. They had no 
field operations, no magazines, no hoſpitals ; their only 
method of making war was by incurſions, and when 
there was nothing more to plunder, the Ruſſian boiar, 
the Poliſh ſtaroſt, and the Tartarian mirza, called off his 
troops. 

Manuring the ground, tending the flocks, and fighting, 
was the whole of a Ruſſian's life, till the time of Peter 
the Great, and the life of three fourths of the inhabit. 
ants of the earth. | 

The Ruſſians, about the middle of the fixteenth cen- 

, made an eaſy conqueſt of the kingdoms of Caſan 
and Aſtracan from the weakened Tartars, who were till 
more undiſciplined than themſelves: but before Peter 
the Great, they could not make head againſt the Swedes 
on the fide of Finland, as regular troops could not fail of 
having the advantage over them. From the time of 
John owitz, or Baſilides, who conquered Aſtracan 
and Caſan, a part of Livonia, Pleſkou, and Novogorod, 
till czar Peter, there happened nothing conſiderable. 

There was a remarkable reſemblance between this 
Baſilides and the czar Peter. Both of them put their 
own ſons to death. John Baſilides ſuſpecting his ſon of 
a conſpiracy againſt him, during the ſiege of Pleſkou, 
killed him with his ſpear ; and Peter, who had condemn- 

ed 
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ed his ſon to die, would not ſuffer him to ſurvive his ſen- 

tence tho he ſeemed to forgive him. F 
There are few events in hiſtory of a more extraordi- 
nary nature, than that of the falſe Demetriug's, which 
diſturbed Ruſſia for ſo long a time after the death of John 
Baſilides. This czar left two ſons, named Feoder or 
Theodore, the other Demetri or Demetrius. Feoder 
ſucceeded to the crown ; Demetrius was confined in a 
village named Uglis, together with the czarina his mo- 
ther. The rude manners of that court had not, as yet, 
adopted the policy of the ſultan and antient Greek em- 
perors, to ſacrifice the princes of the blood to the ſafety 
of the throne. The prime miniſter, named Boris-Gude- 
nou, whoſe fiſter Feoder had married, perſuaded that 
prince that he could not eſtabliſh his authority but by 
imitating the Turks and aſſaſſinating his brother. Boris 
accordingly ſent an officer to the village, where young 
Demetrius was brought up, with orders to kill him. 
The officer, at his return, ſaid, that he had executed his 
X commiſſion, and claimed the promiſed reward: Boris, 
inſtead of recompenſing the murtherer, ordered him to 
be ſlain himſelf, in order to ſuppreſs all proofs of the 
crime. It is ſaid that ſome time afterwards this ſame 
prime miniſter poiſoned * Feoder; but, though he 
— Was 


+ Our author ſeems fond of convicting princes of 
filicide. We have already taken notice of this ci e in ano- 
ther volume, where he treats of the death of Don Carlos, ſon of 
Philip II. of Spain. We do not find any reaſon to believe that Pe- 
er was more guilty in this reſpect than Philip. His ſon, Alexis 
IM Petrowitz, was a worthleſs prince, that he not only gave a looſe 
F 2 — but even formed a conſpiracy to dethrone 
his father. He from Muſcovy; and being brought back, 
de czar pardoned him, on condition that he ſhould diſcover his ac- 
x complices, and renounce the ſucceſſion in favour of his brother. 
Theſe terms he embraced ; and Peter Petrowitz, the ſecond ſon, 
vas declared heir 7 of the empire, Peter, the father, find- 
ing that his eldeſt ſon had not obſerved the articles of agreement 
-2 which he had figned, ordered him to be tried by the officers of juſ- 
ice and the clergy, who were unanimouſly of opinion that he was 
orthy of death. This ſentence had ſuch an effect upon the prince, 
hat he grew ſtupid and lethargic, and died ſoon after, 
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was ſuſpected of this crime, he nevertheleſs 

1597 ſucceeded to the crown of the prince whom 
had murdered. 

At this time there appeared in Lithuania, a young 

-man, who pretended to be the prince Demetrius, who 

had eſcaped from the murtherer ſent to aſſaſſinate him. 


Several perſons who had ſeen him with his mother pre- 


tended to know him again by certain marks. He per- 


fectly reſembled the prince in features and perſon, and 


thewed a croſs enriched with precious ſtones, which had 
been tied about the neck of prince Demetrius when he 
was chriſtened. The palatine of Sandomir acknowledg- 
ed him immediately as the fon of John Baſilides, and the 
true ezar. 1 A dyet of Poland examined ſolemnly the 

of his birth; and having found them incontefti- 
ble, furniſhed him with an army to drive out the 
uſurper Boris, and recover the crown of his anceſ- 


tors. 

In Ruſſia, however, Demetrius was looked upon as an 
impoſtor, and even a magician. The Ruſſians could 
never think that a Demetrius, introduced by Poliſh Ro- 
man catholics, and having two Jeſuits for his counſel- 
lors, could be their true king. The Boiars were fo per- 
ſuaded of his being an impoſtor, that, the czar Boris dy- 
ing, they, without heſitation, placed his fon Boris, a 
youth of fifteen years of age, on the throne. | 

In the mean time Demetrius continued ad- 

1605 vancing into Ruſha with the Poliſh army. 

Thoſe who were diſpleaſed with the Muſco- 
vite government declared in his favour. One of the 
generals of the Ruſhan troops, as ſoon as he came in pre- 


ſence of Demetrius's army, cricd out, that he was the | 


lawful heir to the empire, and inſtantly went over to 


him 


+ This Poliſh nobleman was Adam Wifnſhowitziki, who having ; 


correfted Demetrius, known by the name of Griſka, this pretended 
prince ſhed a flood of tears, telling his maſter that if be knew hi: 
u he would not treat him in that manner. Then he declared 


| of Boris, and produced a golden crofs adorned with precious 
ſtones, which he ſaid was hung round his neck at his baptiſm ; but 


it was the vaivode of Sandomir, who raiſed an army in his favour. Þ 


imſelf the ſon of John Baflowitz, who had been ſaved from the 
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him with the corps he commanded. The revolution 


ſoon became complete. Demetrius was no longer a ma- 
gician. The people of Moſco ran to ſeize upon young 
Boris and his mother, and dragged them to 

priſon. Demetrius was roclaimed czar with- 160 

out any contradiction. It was proclaimed that 

voung Boris and his mother were murdered in priſon. 
It is moſt probable, that Demetrius cauſed them to be 
put to death. 

The widow of John Baſilides, mother to the true or 
falſe Demetrius, had been for a long time baniſhed into 
the north of Ruffia ; the new czar. ſent to fetch her to 
court, in a kind of chariot, as magnificent as could be had 
at that time. He went ſeveral miles to meet heron the 
way, and both of them knew each other again, embrac- 
ing with a flood of tears in the preſence of all the peo- 
ple, who no longer doubted that Demetrius was the true 
emperor, He married the daughter of the palatine of 
Sandomir, his firſt protector, and this proved his ruin. + 
The people could. not bear to behold, without borror, a 
catholic empreſs, a court filled with ſtrangers, and a 
church built expreſsly for the Jeſuits. Demetrius was 
no longer eſteemed a Ruſſian. 

In the midſt of the diverſions, given on account of the 
czar's marriage, a Boiar, named Zuſki, got together a 
number of conſpirators, put himſelf at their head, and 
entered the palace with a drawn ſabre in one hand and a 
croſs in the other. The Poliſh guard were all cut in 


3Z pieces: Demetrius himſelf was loaded with chains. The 


conſpirators confronted him with the czarina, Bafilides's 
widow, who had fo ſolemnly acknowledged him as her 
ſon. The clergy obliged her to take an oath upon the 
croſs, and to declare whether Demetrius was really her 
ſon or not. Then, whether the fear of death forced the 
the princeſs to take a falſe oath, and overcome nature, or 
that ſhe actually paid the homage due to truth, ſhe de- 
clared, with a flood of tears, that the czar was not her 


D 3 ſon; 


+ He — rendered himſelf odious to the Ruſſians, by en- 
couraging foreigners, particularly in eſtabliſhing a guard compoſed of 
French, Engliſh, Germans, and Livonians. * 8 
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ſon ; that the true Demetrius had been really murdered 
while a child; and that ſhe had followed the example of 
the reſt of the nation, in acknowledging the new czar, 
in order to revenge the death of her ſon on the family of 
his murderers. It was then faid, that Demetrius was 
one of the common people; that his true name was 
Griſka Utropoya, and that he had been ſome time a 
monk in a convent in Ruſſia. He had been reproached 
before with not being of the Greek church, and now he 
was reproached with being at once a Ruſſian peaſant and 
a Greek monk. However that was, the chief of the 
conſpirators, Zuſki, killed him with his own hand, and 
aſcended the throne in his ſtead. 

The new czar, who had thus ſuddenly ſeized on the 
crown, ſent back to their own country the few Poles who 
had ſurvived the ſlaughter. As he had no other right 
to the throne, nor any other merit but that of baving aſ- 
ſaſſinated Demetrius, the other Boiars, who, from his 
equals, were now become his ſubjects, ſoon ſpread a re- 
— abroad, that the murdered czar was not an impoſtor, 

ut the true Demetrius; and that his murderer was un- 
worthy of the crown. The name of Demetrius was 
dear to the Ruſſians. The chancellor of him who had 
been murdered took it into his head to declare, that he 
was not dead, but that he would ſoon recover of his 
wounds, and appear at the head of his faithful ſub- 
jects. 
, This chancellor travelled all over Muſcovy, carrying 
with him in a litter a young man, whom he called De- 
metrius, and treated as his ſovereign. At this name 
there was a general inſurrection of the people; battles 
were fought in the name of this Demetrius, whom no- 
body ſaw ; but, the chancellor's party being defeated, 
this ſecond Demetrius ſoon diſappeared. All imagina- 
tions were ſo impreſſed with this name, that a third De- 
metrius preſented himſelf in Poland, who proved more 
fortunate than his predeceſſors had been. He was ſup- 
ported by Sigiſmund, king of Poland, and came and be- 
_ fieged the tyrant Zuſki in, his very capital of Moſcow. 
Zuſki had ſtill in his hands the widow of the firſt Deme- 
trius, and the palatine of Sandomir her father, 2 
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third Demetrius claimed her as his wife, and Zuſki, who 
ſaw himſelf cloſely ſhut y + within the city, reftored the 
daughter and the father, hoping, N to foften the 
king of Poland, or flattering himſelf chat the princeſs 
would not acknowledge an impoſtor as her huſband ; 
but this impoſtor was viftorious. The widow of the firſt 
Demetrius therefore did not heſitate to acknowledge 
this third as her true and lau ful huſband ; and, as the firſt 
had found a mother, the third as eaſily found a wife. 
The father-in-law ſwore that this was his ſon-in-law, 
and the people believed it as a truth. The Boiars, di- 
vided between the tyrant Zuſki and the 1mpoſior, ac- 
knowledged neither the one nor the other. They de- 
poſed Zuſki, and confined him in a convent. . This was 
a ſuperſtitious notion which the Ruſſians had, in com- 
mon with the old Greek church, that a prince who had 
once been made a monk, could never rcign afterwards : 
this ſame cuſtom had formerly crept into the Latin 


church. Zuſki 2 no more, and Demetrius was 


aſſaſſinated “ at a feaſt by ſome Tartars. 
The Boiars then offered their crown to 
rince Ladiſlaus, ſon of Sigiſmund, king of 1610 
oland. Ladiſlaus made preparations to come 
and receive it, when a fourth Demetrius appeared to 
* it with him. This perſon pretended that God 
a 
made upon his lite, at Uglis by the tyrant Boris, at Moſ- 
cow by the uſurper Zuſki, and again by the Tartars. 
He found ſeveral partiſans, who believed theſe three mi- 


raculous eſcapes. The city of Pleſkou acknowledged 


him as czar, He fixed his court there for ſome years, 
during which time the Ruſſians, who repented them of 
having called in the Poles, drove them out every where, 
and Sigiſmund loſt all hopes of ſeeing his ſon Ladiſlaus 
on the throne of the czars. In the midſt of theſe trou- 
bles, the ſon of the patriarch Feder Romanow was plac- 

D 4 ed 


In revenge for the death of their prince, Kafimowſki, whom 
he had ordered to be drowned. This impoſtor was by ſome ſuppoſed 


to have becn a ſchcolmaſter at Socola, and by others to have been a 


Jew. 


conſtantly oy» him in the three attempts 
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ed on that throne. 'The patriarch was a relation, by the 
wite's fide, to czar John Baſilides. His ſon, Michael 
Federowitz, that is to ſay, the ſon of Feder, was choſen 
czar at ſeventeen years of age by his father's intereſt. 
All Ruffia acknowledged this Federowitz ; and the city 
of Pleſkou delivered up to him the fourth Demetrius, 
who ended his reign on a gallows. 

There was yet a fifth left: this was the ſon of the firſt 
who had actually reigned, and had eſpouſed the daugh- 
ter of the palatine of Sandomir ; his mother had con- 
veyed him out of Moſcow, when ſhe went in queſt of 
the third Demetrius, in whom ſhe pretended to — 
her true huſband. She afterwards took refuge among the 
Coſſacks with this child, who was looked upon as the 
grandſon of John Baſilides, and who might very poſſi. 
bly be ſo ; but as ſoon as Michael Federowitz was ſet- 
tled on the throne, he obliged the Coſſacks to deliver up 
the mother and ſon, and ordered them both to be 
drowned. 

It was not expected that a ſixth Demetrius would 
make his appearance ; however, a new pretender ſhew- 
ed himſelf at the court of Ruſſia, under this name, while 
Michael Federowitz reigned in Muſcovy and Ladiſlaus 
in Poland. Some young people, who were bathing with 
a Coſſack of their own age, perceived theſe words prick- 
ed upon his back with the point of a needle, in Ruſſian 
characters, Demetrius, the ſon of the czar Deme- 
trius.” This perſon immediately paſſed for the ſame 
ſon of the firſt Demetrius who had been drowned by 
the czar Federowitz's orders. God had worked a mira- 
cle for his deliverance ; * he was treated as the * 

n 


® According to the account given of this young man by Moreri, 
from the Impoſteurs Infignes, there was no miracle pretended ; and 
this, in all probability, was really the ſon of Demetrius Griſka. 
The princeſs, his mother, being far advanced in her pregnancy when 
her huſband was murdered, and foreſecing that the uſurper's ven- 
geance would fall upon the fruit of her womb, prevailed upon a 
Coſſack, whoſe wife was in the ſame fituation, to exchange their 
children: by which means the Coffack's child paſſed for the ſon of 
Demetrius, and was put to death accordingly, The other child be- 


ing 
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ſon at Ladiſlaus's court, and was made uſe of to excite 
new troubles in Ruſſia. But his protector Ladiflaus 
dying, he loſt all hopes of ſucceeding, and retired into 
* and from thence to Holſtein. Unhappily for 
him the duke of Holſtein having ſent an ambaſſador to 
the court of Moſcow, in order to ſettle a trade for 
Perſian filks, the ambaſſador, inſtead of fucceeding in 
his negociation, ran greatly in debt at Moſcow z and 
the duke of Holſtein, to procure a diſcharge of this 
debt, delivered up this laſt — who was quar- 
tered alive. 

Theſe adventures, which ſound fabulous, and yet 


are very true, never happen among a civilized people, 


who have a regular form of government. The czar 
Alexis, ſon of Michael Federowitz, and grandſon to the 


patriarch Feder Romanow, who was crowned in 1645, 


is ſcarcely known in Europe, unleſs by being father of 
Peter the Great. | 


»ng baptized, and marked on the back with characters ſignifying 
his birth, was carried away by the Coſfack into his own country; 
where, however, he beſtowed upon him a good education, in con- 
ſequence of having received a conſiderable ſum of money from the 
mother, This princeſs had, at her death, diſcloſed to ſome of her 
confidents the ſecret of the child ; but ſhe knew not whither the 
Coſſack had retired, and he died ſuddenly, without having made 
Demetrius acquainted with the ſtory of his birth. Chance, how- 
ever, diſcovered him, in the little town of Samburg, twelve miles 
from Lovemburg, in Black Ruffia, The marks on his back being 
— in the bath, he was acknowledged by John Nicholas 

nĩelouſki, treaſurer of the kingdom, who ſent him in a proper 
equipage to the court of Uladiflaus IV, king of Poland. At the 
death of this king, he retired to Sweden, where thinking himſelf 
not altogether ſafe, he removed. to the court of Holſtein, where he 


met with an hoſpitable. reception. This prince having ſent two 


ambaſſadors to Muſcovy, one of them, called Burchman, borrow- 
ed, in his maſter's name, a conſiderable ſum of money, from the 
grand duke of Muſcovy's treaſurer. A Ruſſian factor at Lubeck 
gave the duke of Holſtein to underſtand, that the debt ſhould be 


cancelled if he would deliver Demetrius to the Czar. The duke 
could not reſiſt this temptation : and the prince was ſent by ſea to 


Moſcow, where he ſu death, His head and members were 


2 before the caſtle, and his body was devoured. by 
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58 Of the OTToman Empize. 
Ruſſia, till the time of Peter the Great, continued 


almoſt unknown to the ſouthern nations of Europe, and 
Jn in a miſerable deſpotiſm of the prince over the 

iars, and of the Boiars over the peaſants. What are 
at preſent complained of as abuſes, among civilized na- 
tions, would have been divine laws for the Ruſſians. 
There are ſome regulations which excite the murmurs 
of our merchants and manufacturers; but in all the 
northern countries it was very rare to have a bed: the 
people in general lay upon the boards, which the bet- 
ter ſort covered with a ſort of coarſe cloth, which they 
bought at foreign fairs, or elſe with the ſkin of ſome 
wild or domeſtic animal. 

When the earl of Carliſle went ambaſſador from 
Charles IT. of England, in 1663, to Moſcow, he tra- 
velled through the whole Ruſhan empire, from the 
port of Archangel in Poland, and every where met with 
the ſame cuſtoms, and that general poverty which ſuch 
a cuſtom pre-ſuppoſes, while the court ſhone with gold 
and jewels in a rude ſplendor, 

An inhabitant of Crim Tartary, or a Coſſack on 
the banks of the Don, reduced to the ſavage life of a 
Ruſſian ſubject, was far more happy than he, ſince he 
was free and at liberty to go where he pleaſed, whereas 
a Ruſhan was forbid to go out of the country under pain 
of death. You will find by the hiſtory of Charles All. 
of Sweden, and that of czar Peter, therein included, 
how prodigious a difference half a century has produced 
in this empire. Thirty ages would not have effected 
what Peter did by travelling only a few years. 


CHA F. Cz 


Of the OTTomMan Eura in the ſeventeenth Century. 
The ſiege of CAN DA. Falſe Meſſiah. 


FTER the death of Selim II. the Ottomans main- 

tained their ſuperiority in Europe and Aſia. 

They even extended their frontiers under Amurath _ 
who 
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whoſe generals took Raab in Hungary on one |, p 
fide, and Tibris in Perſia on the other. The 8 
Janiſſaries, who were fo formidable to their enemies, 
were no leſs ſo to their maſters; but Amurath ſhewed 
them that he was worthy to be their commander. They 
came to him one day to demand the head of the tefter- 
der, or high treaſurer. They had already gathered in 
a tumultuous manner, at the inner door of the ſeraglio, 
and even threatened the ſultan himſelf. Amurath then 
ordered the doors to be flung upon, and followed by all 
the officers. of his ſeraglio, he ruſhed upon them with 
his ſabre in his hand, put ſeveral of them to death, and 
the reſt fled, and diſperſed of their own accord: and 
this haughty militia afterwards ftood quiet 
ſpectators of the execution of the principal 1593 
mutineers. But what ſoldiers are thoſe w 
drive their maſters to the neceſſity of fighting them? 
It was poſſible at times to ſuppreſs, but they never could 
be ſubjected, diſciplined, or aboliſhed, and frequently 
took upon them the diſpoſal of the empire. 
Mahomet III. Amurath's ſon, deſerved more than 
any other ſultan, that the Janiſſaries ſhould exerciſe 
upon him the right they had arrogated to themſelves of - 
giving laws to their maſters. He began his reign by 
ſtrangling nineteen of his brothers, and ordering twelve 
of his father's wives, whom he ſuſpected of being with 
child, to be drowned. Scarce a murmur was heard 
in the nation, and none but the weak ſuffered. This - 
monſter of cruelty had a. glorious. and ſucceſsful reign. 
He protected Tranſylvania againſt the emperor Rodolph 
II. who quitted the care of his dominions and the em- 
pire ; he laid Hungary waſte, and took Agria in perſon, 
in fight of the archduke Matthias ; and throughout his . 
horrid reign maintained the grandeur of the Ottoman 


3 ä 

ing the reign of his ſon Achmet I. from 1603 to 
1631, every thing went to ruin. The Turks were 
continually beaten. by Sha Abbas, the great king of 
Perſia, who took from them Tauris, the ancient theatre 
of the Turkiſh and Perfian wars; drove them out of all 
their conqueſts, and freed Rodolph, Matthias, and Fer- 
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dinand II. from their fears. He fought for the Chrif- 
tians without knowing it. Achmet concluded a ſhame- 
ful peace in 1615 with the emperor Matthias, by which 
he reſtored him Agria, Canifa, Peſt, and Alba Regalis, 
which his anceſtors had conquered. Thus it is that for- 
tune balances the events of the world. Thus you have 
ſeen the Turks checked in the progreſs of their victories 
over the empire and Venice, by Uſſum Caſſan and 
Sophi Iſmael, and Conſtantinople faved by the Tartar 
Tamerlane. 

What paſſed after Achmet's death ſufficiently ſhews 
us, that the Turkiſh government is not that abſolute 
monarchy which has been repreſented to us by hiſto- 
rians, as the irreſiſtible law of deſpotiſm. This power 
is, in the hands of the ſultan, like a two-edged 
ſword, which wounds its maſter if too weak to manage 
it. The empire was frequently, as count Marſigli ob- 
ſerves, a military democracy, which is ſtill worſe than 
arbitrary power. The order of ſucceſſion was uncer- 
tain, The Janiffaries and the divan did not chuſe 

Achmet's ſon Oſman for their emperor, but 

1617 Muſtapha, the brother of Achmet. In leſs 
than two months they were tired of Mufta- 

pha, whom they declared incapable of reigning, and 
threw into priſon; after which they proclaimed his 


young nephew, Oſman, emperor, who was only twelve 


ears of age, in whoſe name they reigned. Muſtapha 
d ſtill a party, though a priſoner. His faction per- 
ſuaded the fanifaries that young Oſman had entertamed 


2 defign of reducing their number,“ thereby to weaken 


r 


Their pretence for mutinying was the ſultan's deſign to leave 
Conftantinople, and make a pilgrimage to Mecca. He had actu - 
ally begun to ſend his tents and treaſures over into Afia, when the 
| — aſſembling at the ſeraglio, called out for the ſultan. 

n his appearing and aſking the cauſe of this tumult, they told him 
he ſhould not quit the city, and they demanded the heads of the 
prume vizir and others, as enemies to the government. Next day 
the vizir endeavouring to expoſtulate with them was cut in pieces, 
Sir Thomas Roe, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, had 
defired this vigir, whoſe name was Delauir, to recommend him to. 


the protection of the Kaimacan, or governor of the city, in caſe — 
ec 
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their power. On this pretext Oſman was 

depoſed and ſhut up in the ſeven towers, 1622 
whither the grand vizir Daout went in per- 

ſon and murdered his ſovereign. Muſtapha was a ſecond 
time taken from his priſon, acknowledged ſovereign, 
and at the end of twelve months depoſed again, by the 
ſame Janiſſaries, who had twice choſen him emperor. 
Never had prince been treated with ſuch ignominy 
fince the time of Vitellius. He was led through the 
ſtreets of Conſtantinople on an aſs, expoſed to the in- 
ſalts of the populace, then carried back to the ſeven 
rowers, and there ſtrangled. | 

Under Amurath IV. ſurnamed Gaſi the A 
every thing again aſſumed a new face. He made him- 
ſelf reſpected by the Janiſſaries, by employing them 
againſt the Perſians, and leading them in perſon to 
battle. He took Erzerom from the Perſians. Ten 
years afterwards he made himſelf maſter of Bagdat by 
aſſault, which was the ancient Seleucia, capt- 
tal of Meſopotamia, now called Diarbeck, 1628 
and which, together with Erzerom, has ever 
ſince continued with the Turks. The Perſians then 
thought that they had no other way of ſecuring their 
frontiers but by laying waſte upwards of thirty leagues 
of their own country beyond Bagdat, and making a 
barren ſolitude of the moſt fruitful tract of all Perfia. 
Other nations defend their frontiers by fortreſſes ; the 
Perſians have defended theirs by deſerts. 

At the ſame time that Amurath made himſelf maſter 
of Bagdat, he ſent forty thouſand men to the aſſiſtance 
of the great mogul Shah-Jehan againit his fon Aureng- 
zeb. Had this torrent, which overflowed Aſia, fallen 
upon Germany, at that time invaded by the Swedes 
and French, and rent in pieces at home, that empire 
would have run the riſk of loſing the glory of never 
having been ſubdued. 


The 


the vizir, ſhould attend the ſultan in his pilgrimage. To this re- 
queſt. Delauir anſwered, Give yourſelf no trouble, I ſhall leave 
one of my legs behind at your ſervice.” Accordingly the predicti- 
on was verified ; for in a few days one of his legs was actually hung 
up in the Hippodrome, near the houſe of the Engliſh ambaſſador. 
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The Turks acknowledge that this victorious ſultan 
had no other good quality but his courage ; that he was 
cruel, and that his cruelty was heightened by his de- 
bauchery ; a debauch of wine put an end to his life, 
and diſhonoured his memory. 

His ſon Ibrahim, who ſucceeded him, had the ſame 
vices, and was a weak prince, and wholly void of cou- 
rage: yet it was in his reign that the Turks conquered 
the iſland of Candia, and that nothing remained for 
them to take but the capital and ſome few ſtrong places, 
which held out for twenty-four years, 

This iſland, ſo famous in antiquity for its laws, its 
arts, and even its fables, had been once before taken 
by the Mahometan Arabs, at the beginning of the ninth 
century, who built the city of Candia, which after- 
wards gave its name to the whole iſland. They were 
driven out by the Greek emperors about eighty years 
afterwards; but in the time of the cruſade, when the 
Latin princes, who had entered into a league to defend 
Conſtantinople, invaded the Greek empire inſtead of 

tecting it, the Venetians were rich enough to pur- 
chaſe this iſland, and fortunate enough to keep it. 

An adventure of an extraordinary and ſomewhat 
romantic kind, firſt drew the Ottoman arms upon 
Candia. Six Malteſe galleys having taken a large. 
Turkiſh man of war, came to anchor with their prize 
in a ſmall port in the iſland, called Caliſmene. It was 
ſaid that one of the grand ſeignior's ſon's was on board the 
Tarkiſh ſhip. What gave ſome ground. to. believe this 
report was that the Kiſlar aga, or chiet of the black 
eunuchs, attended by ſeveral officers of the ſeraglio, 
was on board of this ſhip, and that there was a child. 
whom he ſerved with great care and reſpect. This 
eunuch was ſlain in the engagement ; the officers wha 
ſurvived affirmed, that this child. belonged to the ſultan 
Ibrahim, and that his mother was ſending him into 
Egypt. He was a long time time treated at Malta as 
the ſultan's ſon, in hopes of a ranſom proportionable to . 
his birth: however, the ſultan never offered any ran- 
ſom for him, either becauſe he thought it beneath him 
to treat with the knights of Malta, or that the priſoner 

| | Was 
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was not really his ſon; upon which this pretended 
prince was ſlighted by the Malteſe, and at length be- 
came a friar of the Dominican order, and was a lon 
time known by the name of the Ottoman father. The 
Dominicans have ever fince boaſted of having had the 
fon of a ſultan in their order. 

The Porte not being able to revenge itſelf upon the 
Malteſe, who from their inacceſſible rocks defied all the 


Ottoman force, let fall the weight of its wrath upon 


the Venetians, accuſing them of having infringed the 
treaty of peace, by ſuffering the Malteſe to bring their 
prize into their harbour. The Turkiſh fleet made a 
deſcent upon Candia, took Canea, and in a 6 
ſhort time almoſt all the reſt of the iſland. 695 

Ibrahim had no ſhare in this event. The greateſt 
things have been ſometimes done under the weakeſt 
princes. The Janiſſaries were abſolute maſters of the 
empire in Ibrahim's reign ; and if they made conqueſts, 
they were for themſc]ves and the ſtate, and not for him. 
At length he was depoſed by ſentence of the muſti 
and the divan. The Turkiſh empire was then a down- 
right democracy ;* for after having ſhut up the ſultan 
in his women's apartments, they proclaimed no other 
emperor but the adminiſtration was carried on in the 
name of the ſultan, though he no longer reigned. 

Our hiſtorians pretend to tell us that Ibrahim was 
ſtrangled by four mutes, from the falſe ſuppoſition, 
that mutes are employed in executing the bloody 
orders of the ſeraglio; but they are only kept as but- 
foons or dwarfs, and never employed in any ſerious 
matters. We muſt therefore look upon this ſtory only 

a3 


® Or rather a true anarchy, Demoeracy is a ſpecics of govern- 
ment, in which the election of magiſtrates depends upon the ſuf - 
frages of all the people: but this was by no means the caſe of 
Conſtantinople, where the ſultan was elevated and depoſed by a ſet 
of armed banditti. 

+ We wiſh our author. had given his reaſons for contradicting 
the whole ſtream of hiſtory with reſpect to mutes. The circum- 
ſtance of Ibrahim's being ſtrangled by mutes is related by Sir Paul 
Rycaut, who refided a long time in Turky, and therefore may be 
ſuppoſes .to have been acquainted with the cuſtoms of the country. 
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as 2 romantic relation: the Turkiſh annals take no 
notice how he died; it was a ſecret of the ſeraglio. 
The many falſe ſtories which have been told us con- 
_— the government of 'Turky, which is ſo near to 
us, is ſufficient to make us doubly cautious with regard 
to our belief of ancient hiſtory. How can we hope to 
learn any thing certain concerning the ancient Scythi- 
ans, Gomarians, and Celtes, when we are ſo badly in- 
formed of what paſſes round about us? This may con- 
vince us that we ought to confine ourſelves to public 
events in the hiſtory of nations, and not waſte our time 
in fruitleſs reſearches into private circumſtances, which 
are not tranſmitted to us by ocular or well vouched 
teſtimony. 

By a ſingular fatality, this period, which proved fo 
fatal to Ibrahim, was the ſame to almoſt all kings. The 
throne of Germany was ſhaken by the famous thirty 
years war; France was laid waſte by its civil broils, 
and the mother of Lewis XIV. was obliged to fly with 
her children from her capital. Charles IJ. was put to 
death in London by his own ſubjects. Philip IV. of 
Spain, after having loſt all his poſſeſſions in Aſia, loſt 
Portugal likewiſe. The beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century was the time of uſurpers from one end of the 
world to the other. England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
were ſubdued by Cromwell. A rebel, named Liſt- | 
ching, obliged the laſt emperor of the Chineſe race to 1 
ſtrangle his wife, his children, and himſelf, and open- 
ed the empire of China to the Tartarian conquerors. 
Aurengzeb revolted againſt his father in Mogulſtan, left ö 
him to languiſh in priſon, and enjoyed the fruits of his 
crimes in peace. 'The greateſt of all tyrants, Mulei- 
Iſmael, exerciſed the moſt ſhocking cruelties through- 
out the empire of Morocco, Theſe two uſurpers, 
Aurengzeb and Mulei-Iſmael, lived the longeſt and moſt 
happily of all the kings of the earth. Each of their 
lives exceeded an hundred years. Cromwell, who was 
as wicked as themſelves, did not live ſo long; but he 
reigned and died in peace. In running through the 
hiſtory of the world, we find weakneſs puniſhed, and 

powerful 
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powerful villany fortunate ; and the univerſe one vaſt 
ſcene of rapine left to chance. 

To return to the war of Candia; it reſembled that 
of Troy. Sometimes the city was in danger from the 
Turks, and ſometimes the Turks were pent up them- 
ſelves in Canea, which they had made their magazine 
of arms. The Venetians never gave greater inſtances of 
their courage and reſolution ; they ſeveral times de- 
feated the Turkiſh fleets. St. Mark's treaſury was ex- 
hauſted in raiſing troops. The troubles of the ſeraglio, 


and the irruptions of the Turks into Hungary, made 


the expedition againſt Candia to go on but ſlowly for a 
time; but it was never wholly interrupted. At length 
in the year 1667, Achmet Cuprogli, or Kiuperli, grand 
vizir to Mahomet IV. and fon to a grand vizir, laid re- 
gular ſiege to Candia, which was defended by the cap- 


tain- general Franceſco Moroſini, and St. Andre Mont- 


brun, a French officer, to whom the ſenate had given 

the command of its land-forces. | 
This city would never have been taken, had the 
chriſtiarr princes in any degree imitated the example of 
Lewis XIV. who in 1 ſent between fix and ſeven 
thouſand men to its aſſiſtance, under the command of 
the duke of Beaufort and the duke of Noailles. The 
port of Candia was always open; ſo that there was no- 
thing to do but to ſend over forces ſufficient to reſiſt the 
Janiſſaries. The duke of Beaufort, the ſame who dur- 
ing the time of the fronde ated a part rather more 
ſtrange than illuſtrious, went to attack the Turks in 
their trenches, at the head of the French nobility : but 
a magazine of powder and granades, happening to blow 
up in the trenches, fruſtrated this attempr. The 
French, thinking that the ground was undermined be- 
neath them, fled in diſorder, and were cloſely purſued 
by the Turks. The duke of Beaufort was kilſed in this 
action, with ſeveral other French officers of diſtinction. 
Lewis XIV. though in alliance with the Ottoman 
empire, openly aſſiſted the Venetians, and afterwards 
the Germans, againſt this empire, without the Turks 
ſeeming to be much diſpleaſed at it. It is not known 
what reaſon this monarch had for recalling his troops 
after- 
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afterwards trom Candia. The duke of Noailles, who 
had the command of them after the death of the duke 
of Beaufort, was perſuaded that the place could 
not hold out againſt the Turks. The captain-general 
Franceſco Moroſini, who had ſuſtained this famous 
ſiege ſo long, might have quitted the ruined city with- 
out capitulating, and have retired by ſea, of which he 
was ſtill maſter : but, by capitulating, he till kept poſ- 
ſeſhon of ſome places in the iſland for his republic, and 
the capitulation was at the ſame time a treaty of peace. 
The vizir, Achmet Cuprogli, ſtaked all his glory and 
that of the Ottoman empire on taking Candia. 

A peace then was concluded between the vizir and 
Morofini ; and the city of Candia, reduced to a heap 
of aſhes, and with only twenty fick Chriſtians remain- 
ing in it, was given up to the Turks. Never had the 
Chriſtians made a more honourable capitulation with 
the Mahometans ; nor never were articles more exactly 
obſerved by conquerors. Moroſinĩ was allowed to carry 
off all the artillery which had been brought into Candia 
fince the commencement of the fiege. The viair fur- 
niſhed boats for conveying thoſe citizens who could not 
find room on board the Venetian veſſels. He likewiſe 
preſented the burgher who brought him the keys of 
the town with a purſe of five hundred ſequins,f and 
two hundred more to thoſe who accompanied him. 
The Turks and the Venetians viſited each other like 
— and neighbours, till the day the latter left the 
iſland. 

Cuprogli, the conqueror of Candia, was one of the 
beſt generals and greateſt miniſters in Europe; and at 
the ſame time a juſt and humane man. He * yew 
immortal reputation in this long fiege, at which, by 
the account of the Turks themſelves, they loſt two 
hundred thouſand men. | 

The Moroſini's (for there were four of that name in 
the beſieged town) the Cornaro's, the Giuſtiniani's, the 
Benzoni's, the marquis of St. Andre Montbrun, 8 

e 


+ A ſequiq is a gold coin, value about nine ſhillings and ſeven 
pence of our Engliſh money. 
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the marquis of Frontenac, rendered their names illuſ- 
trious throughout Europe. It is not without reaſon that 
this war has been compared to that of Troy. The 
grand vizir had a Greek about him who deſerved the 
ſurname of Ulyſſes; he was called Payanotos. Prince 
Cantemir tells us that this Greek brought the council of 
Candia to capitulate by a ſtratagem worthy of Ulyſſes. 
The beſieged were in daily expectation of ſome ſhips 
from France with proviſions. Payanotos made ſeveral 
of the Turkiſh ſhips hoiſt French colours, and ſent 
them out to ſea in the night time, the next day they 
ſailed back into the road where the Ottoman fleet was 
lying, who received them with a general ſhout of joy. 
Payanotos, who was treating with' the council of war 
of Candia, perſuaded them that the French king had 
deſerted the republic, in favour of the Turks, whoſe 
ally he was; and this ſtratagem haſtened the capitula- 
tion. The captain-general Moroſini was accuſed in 
open ſenate of having betrayed the republic. However, 
he was defended as ftrongly as he was accuſed. Here 
is another conformity between this ſtate and the anci- 
ent republics of Greece and Rome, eſpecially the latter. 
M i ſufficiently cleared his character afterwards by 
taking Peloponneſus, now called the Morea, from the 
Turks, a conqueſt which Venice enjoyed but a very 
ſhort time. This great man died doge, and left behind 
him a reputation which will laſt as long as the republic, 
which he ſo eminently ſerved. 


Of SanBaTEr-Sevr, who aſſumed the Character of 
Mzs51an. 


URING the war of Candia there happened an 
event among the Turks which atiraQted the at- 
tention of all Europe and Aſia. A general rumour had 
prevailed, founded on idle curiofity, that the year 1666 
was to be the epoch of a great revolution in the world. 
This opinion took its riſe from the myſtical number 
666, which is found in the Revelations. Never was 
the attempt of Anti-Chriſt ſo univerſal, The ** on 
eir 
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their ſide pretended that this was the year in which 
their Meſſiah was to be born. 

A Jew of Smyrna named Sabbatei-Sevi, a man of 
tolerable learning, and ſon to a rich broker of the Eng- 
liſh factory, took advantage of this general prepoſſeſſion, 
and declared himſelf to be the Methah. He was elo- 
quent, had an engaging figure, affected great modeſty, 
preached up juſtice, delivered himſelf with the air of 
an oracle, and declared every where that the fulneſs of 
time was come. He travelled at firſt into Greece and 
Italy. He ran away with a young girl at Leghorn, 
whom he brought with him to Jeruſalem, where he be- 
gan to harangue his brethren. One of his diſciples, 
called Nathan, offered to act the part of Elias, while 
Sabbatei aſſumed the character of the Meſſiah. Theſe 
two reformed the ſynagogue at Jeruſalem. Nathan ex- 
plained the prophets, and clearly proved that before 
the end of the year the ſultan would be dethroned, and 
Jeruſalem become the miſtreſs of the world. All the 
Jews of Syria became proſelytes to them. The ſyna- 

es reſounded with the ancient predictions: they re- 
ed upon the words of Iſaiah, ** Ariſe Jeruſalem, ariſe 
in thy ſtrength and in thy glory ; there ſhall be no more 
uncircumciſed nor impure perſons among you.” All 
the Rabbins had this paſſage in their mouths : © Thi- 
ther ſhall your brethren be ſent for from all parts of the 
world to Jeruſalem, even to the holy mountain ; they 
ſhall come in chariots, and in litters, and on mules, 
and in waggons.” In ſhort, an hundred of the like 
ſentences, which were repeated * by the women and 
children, kept up theſe idle hopes. There was not a 
ſingle Jew but made preparations for lodging in his 
houſe one of the old ten tribes which had been diſperſ- 
ed; and the prepoſſeſſion was ſo ſtrong, that theſe peo- 
ple every where neglected their trade, and kept in rea- 
dineſs to make a journey to Jeruſalem. | 

Nathan made choice of twelve perſons in Damaſcus, 
to preſide over the twelve tribes. Sabbatei-Sevi took a 
journey to Smyrna, to ſhew himſelf to the brethren 
there. During his reſidence in that city, Nathan wrote 
to him in this ſtile; * King of kings, lord of lords, 


when 
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when ſhall we be worthy to lie down in the ſhadow 
of your aſs? I proftrate myſelf to be trampled beneath 
the ſole of your feet.” Sabbatei depoſed certain doc- 
tors of the law, who refuſed to own him, and placed 
others more tractable in their room. One of the moſt 
violent of his enemies, called Samuel Pennia, was pub- 

licly converted to him, and acknowledged him to be 
the ſon of God. Sabbatei having one day preſented 
himſelf before the cadi of Smyrna, with a croud of his 
followers, every one affirmed that they ſaw a column 
of fire between him and the cadi. Some few miracles 
of the fame nature confirmed the authority of his miſſi- 
on. Several Jews brought their gold and jewels, and 
laid them at his feet. 

The baſhaw of Smyrna reſolved to have him ſeized ; 
but Sabbatei —_— for Conſtantinople with the moſt 
zealous of his diſciples. The grand vizir, Cuprogli, 
who was then ſetting out for the ſiege of Candia, ſent to 
take him out of the ſhip that was carrying him over to 
Conſtantinople, and ordered him to be thrown into 
priſon. The Jews eaſily obtained entrance into the 
priſon by paying for it, as is the cuſtom in Turky, and 
came in crouds to proftrate themſelves at his feer, and 
kiſs his chains. He ſpent his time in preaching to, ex- 
horting, and bleſſing them, without uttering the leaft 
complaint. The Jews of Conſtantinople, perſuaded 
that the coming of the Meſſiah would aboliſh all debts, 
refuſed to pay their creditors. The Engliſh merchants 
of Galata bethought themſelves of paying a viſit to 
Sabbatei in his priſon, and told him, that as king of 
the Jews it behoved him to order his ſubjects to pay 
their debts. Sabbatei thereupon wrote in theſe terms 
to thoſe who were complained againſt : © To you who 
wait for the ſalvation of Iſrael, &c. diſcharge your 
lawful debts, otherwiſe you ſhall not partake of our joy, 
nor enter with us into our kingdom. 

Sabbatei's priſon was entirely filled with thoſe who 
came to worſhip him. The Jews began to raiſe ſome 
diſturbances in Conſtantinople. The ple were in 
general very much diſpleaſed with Mahomet IV. It 
was feared that the prediction of the Jews would occa- 


ſion 
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ſion ſome commotions. It ſeemed likely that fo ſtrict a 
government as that of the Turks would have put any 
perſon to death who had called himſelf king of Iſrael : 


however, they contented themſelves with removing Sab- 


barei to the caſtle of the Dardanells. The Jews at that 
time thought it was not in the power of man to take 
away his life. ; 

is fame had reached into all the countries of Eu- 
rope ; he was received at the Dardanells by deputies 
from the Jews of Poland, Germany, Leghorn, Venice, 
and Amſterdam, who payed dearly for permiſſion to kiſs 
his feet, and this is probably what ſaved his life. The 
Holy Land was quietly divided by him and his followers 
in the priſon. Ar length the noiſe-of his miracles was 
ſo great, that ſultan Mahomet had a curioſity to ſee this 
man, and put ſome queſtions to him himſelf. Accord- 
ingly this king of the Jews was brought to the ſeraglio. 
The fultan aſked him in the Turkiſh language, If he 
was Meſſiah.” Sabbatei modeſtly replied, © He was.“ 
But as he ſpoke the Turkiſh language very incorrectly, 
Mahomet told him that He ſpoke very badly for a 
Meſſiah, who ought to have the gift of tongues.” Doſt 
thou perform miracles, continued the ſultan ?” © Some- 
times, anſwered Sabbatei.” Well then, ſaid the empe- 
ror, let him be inſtantly ſtripped naked, he ſhall be 
placed as a mark for my Ichoglans to ſhoot their arrows 
at; and if he is invulnerable, we will acknowledge 
him as the Meſſiah.“ Sabbatei hearing this, immedia- 
tely fell upon his knees, and confeſſed that this was a 
miracle which exceeded his power. He then had his 
choice of being impaled alive, or of turning Muſſulman, 
and going publicly to moſque. He was not long hefitat- 
ing, but inſtantly embraced the Turkiſh religion. He 
then declared that he had been ſent to ſubſtitute the 
Turkiſh religion in room of the Jewiſh, according to 
the antient prophecies. Notwithſtanding this, the Jews 
of the more diſtant parts continued to believe in him for 
a long time ; and this ſcene, which paſſed without any 
bloodſhed, encreaſed the ſhame and confuſion of this 


nation. 
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Some time after the Jews had met with this diſgrace 
in the Ottoman empire, the Chriſtians of the Latin 
church underwent a mortification of a different kind : 
they had hitherto always kept poſſeſſion of the holy ſe- 
pulchre at Jeruſalem, by means of the money 
were ſupplied with by ſeveral of the princes of their 
communion, eſpecially the king of Spain. But that 
Payanotos, who had concluded the treaty for the delive- 

of Candia, obtained of the grand vizir, Achmet 
Conrenl, that the Greek church ſhould thenceforwards 
have the cuſtody of all the holy places about Jeruſalem. 
The religious of the Latin church oppoſed this by for- 
mal proceſs. The affair was pleaded firſt before the 
cadi of Jeruſalem, and afterwards in the great divan of 


Conſtantinople, who declared the pretenſion of the Greek 


church to be juſtly founded, as Jeruſalem had been with- 
in its diſtrict before the time of the cruſades. The 
pains the Turks took to enquire into the claims and 
rights of their chriſtian ſubjects, and the permiſſion they 
gave them of exerciſing their religion in the very place 
where it was firſt formed, is a very ſtriking example of 
a government at once cruel and indigent. When the 
Greeks attempted, in virtue of the ſentence of the divan, 
to enter into poſſeſſion, theſe very Latins made reſiſtance, 
and ſome lives were loſt on the occafion. The govern- 
ment puniſhed no one with death: a freſh proof of the 
humanity of the vizir Cuprogli, who ſet ſeveral exam- 
ples that have ſeldom been followed. One of his pre- 
deceſſors, in 1638, ordered the famous Greek patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, Cyril, to be ſtrangled upon the re- 
peated complaints of thoſe of bis church. The mild- 
neſs or cruelty of an adminiſtration every where depends 
upon the character of thoſe who govern, 
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Paockkss of the TURKS. The Sto of 
VIENNA. F 


JE torrent of the Ottoman power did not only 
overſpread Candia and the iſlands belonging to 
the Venetian republic, but it likewiſe frequently pene- 
trated into Poland and Hungary. The ſame Mahomet 
IV. who had taken Candia by his grand-vizir, marched 
in perſon againſt the Poles, under pretence of protect- 
ing the Coſſacks, who had been ill treated by them. He 
took from them the Ukraine, Podolia, Wolhinia, and 
the city of Kaminiek; and would not make peace with 
them till they had agreed to pay him an an- 

1672 nual tribute of twenty thouſand crowns, from 
1 which John Sobieſki ſoon afterwards ſet them 


The Turks had ſuffered Hungary to breathe during 
the thirty years war which overturned Germany. From 
the year 1541 ny had been in poſſeſſion of both ſides 
the Danube to Buda, incluſively. The conqueſts of 
Amurath IV. in Perfia had prevented him from turni 
his arms towards Germany. All Tranfilvania belon 
to princes whom the emperors Ferdinand II. and III. 
were obliged to keep fair with, and who were tributa- 
ries to the Turks. What remained of Hungary enjoyed 
its liberty. It was not ſo in the time of the emperor 
Leopold; Upper Hungary and Tranſilvania were the 
theatres of revolutions, wars, and devaſtation. 
Of all the people who have paſſed under our review 
in the courſe of this hiſtory, none appear to have been 
more miſerable than the Hungarians. Their country 
which was depopulated, poor, and diſtracted between 
the catholic and proteſtant factions, and ſeveral others, 
was at the ſame time over-run by the armies of the 
Turks and the empire. It is ſaid that Ragotſki, prince 
of Tranfilvania, was the firſt cauſe of all theſe misfor- 
tunes; he was a tributary to the Porte, and by refuſing 
| to 
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to pay his tribute, drew the Ottoman arms upon him. 
The emperor Leopold ſent a body of troops to oppoſe 
the Turks, under the command of Montecuculli, who 


was afterwards rival to the famous Turenne. Lewis 


XIV. likewiſe ſent fix thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of 
the emperor of Germany, his natural enemy. 
They had a ſhare in the famous battle of St. 1663 
Gothard, in which Montecuculli beat the 
Turks. But, notwithſtanding this victory, the Otto- 
man empire made an advantageous peace, b 
which it kept Buda, and even Neuhauſel and 1664 
Tranſilvania. | 

The Hungarians, after being delivered from the 
Turks, endeavoured in the next place to defend their li- 
berties againſt the emperor Leopold, who reſpected no 
privileges but thoſe of his own crown. New troubles 
now broke forth : young Emeric Tekeli, an Hungarian 
nobleman, who had the blood of his friends and relati- 
ons to revenge, which had been ſhed by the court of 
Vienna, prevailed on that part of Hungary which was 
under the dominion of the emperor Leopold to revolt, 
and put himſelf under the protection of ſultan Mahomet 
IV. who made him king of Upper Hungary. The Ot- 
toman Porte at that time gave four crowns to Chriſtian 


pm namely, thoſe of Upper Hungary, Tranſilvania, 


alachia, and Moldavia. 

The blood of the Hungarian noblemen of Tekeli's 
party, which had been ſpilt by the hands of the com- 
mon executioner at Vienna, had well nigh coſt Leopold 
and his family the loſs of Vienna and Auſtria. Cara 
Muſtapha, who ſucceeded Achynet Cuprogh as prime- 
miniſter, was ordered by Mahomet IV. to attack the 
emperor, under pretence of revenging Tekeli. The ſul- 
tan himſelf came and aſſembled his army in the plains 
of Adrianopolis, which was one of the moſt numerous 
that the Turks had ever ſent into the field. It conſiſted 
of upwards of one hundred thouſand regular troops, and 
about thirty thouſand Crim-Tartars, which, together 
with the volunteers, thoſe who ſerved the artillery, thoſe 


who had the care of the baggage and proviſions, the 


workmen of all kinds, and the ſervants, made in all full 
n E. three 
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three hundred thouſand men. The whole kingdom of 
Hungary was hardly ſufficient to furniſh proviſions for 
this multitude. Cara Muſtapha met with no 
July 16, oppoſition in his march, and advanced with- 
1683. out reſiſtance to the very gates of Vienna, and 
immediately laid ſiege to the city. 
Count Staremberg, who was governor of the city, had 
a garriſon whoſe proper eltabliſhment was one thouſand 
fix hundred men, of which there were not above half the 
number effective The burghers who remained in the 
town were all armed ; and even the univerſity itſelf, the 
profeſſors and the ſtudents, mounted guard ; and their 
commanding officer was a phyfician. The retreat of the 
emperor Leopold encreaſed the general alarm; he had 
withdrawn from Vienna ever fince the 7th of July, with 
the empreſs his mother-in-law, his wife, and all the fa- 
mily. Vienna, which was very badly fortified, could 
not hold out long. The Turkiſh annals ſay that Cara 
Muſtapha had formed the deſign of ſetting up a new 
empire in Vienna and Hungary, independent of the 
ſaltan ; and that having entertained a notion that there 
muſt be immenſe treaſures in a place which was the re- 
ſidence of the German emperors, he for that reaſon did 
not puſh the fiege ſo vigorouſly as he bught to have done, 
fearing that if the city ſhould be taken by aſſault, the 
general plunder ſhould deprive him of part of theſe ima- 
ginary riches. He never gave a general aſſault, * tho? 
there were many large breaches in the place, and though 
he knew the town to be without any hopes of aſſiſtance. 
This infatuation in the grand vizir, together with his 
luxury and effeminacy, ſaved Vienna, which otherwiſe 


muſt have fallen. It gave time to John Sobieſki, king 


of Poland, to come to his aſſiſtance, and to Charles V. 
duke of Lorraine and the princes of the empire to aſſem- 
ble an army. The Janiſſaries murmured; and faint- 
heartedneſs ſucceeding to indignation, they cried out, 

| * Approach 


According to the Chriſtian hiſtorians the Turks carried on their 
operations with great vigour, having given repeated afſaults,in which 
they were always repulſed with great ſlaughter, 
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« Approach infidels, you have only to ſhew your hats, 
and we ſhall fly.” 


This was actually the caſe ; for no ſooner 
had the king of Poland and the duke of Lor- Sep. 12, 
raine deſcended from the mountain of Calem- 1633 
berg, than the Turks took to flight, without 
ſtriking a blow. Cara Muſtapha, who thought to find 


ſuch great riches in Vienna, left all his own in Sobieſki's 


power, and on his return home was ſtrangled. Tekeli, 
who had been made king by this vizir, being ſoon after 
ſuſpected by the Ottoman Porte of carrying 
on à private correſpondence with the em- 1685 
peror of Germany, was apprehended by the 
new vizir, and ſent in chains to Conſtantinople. The 
Turks loſt almoſt all Hungary. 

The reign of Mahomet IV. was no longer famous 
but for its diſgraces ; Moroſini took all Pelo- 
ponneſus which was of much greater value 1687 


than Candia. The bombs of the Venetian 


army deſtroyed ſeveral antient monuments which the 
Turks had ftill left ſtanding, and amongſt others the fa- 
mous temple of Athens, dedicated to The unknown 
Gods.” The Janiffaries, who attributed all their miſ- 
fortunes to the ſultan, reſolved to depoſe him. The 
caimacan or governor of Conſtantinople, Muſtapha Cu- 
progli,the xerif of St. Sophia's moſque, and the nakif or 
keeper of Mahomet's ſtandard, went in a body to ſignify 
to the ſultan that he muſt reſign the throne, for ſuch was 
the will of the nation. The ſultan ſpoke a long time in 
juſtification of himſelf ; but the nakif told him, in the 
people's name, to abdicate the empire, and leave it to 
his brother Soly man. Thereupon Mahomet replied, 
* God's will be done, fince his anger has fallen upon 
my head ; go and tell my brother that God declares his 
will by the voice of the people.” : 
Moſt of our hiſtor ians pretend that Mahomet IV. was 
killed by the Janifſaries ; but the Turkiſh annals teſtify 
that he lived five years after being ſhut up in the ſeraglio. 
The ſame Muſtapha Cuprogli who had depoſed Maho- 
met IV. ſerved as grand vizir under Solyman III. He 
retook part of Hungary, ou in ſome meaſure reſtored 
L 2 the 
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the reputation of the Ottoman empire: but ſince that 
time the limits of this empire have never come beyond 
Belgrade or Temeſware. The ſultans retained Candia, 
but they did not recover the Peloponneſus till the year 
1715. The famous battles which were fought between 
prince Eugene and the Turks has ſhewn that they arc 
to be beaten, but not that much advantage can be gain- 
ed over them. | 
This government, which is deſcribed as fo arbitrary 
and deſpotic, appears to have been ſo only under Maho- 
met II. Solyman, and Selim, who made every thing 
give way to their wills: but under almoſt all the other 
padichas or emperors, eipecially thoſe of late years, you 
will find the government of Conſtantinople to be the 
ſame with that of Algiers and Tunis; you fee that in 
1703 the emperor Muſtapha II. was formally depoſed 
by the militia and citizens of Conſtantinople. They 
did not even chooſe one of his ſons to ſucceed him, but 
his brother Achmet III. This Achmet himſelf was 
condemned in 1730 by the Janiſſaries and the people to 
reſign the ſovereign authority to his nephew Mahmoud, 
and obeyed without reſiſtance, after having ſacriticed his 
vizir and his principal ofacers to the reſentment 
of the nation. Theſe are the abſolute ſovereigns ſo 
much talked of. It is imagined that a man is by the 
laws poſſeſſed of deſpotic power over half the world, be- 
cauſe he can with impunity commit ſome crimes in his 
own family, and order a few flaves to be murdered ; but 
he cannot perſecute the nation, and is much oftener op- 
preſſed than he oppreſics. 
There 


* Deſpotiſm in a prince muſt either depend upon the moſt im- 
plicit obedience in the people, or on the power of the ſword : but 
both theſe ſupports will ſometimes fail, eſpecially in a fierce and 
barbarous nation. The people may be oppreſſed into rebellion, and 
the troops incenſed into revolt. In either caſe, the nature of the 
government is out of the queſtion, The revolution that enſues is 
the effect of violence, and by no means owing to any eſtabliſhed 
law, or fundamental conſtitution : conſequently the depoſition of a 
ſultan is no proof that the government is not abfolute ; it proves no 
more, than that the executive part of that government has re volted 


againſt the head, 
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There is a great contradiction in the manners of the 
Turks; they are at once brutal and charitable ; covet- 
ous, yet never guilty of theft ; their idle manner of liv- 
ing never leads them either to gaming or intemperance ; 
very few of them uſe their privilege of having a number 
of wives, and enjoying ſeveral ſlaves; and there is not a 
great city in Europe where there are leſs common wo- 
men. Invincibly attached to their own religion, they 
hate and deſpiſe the Chriſtians, and look upon them as 
idolaters; and yet they ſuffer, and even protect them 
throughout the empire and in their capital ; they — 
mit them to make proceſſions in the vaſt quarter which 
is ſet apart for them in Conſtantinople; and four Janiſ- 
{aries march before the proceſſion through all the ftreets, 
to preſerve them from inſults. The Turks are haughty, 
they know nothing of nobility ; they are brave, but 
have not adopted the cuſtom of duelling. This is a 
good quality, which they have in common with all the 
Aſiatics, which ariſes from their. never bearing arms but 
when they go to war. This likewiſe was the cuſtom 
with the Greeks and Romans, and the contrary practice 
was introduced among Chriſtians only in the times of 
barbariſm and chivalry, when it was made a point of 
duty and honour to walk abroad with ſpurs at their heels, 
and to fir at table, or ſay their prayers, with a ſword by 
their ſides. The Chriſtian nobility was diſtinguiſhed 
by this cuſtom, which was ſoon followed, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, by the ſcum of the people, and placed in 
the rank of thoſe follies which do not appear ſuch be- 
cauſe we are converſant with them every day. 


E HA F. CLE. 


Of PrRsIA and its Manners ; of the late Revolution in 
that empire; and of Tnauas Kovurti-Cas, or 
Scha Navpix, | 


ERSTA was at that time morecivilized than Tur. 
ky ; the arts were more honoured there, the man- 

ners were leſs brutal, and the general police better ob- 
e ſerved. 
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ſerved. This was not meerly the effect of climate; the 
Arabians had cultivated the arts there for upwards of 
five centuries. They built Iſpahan, Chiras, Caſbin, 
Caſhan, and ſeveral other great cities: the Turks, 
on the contrary did not build one, but ſuffered ſeveral 
to fall to ruin. Perſia was twice ſubdued by the Tar- 
tars after the reign of the Arabian caliphs, but the con- 


2 did not aboliſh the arts; and the family of the 


phis, during their reign, introduced that gentleneſs of 
manners which they had brought with them from Ar- 
menia, where they had long reſided. Handicraft works 
were in general thought to be better executed and more 
finiſhed in Perſia than in Turky. The ſciences met 
with much greater encouragement there ; for there was 
hardly a city without eſtabliſhed colleges, in which the 
belles lettres were taught. The Perſian language, 
which is ſofter and more harmonious than that of the 
Turks, has been very fruitful in poetical productions. 
They acknowledge the antient Greeks for their maſters 
in the ſciences, who indeed were the firſt preceptors to 
Europe. Accordingly we find that the Perfian philoſo- 
phy, in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth century, was much 
the fame as ours. Altrology was the growth of their 
country : and they were much more addicted to it than 
any other people in the world, as has been already re- 
marked. The cuſtom of diſtinguiſhing lucky days by a 
white mark, and the unlucky by a black one, has been 
ſcrupulouſly preſerved among them; this was a com- 
mon practice with the Romans, who took it from the 
Aſiatic nations. The peaſants of our provinces (in 
France) are not more ſtrict in obſerving the proper days 
for ſowing and planting pointed out in their almanacs, 
than were the courtiers of Iſpahan in obſerving the fa- 
vourable or unfavourable hours for beginning any buſi- 
neſs. The Perſians, like many of our nations, abound- 
ed in underſtanding and errors. Some travellers have 
affirmed that this country is not ſo well peopled as it 
might be. It is very probable, that in the time of the 
Magi it was both better peopled and more fertile ; agri- 
culture was then a part of their religion ; it is, of all 
other profeſhons, that which requires the moſt numerous 
family, 
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family, and which, by preſerving health and ſtrength, 
enables a man more eaſily to bring up a number of chil- 
dren. 

Nevertheleſs Iſpahan, before the laſt revolutions, in 
Perſia, was as large and as populous as London. The 
city of Tauris was reckoned to contain upwards of five 
hundred thouſand inhabitants. Cachan was thought to 
be much upon a footing with Lyons. It is impoſſible 
that a city ſhould be well peopled, if the circumjacent 
country is not, unleſs that city ſubſiſts wholly by a 
foreign trade. We have at beſt but a very uncertain 
idea of the population of Turky, Perſia, and the other 
ſtates of Aſia, excepting that of China; but it is indubi- 
table, that every civilized country, that can raiſe Jarge 
armies, and abounds in manufactures, mult have a ne- 
cellary number of inhabitants. 

The court of Iſpahan was much more magnificent 
than that of Conſtantinople. We imagine we are read- 
ing a relation in Xerxes time, when we meet, in the ac- 
counts of our travellers, with horſes covered with rich 
brocades, and their harneſs glittering with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones, and the four thouſand gold vaſes which 
Chardin, tells us were uſed at the king of Perſia's table. 
Common things in life, eſpecially eatables, were three 
time as cheap at Iſpahan and Conſtantinople as they are 
with us. This cheapneſs is a mark of plenty; * travel. 
lers, ſuch. as Chardin, who have been well acquainted 
with the country, do not pretend to tell us that all the 
lands belong to the king. They own that there are 
there, as in all other countries, demeſnes belonging to 
the king, lands ſet apart for the clergy, and eſtates which 
belong by right to individuals, which are tranſmitted 
from father to ſon. 

All the accounts we have of Perſia confirm to us, that 
there is no monarchical ſtate where the privileges of ſo- 
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® This is not always the caſe, There are countries in which pro- 
viſion is ſcarce, but money fill ſcarcer ; of conſequence the money 
will be counted more valuable than the provifion, and the price 


will be comparatively lower than in other countries, where there 13 
more money and more abundance, 
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ciety are more enjoyed. The people there have more 
reſources againſt melancholy, which is the poiſon of life, 
than any other nation of the Eaſt ; they aſſembled to- 
gether in ſpacious rooms, which they call Coffee-houſes, 
where ſome amuſed themſelves with drinking that 
liquor, which did not come into vogue with us till to- 
wards the end of the ſeventeenth century. Others talk- 
ed or read ; and others liſtened to the tellers of ſtories ; 
while at the one end of the room a prieſt was preaching 
for a trifling ſum of money, and at the other ond a ſort of 
men, who make an art of amuſing others, were diſplaying 
their talents. Theſe are all marks of a ſociable people, 
and ſuch as deſerved to have been happy ; and it is ſaid 
that they were ſo under the reign of Shah Abbas, called 
the Great. This pretended great man was very cruel ; 
but there are examples of men of a brutal diſpoſition who 
have loved order and the good of the common-weal. 
A tyrant exerciſes his cruelty only upon thoſe who are 
more immediately under his eye, and this very tyrant 
may, by his laws, ſometimes prove a benefactor to the 
country in general. 

Shah Abbas, who was a deſcendant of Sophi Iſmael, 
got poſſeſſion of deſpotic power, by deſtroying a militia, 
which was much the ſame as that of the Janiſſaries and 
the Prætorian guards It was thus the czar Peter, in or- 
der to eſtabliſh his power, deſtroyed the Strelits militia 
in Ruſſia. We may obſerve in all countries, that the 
throne is ſtrengthened by troops Civided into ſmall bo- 
dies ; and that on the contrary, thoſe troops united in 
one great body, have frequently diſpoſed of the throne, 
and even ſubverted it. Shah Abbas tranſported the in- 
habitants of one country into another, which is what the 
Turks never have done. Theſe colonies ſeldom ſuc- 
ceed. Of thirty thouſand Chriſtian families, which 
Shah Abbas tranſported out of Armenia and Georgia, 
into Mazanderan 3 the Caſpian Sea, there are but five 
hundred at preſent remaining : but he built ſeveral pub- 
lic edifices, rebuilt many towns, and raiſed ſome uſeful 
foundations. He retook from the Turks all that the ſul- 
tans Solyman and Selim had conquered from Perſia. He 
drove the Portngueſe out of Ormus. By all theſe = 
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he gained the name of great. He died in 1629. His 
ſon Shah Sophi, who was till more cruel than Shah 
Abbas, and not ſo good a ſoldier or politician, and who 
was ſtupified in debauchery, had an unhappy reign. The 
grand Mogul, Shah Gean, took Candahar from the Per- 
ſians, and ſultan Amurath IV. took Bagdat by aſlault in 
1638. 

Since that time you may perceive the Perſian monar- 
chy viſibly declining, till at length the effeminacy of the 
dynaſty of the Sophis compleated its ruin. The eunuchs 
governed both the ſeraglio and the empire, under Sophi 
Muſa and IIuſſein, the laſt of that race. It is the great- 
eſt debaſement of human nature, and the particular ſcan- 
dal of the Eaſt, to deprive men of their virility ; and it is 
the higheſt ſtretch of deſpotiſm to truſt the reigns of go- 
vernment to the hands of ſuch wretches : where ever 
they have had great power, the decline and ruin of that 
ſtate have been the inevitable conſequences. 

Shah Huſſein's weakneſs reduced the empire to ſo 
languid a ſtate, and it was moreover ſo violently diſtract- 
ed by the factions of the black and white eunuchs, that 
this dynaſty muſt have fallen of itſelf, even had it not 
been deſtroyed by Mir-Weis and his Aguans. It has 
been the fate of Perſia, that all its dynaſties roſe by 
ſtrength, and were overturned by weakneſs. Almoſt 
all its royal families had the fate of Sardan-pull, or Sar- 
danapalus as he is called, Theſe Aguans, who over- 
turned the Perſian ſtate in the beginning of the preſent 
century, were an antient colony of 'Fartars, inhabitin 
the mountains of Candahar, between India and Perſia. 
Almoſt all the revolutions which have changed the fate 
of theſe countries have happened by Tartars. The Per- 
ſians had retaken Candahar from the Mogul, in the year 
1650, under Shah Abbas II. This proved their mis- 
fortune. Shah Huſſein's miniſter uſed the Aguons ill; 
Mir-Weis, who was no more than a private perſon, but 
— 4 courageous and enterpriſing ſpirit, put himſelf at their 

This was alſo one of thoſe revolutions in which the 
character of the people, by whom it was brought about, 
had a greater ſhare than the characters of their leaders; 
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for Mir-Weis having been aſſaſſinated, and his place 
filled up by another barbarian, named Mahmud, who 
was his own nepbew, and no more than eighteen years 
old, it was not likely that this young man could do much 
of himſelf, or that he could manage theſe troops of un- 
diſciplined mountaineers, as our generals conduct re- 
gular armies. Huſſein's government was fallen into 
contempt, and the province of Candahar having began 
the inſurrection, the provinces of Caucaſus on the ide 
of Georgia revolted alſo. At length Mahmud laid ſiege 
to Iſpahan in the year 1722. Shah Huſſein gave up the 
capital to him, abdicated the kingdom at his feet, and 
acknowledged him as his maſter, and thought himſelf 
happy that Mahmud would condeſcend to marry his 
daughter. 

In all the ſcenes of human cruelty and miſeries which 
have fell under our obſervation, ſince the time of Char- 
lemagne, there is not any ſo horrible as the conſequen- 
ces which attended the revolution in Perſia, Mahmud 
thought there was no other way to confirm his power, 
but by putting to death the principal citizens, with their 
families. The whole kingdom of Perſia has been for 
theſe laſt thirty years what Germany was before the 

ace of Weſtphalia, France in the time of Charles, and 
England in the wars of the white and red roſes. But 
Perſia had fallen from a more flouriſhing ſtate into 
a greater abyſs of misfortuncs. 

Religion had likewiſe a ſhare in theſe calamities. 
The Aguans were followersof Omar, and the Perſians of 
Ali; and this Mahmud, who was chief of the Aguans, 
mixed the moſt deſpicable ſuperſtition with the moſt de- 
teſtable cruelties. He died mad in the year 1725, after 
having laid Perſia waſte, A freſh uſurper of the Aguan 
ration ſucceeded him, called Aſraf. The deſolation of 
Perfia now redoubled on all ſides. The Turks overran 
it on the fide of Georgia, the antient Colchis. The 
Ruſſians fell upon its provinces to the north-weſt of the 
Caſpian Sea, as far as the gates of Derbent in the country 
of Shervan, which was the antient Iberia and Albania. 
We are not told what became of the dethroned Schah- 
Huſſein during all theſe troubles. This prince is known 
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only by having ſerved as an æra to the miſeries of his 
country. 


One of this emperor's ſons, named Thamas, who had 
eſcaped the maſſacre of the Imperial family, till found 
ſome faithful ſubjects, who gathered about him in Tau- 
rus. Times of civil wars and commotions always pro- 
duce extraordinary men, who would have remained un- 
noticed in peaceable times. A ſhepherd's fon ꝰ be- 


Came 


According to the account publiſhed by Mr. Fraſer, who reſided 
many years in Perſia, and perfectly underſtood the language of the 
country, Nadir-Kuli, for ſo he was called, was ſon to the chief of a 
clan of the Ufſha tribe, and governor of a fortreſs in the province of 
Choraſan, His uncle, having in his minority uſurped this govern- 
ment, Nadir-Kuli entered into the ſervice of the governor of Muſ- 
had, He commanded in an expedition againſt the Tartars, who 
had made an irruption into Choraſan, and obtained a complete 
victory over them. Inſtead of being rewarded for this important 
ſervice, he had the mortification to ſee a courtier put over his head, 
and, when he expoſtulated with the governor of Muſhad on this in- 
juſtice, he received the baſtinado, and was turned out of the ſe vice. 
Then he retired to the place of his nativity, where he met with a 
very cold reception from his uncle and other relations, and being 
reduced to indigence, robbed on the highway. He conducted him- 
ſelf in this occupation with ſuch addrefs, that in a little time his 
gang amounted to five hundred choice men in arms, with whom he 
laid the whole country under contribution. He was afterwards 
joined by fifteen hundred men, under the command of Sif O'den- 
beg, a general in the army of Shah Thamas, which he abandoned on 
receiving intimation that his ſovereign intended to take away his 
life. Nadir-Kuli was now become ſo formidable, that his uncle 
made advances to him, and even procured h:s pardon from Shah 
Thamas, on condition that he ſhould enter into the ſervice of his 
ſovereign, In conſequence of this reconciliation, he was feafted in 
the fortreſs, the government of which was his hereditary right; and 
he took that opportunity of ſeizing the place, after having aſſaſſinated 
the uncle: thus he became maſter of all the adjacent country, Shah 
Thamas being threatened with immediate ruin, hemmed in by the 
Afghans on one fide, and' the Turks on the other, thought proper 
to make uſe of Nadir-Kuli, whom he once more pardoned, and ad- 
mitted into his ſervice, Though Nadir acted in an inferior ſtation, 
he ſoon ftemmed the ride of the Turkiſh ſucceſs, which had been 
for ſome time uninterrupted, He repulſed them on teveral occafi- 
ons, and ingratiated himſelf with his prince to ſuch a degree, that 
he was declared general of the Perſian army in the year 1728. He 
now diſcovered great military talents, defeated the enemy in various 
engagements, and obtained a great victory over the Afghans, which 


was 
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came the protector of prince Thamas, and the ſupport 
of that throne which be afterwards uſurped. Ful, 
man, 


was ſo agreeable to Shah Thamas, that, as the greateſt honour he 
could confer on his general, he complimented him with his own 
name; fo that from this period, he was called Thamas Kuli-khan, 
which ſignifies Lord Thomas. He now demanded the power of 
levying money throughout the whole kingdom, for the payment of 
the army; a power, which as it rendered him abſolute, Shah 
granted with great reluctance. He moreover appointed 
him generaliſſimo and governor of Choraſan, and gave * his 
own aunt in marriage. In return for theſe favours, he, in a little 
time, depoſed his prince, on pretence that he had made a ſcandal- 
ous peace with the Turks; and confined him in Tabuſtan, under 
a guard of fix thouſand Afghans. His next ſtep was to ſeat upon 
the throne the infant ſon of Shah Thamas, who was now declared 
king by the appellation of Shah- Abbas III. Immediately after this 
revolution, he marched againſt the Turkiſh general Topal Othman 
Baſha, whoſe army amounted to fixty thouſand men, and routed it with 
great (laughter, the Baſha himſelf having been ſlain in the beginning 
of the action. He continued to reduce place after place, until the 
Turks were driven out of all their conqueſts : he obliged the Ruſ- 
ſians to evacuate the places they had taken in Perſia, and concluded 
with both, ving thus reſtored the tranquillity of the 
ingdom, he ſummoned all the rulers of provinces, chiefs of tribes, 
and governors of cities, to attend him on a certain day, when they 
came, to the number of fix thouſand, and found him encamped on 
a plain, at the head of an army amounting to one hundred and fifty 
thouſand men. He told them he had now re-eſtabliſhed the peace 
of his country, and intended to ſpend the reſt of his days in re- 
tirement; he therefore defired they would ele a prince capable of 
governing them, and deliberate three days upon the choice. In 
the mean time, his emiſſaries gave them to underftand, that it 
would be for their own intereſt, and that of their country, to 
make him a tender of the crown. The hint was taken, and be 
accepted the offer on the three following conditions : that the 
crown ſhould be rendered hereditary in his family; that no perſon, 
on pain of death and confiſcation, ſhould take arms in favour of 
the dethroned family, on any pretence whatſoever; and that in 
point of religion, a coalition ſhould be effected between the ſects 
of Ali and the Sunni. The chigf prieft remonſtrating againſt this 
third article, Kuli - Khan ordered him to be ſtrangled immediately: 
then the electors and the people agreed to what he had propoſed, 
and took the oath of allegiance; and he was in the month of 
March, in the year 1737, proclaimed emperor of Perſia, by the 
name of Nadir Shah. Perceising that he had made the clergy his 
enemies, he ſeized their lands and revenues for the payment of his 
army, and publiſhed an ediQ, ordering all his ſubjects to conform 
to the Sungi religion, on pain of his royal diſpleaſure, 
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man, who had raiſed himſelf to the rank of the greateſt 
conquerors, was called Nadir. He kept his father's 
ſheep in the plains of Choraſan, a part of the antient 
Hyrcania and Bactria. We muſt not figure to ourſelves 
theſe ſhepherds the ſame as ours. The paſtoral life, 
which has been preſerved in ſeveral countries in Aſia, is 
not without its opulency. The tents of ſome of theſe 
rich ſhepherds are of much greater value than the houſes 
of ſome of our beſt farmers. Nadir fold ſeveral large 
flocks belonging to his father, and with the money put 
himſelf at the head of a troop of banditti ; zthing which 
is till very common in theſe countries, where the people 
have retained the manners of antiquity. He offered 
himſelf and his troop to prince Thamas ; and by dint 
of ambition, courage, and activity, roſe to the com- 
mand of an army. He then took the name of Thamas 
Kouli- Khan, or the Kan Thamas's ſlave: but the ſlave 
was the maſter undeꝶ this prince, who was as weak and 
effeminate as his father Huſſein. He retook Iſpahan and 
all Perſia ; purſued the new king Aſraf, as far 

as Candahar ; overcame and took him pri 1729 
ner, and cauſed his head to be ſtruck off, af- 

ter having firſt plucked out his eyes. 

Kouli-Khan having thus replaced prince Thamas on 
the throne of his anceſtors, and put it in his power to be 
ungrateful, reſolved to prevent his being ſo, and ſhut 
him up in the capital of Choraſan. He ſtill continued 
to act under the name of the prince he kept a priſoner. 
He made war upon the Turk, well knowing that his 
power was to be ftrengthened only by thoſe means by 
which he firſt acquired it. He beat the Turks at Eri- 
van, retook all that country, and ſecured his conqueſts 
by making a peace with the Ruffians. And now he 
cauſed himſelf to be declared king of Perſia, 
under the name of Shah Nadir. On this oc- 1736 
caſion he did not forget the old cuſtom of 
putting out the eyes of thoſe who had any title to the 
throne, which piece of cruelty he practiſed upon his own 
ſovereign Shah Thamas. The ſame armies which had 
ſerved to deſolate Perſia now aſſiſted in rendering her 
formidable to her neighbours. Kouli-Khan Fe _ 

ak 
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Turks ſeveral times to flight. At length he made an 


hanourable peace with them, by which they reſtored to 
him all that they had ever taken from the Perſians, ex- 
cepting Bagdat and its territories. ' 

Kouli-Khan, loaded with crimes-and glory, proceed- 
ed next to make the conqueſt of India, as we ſhall ſee in 
the following chapter. At his return to his own coun- 
try, he found a party formed for the princes of the royal 
family who were ſtill in being; and in the midſt of 
theſe new. commotions he was aſſaſſinated by his own 
nephew, like Mir-Weis the firſt author of the revolution. 
Perſia then became once more the theatre of civil 
wars. So many devaſtations deſtroyed commerce and 
the arts in this country, by deſtroying a part of the 
inhabitants; but where the land is fruitful and the 


nation induſtrious, every thing is repaired again in 


the end. 


CH AP. CLXIIL 


Of the MOGUL. 


HE prodigious variety of manners, cuſtoms, laws, 


and revolutions, which have all the ſame princi- 


ple of intereſt, conſtitutes the hiſtorical picture of the 
univerſe. We have not ſeen, either in Perſia or Turkey, 
a ſon in rebellion againſt his father. In India you be. 
hold the two ſons of the Great Mogul, Gehan Guir, 
making war ſucceſſively againſt their father, in the be- 
ginning of the ſeventeenth century. One of theſe prin- 
ces, named Shah Gehan, made himſelf maſter of the 
empire in 1627, after the death of his father, Gehan 
Guir, in prejudice of a grandſon whom he had left his 
ſucceſſor. The order of ſucceſſion was not ſettled by 
law in Aſia, as it is in the Europeannations. Theſe peo- 
ple had one ſource of evils more than us. 

Shah Gehan, who had rebelled againſt his father, in 
the end ſaw his children riſe up againſt him. It is dif- 
cult to comprehend how ſovereigns, who could not 
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hinder their own children from raifing armies againſt 
them, could be ſo abſolute as ſome would perſuade us 
they are. India appears to have been governed nearly 
in the ſame manner as the kingdoms of Europe at the 
time of the great fiefs. The governors of the provinces 
of Indoſtan were maſters in their own governments, and 
viceroyalties were given to the emperor's children. This 
muſt manifeſtly be an eternal ſubject of civil wars: ac- 
cordingly, as ſoon as the emperor Shah Gehan began to 
decline in his health, his four children, who had each 
the command of a province, took up arms for the ſuc- 
ceſſion. They agreed in dethroning their father, and 
made war upon each other. Exactly the ſame thing 
happened here as to Lewis the Feeble, or the Debon- 
nair. The moſt wicked of the four brothers, Aurengzeb,, 
proved the moſt fortunate. 

The fame hypocriſy which all have remarked iu 
Cromwell was found in this Indian prince, together with 
the ſame diſſimulation and cruelty, but with a more un- 
natural heart. He at firſt joined with one of his bro- 
thers, and made himſelf maſter of the perſon of his father 
Shah Gehan, whom he kept ever afterwards in priſon $ 
he then aſſaſſinated this very brother, whom he had 
made uſe of as a dangerous inſtrument, which he was 
now reſolved to get rid of; after which he purſued his 
other two brothers, whom he conquered, and cauſed to 
be ſtrangled one after another. 

The old emperor, however, was ſtill living, but kept 
under the moſt rigorous confinement by his ſon Aureng- 
zeb.; and his name was often made uſe of as a pretext 
for carrying on plots againſt the tyrant. At 2 his 
father being taken with a ſlight indiſpoſition, he ſent his 
own phyſician to attend him, and the old man died. F 
It was generally believed throughout Afia, that Aureng- 1 
zeb had poiſoned him. No man was ever a ſtronger FF 
inſtance ſucceſs is not the reward of virtue. This 
man, ſtained with the blood of his brothers, and guilty 
of his father's death, ſucceeded in all his undertakings, 
and died in 1707, after having attained the age of an 

hundred 
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hundred and three. F Never had any prince a longer 
or more fortunate career. He added to the Mogul's 
empire, the kingdoms of Viſapour and Golconda, all the 
country of Carnate, and almoſt the whole of that great 
iſthmus which confines the coaſts of Coromandel and 
Malabar. This man, who would have ſuffered the moſt 
ignominious death, had he been tried by the common 
laws of nations, was, without contradiction, the moſt 
powerful prince in the univerſe. 

The magnificence of the kings of Perſia, dazzling as 
it may appear to us, was only the attempt of a middling 
court, to ſhew ſomething like ſplendor, in compariſon 
with the riches of Aurengzeb. 

In all times the Afiatic princes have accumulated 
treaſures, their riches conſiſting in what they can heap 
up ; whereas the wealth of the European princes con- 
fiſts in the money that circulates in their dominions. 
The treaſure amaſſed by Tamerlane was ftill in being, 
and his ſucceſſors had been continually adding to it. 
Aarengzeb increaſed it by moſt aſtoniſhing riches. One 
of his thrones only was valued by Tavernier at one hun- 
dred and ſixty millions of the money of his time, which 
is more than three hundred millions of the preſent cur- 

. The canopy of this throne was ſupported by 
twelve pillars of gold, ſurrounded with large pearls. 
The canopy itſelf was of pearls and diamonds, 
and at the top was a peacock, who ſpread a tail 
of precious ſtones: all the reſt was in proportion to 
this aſtoniſhing r The greateſt feſtival 
of the year was 


+ His three brothers were called Dara-cha, Morat-Bakchi, and 
Sultan-Sujah. His elder brother, Dara-cha, after having been de- 
- feated by him in a bloody battle, was betrayed into his hands and 
beheaded. He impriſoned Morat-Bakchi in the fortreſs of Gonate- 
or, and Sultan-Sujah fled into the kingdom of Arakan. Aureng- 
zeb reſembled Oliver Cromwell in his ſuperſtition, as well as in 
his perfidy and ambition; for, when he aſcended the throne, he 
impoſed a penance on himſelf for the expiation of his crimes. He 
lived upon barley bread, herbs, and ſweatmeats, and drank nothing 
but water. This temperance, no doubt, contributed to his longevi- 
ty, thou h it never reached to the age of one hundred. 
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was weighed in a pair of golden ſcales in preſence of the 
people, and on this day he received preſents to the 
amount of above fifty millions. | 

If ever climate influenced the manners of men, it is 
aſſuredly that of India. The emperors diſplay the ſame 
luxury, and lead the ſame effeminate lives as thoſe Indian 
kings mentioned by Quintus Curtius; and the Tartars, 
who conquered this country, have inſenſibly adopted 
the ſame manners and become Indians. 

All this exceſs of opulence and Juxury only ſerved to 
make the ſtate more unhappy. In the year 1739, the 
ſame thing happened to Mahamad-Shah, Aurengzeb's 
—— as befel Crœſus, to whom it was ſaid, You 

ve indeed much gold, but he, that can make a bet- 
— of ſteel than you, will deprive you of this 
89m Kouli-Khan, who had raiſed himſelf to the 
throne of Perſia, after having depoſed his ſovereign, con- 
quered the Afghans, and took Candahar, purſued his ſuc- 

ceſs, and marched to the capital of India, for no other 
| reaſon than to deprive the Mogul of all thoſe treaſures 
which his anceſtors had taken from the Indians. There 
is not an inſtance of ſo numerous an army as that which 
the great Mogul raiſed againſt Thamas Kouli-Khan, 
nor of ſo weak a conduct as that of this prince. He 
brought twelve hundred thouſand men, ten thouſand 
pieces of cannon, and two thouſand armed elephants, 
into the field, to oppoſe the conqueror of Perſia, who had 
with him only fixty thouſand men. Darius did not 
bring ſo great a force againſt Alexander. 

It is farther ſaid, that this vaſt multitude of Indians 
was covered by intrenchments fix leagues in length, on 
that fide by which Kouli-Khan could attack them. So 
prodigious an army was ſufficient to ſurround its enemies 
cut them off from all communications, and deſtroy them 
by famine,in a country with which they were unacquaint- 
ed. Inſtead of that, the little Perſian army beſieged the 
great one, cut off its ſupplies of proviſions, and deſtroyed it 
22 The great mogul, Mahamad, ſeemed to 

ve come thither only to make a parade of his vain 
grandeur, and ſubject it to the power of theſe gs 
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robbers: in fat, he came and humbled himſelf to Tha- 
mas Kouli-Khan, who talked to him in a magiſterial 
tone, and treated him as his ſubject. This conqueror 
now entered Deli, which is repreſented as a 2 
or more populous than either London or Paris. He 
dragged this rich and miſerable emperor with him 
where- ever he went. At length he that him up in a 
2 and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor of 

Some of the late Mogul's officers, having attempted to 
ſeize the opportunity of a night, when the Perſians were 
given up to riot and debauch, to take up arms againſt 
their conquerors, Thamas Kouli-Khan delivered the 
city up to plunder, and every thing was ravaged by fire 
and ſword. He carried off much greater riches from 
Deli than the Spaniards had taken at the conqueſt of 
Mexico. Theſe immenſe treaſures, which been 
amaſſed by a continual rapine of four centuries, and 
were carried away into P by another rapine, have 
not prevented the Perſians from being a long time the 
moiſt miſerable people upon earth. Theſe riches are 
diſperſed or buried, during the civil wars, till ſuch time 
4. ſome future tyrant ſhould again gather them toge- 
Kouli-Khan, when he left India to return into Perſia, 
had the vanity to leave the title of emperor to Maha- 
mad-Shah, whom he had dethroned ; but he committed 
the governinent of the empire to a viceroy, who had 
brought up the great mogul, and had made himſelf in- 
dependent of him. He ſeparated three kingdoms from 
this vaſt empire, viz. Cachemire, Caboul, and Multan, 
to incorporate them with Perſia, and impoſed a tribute of 
teveral millions on Indoſtan. 

Indoſtan then was governed by the viceroy and a 
council, appointed by Thamas Kouli-Khan. Maha- 
mad, who till retained the title of king of kings, and 
ſovercign of the univerſe, was a mere phantom. All 
things had now reſumed their common courſe, when 
Kouli-Khan was aſſaſſinated in Perſia in the midſt of 
his triumphs : fince that, the Mogul has ceaſed to pay 
the tribute, and the provinces which had been - n 
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from the empire by the Perſian victor have been re- 
annexed to it. 

We are not to believe that this king of kings, Maha- 
mad, was deſpotic before his misfortunes ; Aurengzeb 
had made himſelf ſuch by vigilance, conqueſt, and cruel- 
ty. Deſpotiſm is a violent ſtate, which ſeems not ca- 
pable of duration. It is impoſſible that in an empire 
where viceroys keeps armies of twenty thouſand men in 
their pay, that theſe viceroys ſhould ever pay a long or 
blind obedience to their fovereign. The lands which 
the emperor beſtows on theſe viceroys become from that 
inſtant independent of him. We muſt be careful how 
we give credit to that erroneous aſſertion, that in India 
the product of the people's labours all belong to one 
man. There are ſeveral Indian caſts who ſtill preſerve 
their old poſſeſſions. The reſt of the lands have been 

en to the grandees of the empire, the rajas, the na- 
bs, and the omras. Theſe lands are cultivated, as in 
other places, by farmers, who enrich themſelves by it, 
and by colons, who work for their maſters. The lower 
claſs of people are poor in India, notwithſtanding the 
, riches of the country, as they are in almoſt every other 
part of the world ; but they are not bond flaves, nor 
confined to a particular ſpot, as they were formerly in 
Europe, and ſtill continue to be in Poland, Bohemia, 
and ſeveral of the countries of Germany. The peaſant 
throughout all Aſia is at liberty to leave his native coun- 


try whenever he is diſcontented with his fituation, and 


goin ſearch of a better where he can find it. 

The ſum of what we have to ſay of India in general 
13, that it is governed as a conquered country by thirty 

rants who acknowledge an emperor, ſunk like them- 
elves into luxury and debauch, and who devour the 
ſubſtance of the people. There are no fixed courts of 
juſtice here, the depoſitaries of the laws, which prote& 
the weak againſt the powerful. 

It is a problem very difficult to ſolve; that the gold 
and filver which comes from America into Europe, 
ſhould be continually carried into Indoſtan, and there 
ſwallowed up, never again to appear : and that neverthe- 
teſs the people ſhould be in general poor, and work — 
mo 
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moſt for nothing. But the reaſon is, that the money 
does not go among the people, it goes to the merchants, 
who pay — duties to the governors; theſe go- 
vernors give a great part of their proſits to the great mo- 
gul, and hide the reſt. Man's labour is worſe paid in 
this, the richeſt country of the earth, than any where 
elſe ; becauſe in every country the pay of a day labourer 
ſeldom exceeds his ſubſiſtence and cloathing ; now the 
extreme fruitfulneſs of the ſoil in India, and the heat of 
the climate, make ſubſiſtence and cloathing come to lit- 
tle or nothing. The labourer who ſeeks for diamonds 
in the mines, earns enough to buy him a little rice, and 


a cotton ſhirt : in all countries the rich have the ſervi- a 


ces of the poor upon eaſy terms. 

I ſhall not repeat what L have already ſaid of thoſe 
idolaters who are ftill found in great numbers in India : 
their ſuperititions are the ſame as they were in Alex- 
ander's time. The Bramins teach the ſame religion ; 
the women till throw themſelves into the fire, which is 
lighted to burn their huſband's body, as has been fre- 
quently ſeen by our travellers and merchants. The diſ- 


ciples of a ſe ſometimes make a point of honour of not 


ſurviving their maſters. Tavernier relates, that he was 
witneſs to a tranſaction of this nature, even in Agra, one 


of the capital cities of India. A bramin having died, 
an Indian merchant who had ſtudied under him, came 


to the Dutch lodge, ſettled his accounts with them, and 
told them that he was reſolved to foilow his maſter into 
the other world, and actually ſtarved himſelf to death, 
a ſpite of all their endeavours to perſuade him to 
ive. | 

One thing worthy of obſervation is, that the arts hard- 
ly ever go out of the families where they are cultivated : 
the daughters of artiſans never marry but with thoſe of 
their fathers trade. This is a very antient cuſtom in Aſia, 
and was formerly a ſtanding law in Egypt. 


The law in Afia and Africa, which has always allow- 


ed a plurality of wives, cannot be put in practice by the 
poor people. The rich have always reckoned their 
wives as part of their fortunes, and have kept eunuchs to 
take care ofthem. This has been a cuſtom time —_ 
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mind in India, as well as throughout all Aſia. When 
the Jews wanted a king above three thouſand years ago, 
Samuel their magiſtrate and high prieſt, who oppoſed 
the eſtabliſhment of the regal power, remonſtrated to 
the Jews, that a king would lay taxes upon them for the 
ſupport of his eunuchs. Men muſt have been for a long 
time accuſtomed to ſlavery not to look upon ſuch a cuſ- 
tom as very extraordinary. 

While 1 was about finiſhing this chapter, a new revo- 
lution has turned every thing upſide down in Indoſtan. 
The tributary princes, and the viceroys, have all ſhaken 
off the yoke. The people in the inland countries have 
dethroned their ſovereign. India, like Perfia, is become 
the ſeat of civil wars. Theſe diſaſters ſhew us, that the 
adminiſtration was very bad, and at the ſame time, that 
this pretended deſpotiſm had no real exiſtence. The 
emperor was not even powerful enough to make himſelf 
obeyed by a raja. 

Our travellers have imagined that arbitrary power re- 
ſided eſſentially in the perſon of the great mogul, be- 
cauſe - Aurengzeb ſubjefted every thing to his will. 
They have not confidered that this power is founded 
wholly on the right of arms, and laſts no longer than he 
who exerciſes it has the command of a ſtrong army: 
and that this very deſpotiſm, which deſtroys every thing, 
is likewiſe its own deſtroyer. It is not a form of govern- 
ment, but a ſubverſion of all government. It adopts 
caprice for rule, and does not ſupport itſelf by the laws, 
which can alone enſure its duration; and this coloſſus 
falls to the ground the inſtant its arm ceaſes to be out- 
ſtretched. From its ruins there ariſe ſeveral petty ty- 
rannical governments, and the ſtate never reſumes a 


ſettled form till the laws are reſtored to their due 
functions. 
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CHAP. CLXIY. 


Of Caixa in the Seventeenth Century, and at the be- 
ginning of the Eighteenth. 


1. can certainly be of very little uſe to you to know 
that in the Chineſe dynaſty, which reigned after the 
Tartar dynaſty of Gengis-can, the emperor Quancum 
ſucceeded Kincum and Kincum Quancum. It is ſuffi- 
cient that theſe names are found in the chronological ta- 
bles ; but as you confine your attention wholly to events 
and manners, you will readily paſs over theſe void ſpaces 
to come at times diſtinguiſhed by great things. The 
ſame effeminacy which proved the ruin of Perſia and 
India occaſioned a more thorough revolution in China 
in the laſt century, than that brought about by Gengis- 
can and his ſons. The Chineſe empire, at the begin- 
ning of the ſeventeenth century, was in a much happier 
ſtate than either India, Perſia, or Turky. It is not in 
human imagination to form a better plan of government 
than that by which the great courts of juſtice are regu- 
lated, who are all ſubordinate to one another, and whoſe 
members muſt undergo the ſtricteſt examination before 
they are admitted. Theſe courts regulate all matters in 
China. There are fix ſupreme courts who preſide over 
all the other courts in the empire. The firſt inſpects 
| Into the conduct of all the mandarins ; the ſecond ma- 
nages the finances ; the third ſuperintends the religious 
ceremonies, and the arts and ſciences; the fourth direQs 
the affairs relative to war ; the fifth overlooks the courts 
ſet apart for judging criminal cauſes; and the fixth has 
the care of public works. The reſult of the ſeveral de- 

ciſions is carried before a ſupreme tribunal. * Under 
theſe 


How can theſe fix ſovereign courts be at the head of all the 
courts in the empire, if their decifions are referred to one that is 
fupreme ; The truth is, there are two ſupreme councils, one ſtiled 


, 
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theſe fix courts there are forty-four ſubaltern ones, who 
fir at Pekin. Every mandarin of a province or a city is 
aſſiſted by a court. It is impoſhble that under ſuch an 
adminiſtration an emperor can ever exerciſe arbitrary 
power. He has indeed the making of the general laws ; 
but, by the conſtitution of the ſtate, he can do nothi 
without firſt conſulting men learned in the laws and 
choſen by ſuffrage. Although the emperor's ſubjects 
always proſtrate themſelves before him as if he was a god, 
and that the leaſt failure in reſpect to his perſon is pu- 
niſhed as an act of facrilege ; ſtill this does not prove 
his government to be deſpotic and arbitrary. A deſpo- 
tic government + would be that where the prince may, 
without infringing the laws, deprive a ſubject of his for- 
tune or life without form of trial, and for no other rea- 
ſon than that it is his will. Now, if ever there was a 
ſtate in which the life, honour and fortune of the ſubject 
was under the protection of the laws, it is that of China. 
The greater number of public bodies who are 
guardians of the laws, the Jeſs arbitrary is that govern- 
ment; and if the ſovereign ſometimes makes an ill uſe 
of his power againſt the few who are immediately under 
his cognizance, he cannot do ſo with ref to mul- 
titude who are not known to him, and who live under 
the protection of the laws, 

* which has been carried to a greater degree 
of perfection there than was ever known in Europe, ſuf- 
ficiently ſhews that the people were not burthened with 
thoſe taxes which put a check to the induſtry of the 
huſbandman. The great numbers of thoſe employed in 

iving pleaſure to others, ſhew that the towns were as 
Ea © the country was fertile. There is not a 


city 


Extraordinary, conſiſting of the princes of the blood only; the 
other, Ordinary, compoſed of ſome princes of the blood, aſſiſted by 
a number of kolaws, or miniſters of ftate : and to theſe ſupreme 
councils the other fix tribunals are ſubordinate. 

That prince is deſpotic who aſſents to laws made for the re- 

lation of his ſubjects; but can himſelf diſpence with theſe laws 
or his own convenience or caprice, without being called in queſtion. 
That is a deſpotic government in which the people are bound by 
certain laws ; but the prince is bound by none, 
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city in the empire which had not its feaſts and ſhews. 
They did not like us go to the play-houſes ; they ſent 
for whole companies of comedians to their own houſes. 
The comic and tragic art was common among them, 


but without being in great perfection; for the antients 


have not improved any of the arts of genius excepting 
morality ; but they enjoyed to a degree of profuſion ſuch 
as they knew; and, in a word, were as happy as human 
nature can be. X 

This happineſs was ſucceeded in the year 1630, by 
the moſt terrible cataſtrophe and univerſal deſolation that 
could befal a ſtate. The family of the Tartar conquer- 
ors, deſcendents of Gengis-can, had done what all other 
conquerors had endeavoured to do: they weakened a 
nation of conquerors, that they might not, while in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne, have the ſame revolution to fear 
from the vanquiſhed that they themſelves had cauſed. This 
dynaſty, which was that of Ivan, having been afterwards 
expelled by the dynaſty of Ming, the Tartars, who lived 
to the northward of the great wall, were looked upon 
only as a kind of ſavages, from whence there was nothing 
to hope nor to fear. Beyond the great wall lies the 
kingdom of Leaotong, incorporated by the Gengis fami- 
ly with the empire of China, and become wholly Chi- 
neſe. To the north end of Leaotong, there were ſome 
herds of Mantchou Tartars, whom the viceroy of Leao- 
tong treated with an oppreſſive ſeverity. They made 
ſome bold repreſentations, ſuch as we are told the Scy- 


thians did ever after the invaſion of their country by Cy- 


rus ; for the genius of a people is always the ſame till a 
long courſe of oppreſſion occaſions them to degene- 
rate 


was, to burn their cabbins, carry away their flocks, and 
endeavour to tranſplant the inhabitants. Then theſe 
Tartars, who were free, choſe a chief of their own to car- 
ry on a war againſt their oppreſſors. This chief, who 
was called Taitſou, ſoon made himfelf king: 

1622 he beat the Chineſe, entered victorious into 
Leaotong, and took the capital by —_— 

| $ 


All the anſwer the governor made to their complaint 
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'This war was carried on in the fame manner as thoſe 
of diſtant times. Fire arms were at that time unknown 
in this part of the world. The antient arms were the 
only ones in uſe; ſuch as arrows, ſpears, clubs, and 
ſcimitars : they made a little uſe of bucklers and hel- 
mets; but there were very few coats of mail. Their 
fortifications conſiſted in a ditch, a wall, and towers upon 
it : they ſapped the wall, or mounted it by ſcaling lad- 
ders. The victory depended ſolely upon bodily ſtrength ; 
and the Tartars, who were accuſtomed to fleep in the 
open fields, muſt neceſſarily have the advantage over a 
people bred up in a more delicate manner. 

Taitſou, the firſt chief of the Tartar hords, dying in 
the year 1626, at the beginning of his victories ; his 
ſon Taitſong immediately took the title of Emperor of 
the Tartars, and put himſelf upon a level with the em- 
peror of China. It is faid that he could read and write; 
and it appears that he acknowledged only one God, like 
the Chineſe literati ; tor he thus exprefles himſelf in one 
of the circular letters which he wrote to the magiſtrates 
of the Chineſe provinces; © Tien raiſes up whom he 
pleaſes ; perhaps he may have choſen me to be your 
maſter.” And, in fact, after the year 1628, Tien cauſ- 
ed him to gain victory after victory. He was a man of 
great abilities; he civilizzd his brutal followers, to make 
them more obedient, and eſtabliſhed laws in the midſt of 
war. He always headed his troops in perſon ; and the 
emperor of China, Hoaitſang, whoſe name has been loſt 
in obſcurity, remained ſhut up in his palace, with his 
women and eunuchs, and was the laſt emperor of the 
Chineſe race: he was not able to prevent Taitſong and 
his Tartars from taking frum him all his northern pro- 
vinces, nor yet to ſuppreſs the rebe!lion of one of his 
mandarins, named Liſtching, who ſeized upon the ſouth- 
ern ones. While the Tartars were ravaging the coun- 
tries to the eaſtward and northward, this Liſtching made 
himſelf maſter of all the reſt. It is (aid that he had fix 
hundred thouſand horſemen, and four hundred thouſand 
infantry. He came with the flower of his army before 
Pekin, where the emperor ſtill continued fhut up in his 


palace, and was ignorant of great part of what was do- 
Vor. V F ing. 


ing. The rebel Liſtching (for he is ſo called, as not 
having ſucceeded) ſent back to the emperor two of his 
chief eanuchs whom he had made priſoners, with a very 
ſhort letter, in which he exhorted him to quit the em- 
i.e. | 

y And here we may ſee an inſtance of the Aſiatic pride, 
and how well it agrees with the general effeminacy of 
their manners. The emperor ordered the two eunuchs 
to have their heads ſtruck off, for having brought him a 
diſreſpectful letter; and his courtiers had much ado to 
make him ſenſible that the heads of the princes of the 
blood, and a great number of mandarins, whom Liſt- 
ching had in his power, would be made to anſwer for the 
death of the eunuchs. 

While the emperor was deliberating upon what an- 
ſwer he ſhould ſend back, Liſtching had already entered 
the city. The empreſs had barely time enough to ſave 
ſome of her {ons ; after which ſhe ſhut herſelf up in her 
apartment, and there hanged herſelf, The emperor im- 
mediately ran thither, and being greatly taken with this 
inſtance of conjugal fidelity, he exhorted the reſt of his 
wives, to the number of forty, to follow the example. 
Father Mailla, the Jeſuit, who wrote this account in 
Pekin itſelf, in the laſt century, ſays, that all theſe wo- 

men obeyed without replying; but it is very poſlible 
that there might be a few of them who wanted aſſiſ- 
tance. The emperor, whom this writer repreſents as a 
very good kind of a prince, perceiving, after the execu- 
tion, his only daughter, about fifteen years old, whom 
the empreſs had not thought proper to expoſe out of the 
ſeraglio, he exhorted her to hang herſelf, as well as her 
mother and mothers-in-law ; but the young princeſs 
defiring to be excuſed, this very good prince, as Mailla 
calls him, gave her a violent blow with his ſabre, and 
left her dead. It may be expected that ſuch a father 
and an huſband would have flain himſelf upon the dead 
bodies of his wives and his daughter; but he retired to a 
pavillion without the city, to wait for news ; and bein 
at length informed that every thing was deſperate, an 
that Liſtching had taken poſſeſſion of his palace, he 
ſtrangled himſelf, and at once put an end to an —_— 
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and a life which he had not had the courage to defend.“ 
This extraordinary event happened in the year 1641. 
It was under this laſt emperor of the Chineſe race that 
the Jeſuits at length made their way intothe court of Pe. 
kin. Father Adam Schall, a native of Cologne, had fo 
far gained the good graces of this emperor, by i is know- 
ledge in phyſics and the mathematics, that he made him 
a mandarin. He was the firit who ſhewed the Chineſe 
how to caſt braſs cannon ; but the few that were in Pe- 
kin were not ſufficient to ſave the empire : beſides, they 
did not know how to manage them. Mandarin Schall 
left Pekin before the revolution. 

After the emperor's death, the Tartars and the rebels 
diſputed the empire with each other. The Tartars 
were united and diſciplined, the Chineſe divided and 
undiſciplined. They were obliged to give way by little 
and little to the Tartars. That nation had taken a kind 
of ſpirit of ſuperiority which did not depend upon their 

ah op it was with them as it had been with Maho- 
F 2 met's 


This cataſtrophe is differently related by father Dukalde and 
Palafox. This laft ſays, that the emperor being 2bandoned even 
by his guards, retired with his empreſs into a ſmall wocd, incapable 
of uttering one word, ſuch was the exceſs of his grief. The empreſs, 
having tenderly embraced him, hanged herſclt with a ſilken cord. 
The emperor having crank a glaſs of wine, though at other times 
averſe to that liquor, bit his own finger, to produce an effuſion of 
blood, with which he wrote a long letter, complaining of the 
treachery of his officers, lamenting the ruin cf hi: empi e, and the 
extinction of his family; concluding with this declaration, that as 
he had loſt every thing for which he choſe to live, he thought it 
high time to part with life itſe f. Duhale ſays he wrote the fol- 
lowing ſentence on the border of his veſt: I have | cen baſcly de- 
ſerted by my ſubjects: do what you will with me, but ſpare my peo- 
ple.“ Then he cut off his daughter's head with one ſtroke of his 
ſcymitar, and hanged himſelf. The traitor Li inſulted his bedy, 
and murdered all his ſurviving children, except bis eldeft fon, why 
eſcaped. U-ſang-ghey, who commanded the imperial forces, in the 
province of Lyan-tong, inſtead of acknowledging the uſurper, made 
peace with the Manchew Tartars, and their king, Ting te, join- 
ed him with fourſcore thouſand men. Li fied from Pekin; and 
Tſong-te dying, was ſucceeded by his infant ſon, Sun- chi, who in 
proceſs of time aſcended the imperial throne of China. 
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met's Arabians, who were ſo formidable of themſclves 
tor upwards of three hundred years. 

The death of emperor Taitſong, whom the Tartars loſt 
at that time, did not prevent them from purſuing their 
conqueſts. They choſe one of his nephews, who was 
yet a child, in his ſtead: this was Chang-ti, father of the 
famous Camg-hi, under whom the Chriſtian religion has 
made fuch a progreis in China. Theſe people, who 
had firft taken up arms in defence of their liberty, were 
not acquainted with hereditary right. We ſee that all 
nations have begun by chuſing perſons to head them in 
War, and aftewards theſe chiefs have become abſolute, 
excepting in ſome of the European nations. Heredi- 
tary right has been eſtabliſhed and made ſacred by 
time. 

A minority has been the ruin of almoſt all con- 
querors, and yet it was during the minority of Chang ti 
that the Tartars completed the reduction of China. 
The uſurper, Liſtching, was ſlam by another Chineſe 
uſurper, who pretended to revenge the death of the late 
emperor. Several of the provinces ſet up true or falſe 
children of their dead prince, like the Demetrius's in 
Ruſſia. The Chineſe mandarins endeavoured to uſurp 
the provinces ; but the more powerful Tartarian uſurp- 
ers at length got the better of all. There was a Chi- 
neſe general, who for ſome time checked their progreſs, 
by having a few cannon which he had procured either 
from the Portugueſe of Macao, or which were ſome of 


thoſe caſt by the Jeſuit Schall. It is very remarkable 


that the Tartars, who were entirely deſtitute of artillery, 
ſhould prevail over thoſe who were provided with it: 
this was the very reverſe of what happened in the new 
wor!d, anda proof of the ſuperiority of the northern peo- 
ple over thoſe of the ſouth. 

What is moſt ſurpriſing is, that the Tartars conquer- 
ed all this vait empire of China, foot by foot, and under 
a minority; for their young emperor Chang-ti, dying in 
1651, when barely twenty-four years old, and dee 
their dominion was firmly eſtabliſhed, they elected his 
ſon Camg-hi at eight years old, being the ſame age at 
which they had choſen his father ; and this Camg-hi re- 
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ſtored the empire of China, having been ſo prudent and 
fortunate as to make himſelf equally well obeyed both 
by the Chineſe and Tartars. The miſſionaries, whom 
he made mandarins, have extolled him as a pertect 
prince. Some travellers, and eſpecially Le Gentil, who 
were not mandarins, ſay that he was ſordidly covetous, 
and full of caprices ; but theſe ſtrokes of private charac - 
ter do not enter into this general picture of the world, 
It is ſufficient that the empire was happy under this 
prince; it is in this view that we are to regard and judge 
of kings. 

During the courſe of this revolution, which laſted 
thirty years, one of the greateſt mortifications the Chi- 
neſe underwent was, that their conquerors obliged them 
to cut off their hair after the Tartarian manner. There 
were ſome who choſe to die rather than part with their 
heads of heir. We have had an inflance of the Muſco- 
vites raiſing ſeveral ſeditions when czar Peter I obliged 
them to cut off their beards; ſo forcible is cuſtom among 
the common people! 

Time has not yet confounded the victorious with the 
vanquiſhed people, as has happened in our Gaul, in Eng- 
land, and elſewnere. 

Under the reign of Camg-hi, the European miſſion- 
aries enjoyed a great degree of credit ; ſeveral were 
lodged in the emperor's palace : they built churches, 
and had opulent houſes. In America they had been 
ſucceſsful in teaching the neceflary arts to ſavages. In 
China they had taught the moſt refined arts to a learned 
and ſenſible nation. But jealouſy ſoon deſtroyed the 


fruits of their wiſdom, and that reſtleſſneſs and conten- 


tious ſpirit, which is in Europe inſeparably connected 
with learning and talents, overthrew the greateſt de- 
ſigns. 

The Chineſc were aſtoniſhed to ſee wiſe and learned 
men diſagreeing even about what they came to teach, 


and mutually perſecuting and anathematizing cne ano- 


ther, entering criminal proceſſes againſt each other, at 
the court of Rome, and ſtriving to have it decided in a 
meeting of cardinals, whether the emperor of China un- 
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derſtood his own mother tongue as well as miſſionaries 
who were come from France and Italy. 

Thete diſputes were carried to ſuch a length, that the 
Chineſe government feared or affected to fear the ſame 
diſorders as had been raiſed in Japan. Camg-hi's ſuc- 
ceſſor therefore forbid the exerciſe of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, while the Mahometans and all the different ſes 
of bonzes were permitted to follow theirs. But this 
court finding the want of the mathematics asgreat an evil 
as the pretended danger from a new religion, retained 
the mathematicians, and contented itſelf with impoſing 
filence on the miſſionaries. 

There is one event which well merits our attention; 
this is the famous earthquake which happened in China 
in the year 1699, in the reign of the emperor Camg-hi. 
This phznomenon proved more fatal than that which 
of late. years deſtroyed the cities of Lima and Liſbon. 
It is ſaid that near tour hundred thouſand ſouls periſhed 
in it, Theſe ſhocks muit necefſarily have been very 
frequent in our globe: the number of vulcano's which 
vomit out fire and ſmoke, give reaſon to think that the 
outward ſhell of the earth reſts upon vaſt gulphs filled 
with an inflammable matter. It is probable that the 
part which we inhabit has experienced as many revo- 
lutions from phyfical cauſes, as the nations of the 
world in genera! have from rapaciouſneſs and ambi- 
tion. 


NK. CLAY; 


Of Jara, in the Seventeenth Century. 


N the multitude of revolutions which we have ſeen 
from ore end of the univerſe to the other, there ap- 
pears to have been a fated chain of cauſes by which 
mankind have been carried away, as the waves and 
lands are driven by the wind. What has happened in 
Japan is an additional proof of it: a Portugueſe prince, 
without either power or riches, in the fftecnth century, 
” conceives 
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conceives the notion of ſending a few ſhips to the coaſt of 
Africa. Soon afterwards the Portugneſe diſcover Japan. 
Spain, for a while the ſovercign of Portugal, carrics on an 
immenſe trade with the Japaneſe. The Chriſtian religion 
is carried into that country by the means of this trade ; 
and, under favour of the general toleration allowed to all 
ſes in Aſia, introduces and eſtabliſhes itſelf there. Three 
Chriſtian princes of Japan make a journey to Rome to 
kits the feet of pope Gregory XIII. Chriſtianity is on 
the point of becoming the prevailing religion of Japan, 
and in a ſhort time the only one, when its very power 
proved the means of its deſtruction. We have already 
remarked, that the miſſionaries had a number of enemics 
there ; but they had likewiſe ſecured a powerful party 
in their favour. The bonzes feared the lots of their an- 
tient poſſeſſions, and the emperor that of his kingdom. 
The Spaniards had made themſelves maſters of the Phi- 
lippine iſlands in the neighbourhood of Japan. The 
Japaneſe knew how they had acted in America; no 
wonder therefore that they tock the alarm. The em- 
E in the year 1586, had baniſhed the Chriſtian re- 
igion from his dominions, and had forbidden the prac- 

tice of it by his ſubjects, under pain of death; but as 
they ftill allowed a trade to be carried on with the Pore 
tugueſe and Spaniards, their miſſionaries made proſe- 
lytes as faſt as the government condemned them. It was 
then forbidden to introduce any Chriſtian prieſts into 
the country ; but notwithitanding this prohibition, the 
governor of the Philippine iſlands ſent Franciican friars, 
in character of ambaſſadors, to the emperor of Japan. 
Theſe ambaſſadors began by building a public chapel in 
the capital city, called Meaco; upon which they were 
driven out of the kingdom, and the perſecution was re- 
doubled, There was for a long time a vicitftude of 
cruelties and indulgence. It is plain that reaſons of 
itate were the ſole motives to cen perſecutions; and 
that the Chriſtian religion was oppoſed from che appre- 
henſion that it would be made an inſtrument to favour 
the deſigns of the Spaniards; for the religi n of Contu- 
clus was never perſecuted by the Japaneſe, tho' intro- 
duced by a people of whom they were jealous, and wi h 
| FS whom 
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whom they were frequently at war. That learned and 
judicious obſetver, Kempſer, tells us, that in the year 
1674 the inhabitants of Meaco being numbered, there 
were found twelve differcnt religions in that capital, who 
all lived peaccably ; and that theſe twelve ſets con- 
tained upwards of four hundred thouſand people, ex- 
clufive of the numerous court ot the Dairi, che fovereign 
pontiff. It teems then, that if the Portugueſe and Spari- 
ards could have contented- themſelves with liberty of 
con{cience, they might have lived as quietly in Jipan as 
the other twelve religions; and, even in the year 1636, 
they continued to carry on a very profitable trade, ſeeing 
that they carried over to Macaotwo thouſand three hun- 
dred and fifty cheſts of filver. 
The Dutch, who had traded to Japan ever fince the 
wg 1000, were grown jealous of the traffic carried on 
y the Spaniards. In 1637, they took a Spaniſh 
ſhip off the Cape of God Hope, bound from Japan to 
Liſbon, on board of which they found ſeveral letters 
from a Portugueſe officer named Moro, who was a kind 
of conſul to that nation. Theſe letters contained the 
plan of an intended conſpiracy of the Chriſtians in Japan 
- againſt the emperor, ſpecifying the number of ſhips and 
troops they expected from Europe and the ſettlements in 
Aſia, in order to make the ſcheme ſucceed. Theſelet- 
ters were ſent by the Dutch to the court of Japan: Moro 
owned his hand-writing, and was publicly burnt. Up- 
on this diſcovery the government choſe rather to re- 
nounce all the advantages of a trade with ſtrangers, than 
to ſee itſelf expoſed to ſuch mackinations. The empe- 
ror, in an afſembly of all the grandees of his kingdom, 
enacted the famou edict, by which it was enact-d, that 
no Japaneſe ſhould for the future preſume to ſtir out of 
the country, under penalty of death; that no ſtranger 
ſhould be admitted into the empire ; that all the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe be ſent away; that all the natives 
who were Chriſtians ſhould be impriſoned, and that a 
reward of one thouſand crowns ſhould be given to any 
one who ſhould diſcover a Chriſtian prieſt. The vio- 
lence oi this procedure in the Japaneſe, who voluntarily 
ſeparated themſelves from the reit of the world, and gave 
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up all the profits of trade, leaves no room to doubt that 
the conſpiracy was real: but what proves it ſtill more 
fully, is, that the Chriſtian natives, with ſome few Por- 
tugueſe at their head, actually aſſembled in arms to the 
number of thirty thonſand and more; they were de- 
feated in the year 1638, and retired to a flrong hold on 
the ſea fide, in the neighbourhood: cf the port of Nan- 
gazaki. 

At the ſame time all other foreign nations were driven 
from Japan ; even the Chineſe were included in this 
general law, becauſe ſome miftionaries had boaſted to the 
Japaneſe, that all China was on the point of being con- 
verted to Chriſtianity. The Dutch themſelves, who 
had diſcovered the conſpiracy, were expclled as well as 
the reſt; the factory which they had at that time at 
Ferando was already demoliſhzd; their ſhips were failed ; 
and only one remained, whom the government ſummon - 
ed to fire upon the fortreſs, whither the Chriltians had 
fled for refuge. The Dutch captain, wkote name was 
Kokoeker, performed this horrid ſervice. The Chriſti- 
ans were ſoon forced in their aſylum, and put to cath 
with the moſt excruciating tortures. Once more let me 
obſerve, that when we repreient to ourſelves ſuck ſtrange 
events, cauſed in Japan by a Portugueſe and a Dutch 
captain, we cannot but be convinced of the reitleſs tpirit 


of the Europeaus, and of the deſtiny which influences all 


nation 


The odious ſervice which the Dutch had performed 


for the Japaneſe government did not procure them that 
indulgence they expected from it, which was, to be al- 
lowed a free trade and ſettlements there; however, they 
obtained permiſhon to land upon a little iſland near the 
port of Nangazaki, and there bring a fixed quantity of 
merchandize. | 

But they were obliged to trample upon the crefs, ane 
renounce all marks of Chriſtianity, and likewiſe to {wear 
that they were not of the ſame religion with the Portu- 
gueſe, before they were admitted into this little iſland, 
where they live as it were in a priſon; for as ſoon as 


they arrive the inhabitants take poſſeſſion of their ſhips, 


ar.d 
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and goods, upon which they ſet a price. Thus, for th: 
lake of getting money, they ſubject themſelves every 
vear to this confinement ; and thoſe who are kings at 
Batavia, and in the Molucca Iſlands, ſuffer themſelves to 
be here treated as ſlaves : it is true, they are conducted 
from this little iſland to the emperor's court, and are 
honourably and courteouſly received wherever they 
come, but ſtrictly guarded and obſerved. Their guides 
and their guards engage in a written oath, ſigned with 
their blood, to obſerve all the actions of the Dutch, and 
give an exact account of them. 

It has been aſſerted in ſeveral books, that the Dutch 
abjured Chriſtianity at Japan. This opinion had its 
ſource in the adventure of a Dutchman, who made his 
eſcape and lived for ſome time among the natives; but 
being diſcovered, in order to fave his life he ſaid he was 
no Chriſtian, but a Dutchman. The government of 
Japan has, ſince this revolution, forbid the building of 
veſſels fit for going to ſea ; they have only long barks, 
worked with fails and oars, for trading to their iſlands. 
Ir is looked upon as the greateſt of crimes for ſtrangers to 
frequent the country; it ſeems that they are ſtill in 
dread of the danger they have been in. This fear 
neither agrees with the courage of the nation, nor witk 
the greatneſs of the empire ; but the horror of the paſt 
has operated more with them than the fear of the future. 
The conduct of the Japaneſe has been, in every reſpect, 
that of a people generous, open, haughty, and extreme 
in their reſolutions. At firſt they received ſtrangers 
with cordiality ; and when they thought themſelves in- 
ſulted and betrayed by them, they broke off all connec- 
tions for ever. 

When Colbert, that minifter of immortal memo- 
ry, firſt erected an Eaſt- India company in France, he 
wanted to try if he could not bring about a trade for 


the French with Japan, by employing only proteſ- 


tants, who might lafely ſwear that they were not of 
the ſame religion with the Portugueſe ; but the 
Dutch oppoſed this ſcheme, and the Japaneſe, 
ſatisfied with receiving one nation amongſt how, 

whom 
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whom they treat as priſoners, would not admit of 


two. 
I ſhall not take any notice here of the kingdom of 


Siam, which has been repreſented to us as much larger 
and more opulent than it really is. We ſhall find in the 
age of Lewis XIV. what little is neceſſary to be known 
concerning it. Corea, Cochin-China, Tonquin, Laos, 
Ava, and Pegu, are countries of which we have very 
little knowledge; and, amidſt the prodigious number of 
iſlands ſcattered about the extremities of Aſia, there is 
only that of Java, where the Dutch have fixed the cen- 
tre of their dominion and trade, that can enter into 
the plan of our general hiſtory, The ſame may be ſaid 
of the people who inhabit the middle part of Africa, and 
an infinite number of ſmaller nations in the new world. 
I ſhall only obſerve, that before the fixteenth century, 
above one half of the globe was ignorant of the uſe of 
bread and wine, which is ſtill unknown to a part of 


America and the caſtern part of Africa ; inſomuch that 
| we 


® The reader will per cive that this is a very imperfe picture 
of Japan, as our author has ſaid ncthing relating to the conſtitution 
of the govern ent, the laws of the realm, and the genius of the peo- 
ple. Abſolute power was, from time immemoriz!, exerciſed by the 
emperors called Dairo, who reigned in a regular ſucceſſion till the 
year 15co, When a civil war broke out and involved the whole em- 
ire in confuſion :; during this anarchy, a common foldier rai ed 
himſelf to the imperial dignity, and diveſting the Dairo of all his 
temporal power, allowed him to preſide over all religious matters. 
Since that period the ſucceiſors of the Dairo have been reſpected as 
popes 3 but the deſcendents from the uſurper have retained all the 
authority of emperor, though they are modeſt enough to call them - 
ſelves Cubo, which fignifies miniſter or vizir. The national reli- 
gion of Japan is the idolatry of the Bonzes; but a great number of 
other ſects are tolerated : yet all theſe ſeas agree in holding five re- 
ſtrictions abſoivtcly binding, viz. not to kill, nor eat any thing that 
is killed; not to ſteal; not to commit adultery ; not to lve ; and 
not to drink wine. The Japaneſe have. few written laws; but the 
emperor's will is the ſupreme law; and every petty prince, govern- 
cr or head of a family, has the power of life and death over thoſe 
that he governs, The Japareſe are acute, ingenious, induftrious, 
modeſt, patient, and covetous ; but on the other hand, they are ſaid 
to be amtiious, cruel and vindictive ; uncharitable, unfecling, and 
addicted to the moſt ſpurious paſſions, which they publicly gratity 
with impunity. 
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we are obliged to carry both thoſe viands thither to 


celebrate the myſteries of our religion. 

Cannibals are much more rare than is uſually aſſert- 
ed ; none have been ſeen by any of our travellers for 
above theſe fifty years. There are many kinds of men 
manifeſtly different from each other. Several nations 
ſtill live in the ſtate of pure nature; and while we make 
the tour of the world to diſcover in their countries 


 wherewithal to ſatisfy our greedineſs, theſe people are 


not at the trouble of informing themſelves whether there 
exiſt any other men than themſelves, and paſs their lives 
ina happy indolence, which to us would be a degree of 


Mauch yet remains for our vain curiofity to diſcover ; 
but if we would confine ourſelves to what 1s uſeful, there 
is already but too much diſcovered. 
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Tr is not only the Lies or Lewis XIV. that we 

propoſe to write; we have a greater object in view. 
We mean to ſet before poſterity not only the portrait of 
one man's actions, but of the ſpirit of mankind in ge- 
neral, in the moſt enlightened of all ages. 

Every age has produced heroes and politicians p all 
nations have experienced revolutions, and all hiſtories 
are nearly alike, to thoſe who ſeek only to furniſh their 
memories with facts; but whoſoever thinks, or, what 
is till more rare, whoſoever has taſte, will find but four 
ages in the hiſtory of the world. Theſe four happy 
ages are thoſe in which the arts were carried to perfec- 
tion ; and which, by ſerving as the zra of the greatneſs 
of the human mind, are examples for poſterity. 

The firſt of theſe ages to which true glory is annexed, 
is that of Philip and Alexander, or that of a Pericles, 
a Demoſthenes, an Ariſtotle, a Plato, an Apelles, a 
Phidias, and a Praxiteles; and this honour has been 
confined within the limits of ancient Greece ; the reſt 
of the known world was then in a ſtate of barbariſm. 

The ſecond age is that of Cæſar and Auguſtus, diſ- 
tinguiſhed likewiſe by the names of Lucretius, Cicero, 
Tirus Livius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, and Vi- 
truvius. ö 


The 
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The third is that which followed the taking of Con- 
ſtantinople by Mahomet II. Then a family of private 
citizens was ſeen to do that which the kings of Europe 
ought to have undertaken. The Medicis invited to 
Florence the learned, who had been driven out of 
Greece by the Turks; this was the age of Italy's glory. 
The polite arts had already recovered a new lite in that 
country ; the Italians honoured them with the title of 
Vertu, as the firſt Greeks had diſtinguiſhed them by the 
name of Wiſdom. Every thing tended towards perfec- 
tion; a Michael Angelo,“ a Raphael, f a Titian, a 

Taſſo 


* Michael Angelo Buonaroti flouriſhed in the fifteenth century, 
and was univerſally admired for nis excellence in the three ſ;fter 
arts, of painting, ſtatuary, and architecture. He was born of a 
good family in the county of Arezzo, ſtudied defign or drawing 
under Dominicho Ghirlandajo, and at the age of fixteen began to 
cut ſtatues in martle, that even bore a compariſon with the an- 
tique. He was patronized by Laurentio de Medicis at Florence, 
that great patron of the arts. After the death of | aurentio 
he went to Rome, here he diftingutſhed himſelf by many ca- 
pital performances. He was the moſt perfect anatomiſt of his 

ime; had a grand guſto in defign, and excelled all his cotempo- 
raries in painting naked figures; but his manner was dry, and in 
every other branch of the art he fell far ſhort of Raphael, whoſe 
genius excited his envy. His moſt famous picture is that of the 
laſt judgment; and his maſter-piece in architecture the celebrated 
church of St. Peter. In order to expoſe the falſe taſte of thoſe 
who would allow no merit to modern artiſts, he privately finiſhed 
the ftatue of a Cupid, and buried it under ground, in 2 place which 
he knew would ſoon be dug, after having broke off and reſerved 
one of the arms. The ftatue was accordingly found, and judged by 
all the connciſſcurs to be a genuine antique: then the artitt pro- 
duced the arm, and claimed the honour of the work. He made 
the model of a coloſſal ſtatue for pope Julius II. with ſuch a 
haughty countenance and commanding attitude, that the pontiff 
aſked whether he had raiſed the right arm in the act of beſtow ing 
the benediction, or denouncing the anathema: He replied, that 
he was in the attitude of warning the people of Bologna to be 
more prudent for the future. Then be aſked in his turn, if he 
mould put a book in this right-hand : „No, ſaid the pope, put a 
ſword in it, I don't pretend to be a man of letters.” Michael 
Angelo was not only painter, ſtatuary, and architect, but like- 
wiſe a tolerable poet, and his works were publiſhed at Florence, 
The following diſtich is no bad repreſentation of his character. 
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Taſſo and an Arioſto flouriſhed. The art of engraving 
was invented; elegant architecture appeared again as 
admirable 


=- pinxit melius, quis ſtruxit, duxit in ave, 
a quis ſen 51 cius aut cecinit 

He was reſpected and beloved by Leo X. Clement VII. and a 
ſucceſſion of popes, 2s weil as by all the civilized princes of his 
time, Francis I, of France, Charles V. emperor of Germany and 
king of Spain, Coſmo de Medicis, the Venetian repubEc, and 
even Solyman the Grand Seignior. He lived to the age of ninety, 
died at Rome in 1564, and was interred with great tuneral pomp 
at Floren . 

+ Raphael D' Urbino, whoſe real name was Sanzio, lived co- 
temporary with Buonaroti, and excelled him in compoſitica, eau- 
ty, grace, and expreflion, He was the fon of a painter at Urtiunn, 
and ſtudied under Pietro Perugino, whoſe manner however he re- 
nounced, as ſoon as he beheld the works of Leonardi da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo at Florence. He was recommended to pope 
Leo X. by his kinſman Bramante, and employed in painting the 
apartments of the Vatican, where the firſt picture he finiſhed was 
the School of Athens. The greatneſs of his manner he is ſaid 
to have ſtolen from ſketches of Buonarcti, in the chapel of Sixtus 
IV. to which his friend Bramante introduced him privately, againſt 
the expreſs prohibition of Michael Angelo. Certain it is, he be- 
came the prince of painters, was carefſed by all the world, and 
when he went abroad he always appeared attended by a concourſe 
of men of taſte and literature. Buonaroti meeting him one day 
accompanied in this manner, told him he walked with a retinue 
like the provoſt- martial: and you, ſaid Raphael, walk all alone 
like the executioner of the law.” Buonaroti was in his diſpoſition 
pm haughty, and inſolent; whereas Raphael recommended 

im ſelf to every body's affection, by his affability, generofity, and 
ſweetneſs «f demeanour. The cardinal of St. Bibiano offered him 
his niece in marriage; but he expected a hat for himſelf from pope 
Leo, and in the mean time died in the thirty-ſeventh year of his 
age, in conſequence of a fever ſaid to be caught by intemperate 
venery, He was buried in the rotunda, where his tomb is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the following epitaph, which cardinal Bembo 
wrote, and Mr, Pope has tranilated into Engliſh, in honour of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


Ille bic eft Raphacl, timuit quo ſeſpite vinci 


Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori. 


Living, great nature fear d he would outyie | 
Her works; and dying, fears herſelf will die, 


The 
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admirable as in the moſt triumphant ages of Rome ; and 
the Gothic barbariſm, which had disfigured Europe in 


every kind of production, was driven from Italy to make 
way for good taſte. 


The arts, always ttanſplanted from Greece to Italy, 
found themſelves in a favourable foil, where they in- 
ſtantly produced fruit. France, England, Germar y, 
and Spain, aimed in their turns to gather theſe fruits ; 
but either they could not live in thole climates, or elſe 
they degenerated very fait. 

Francis I. encquraged learned men, but ſuch as were 
merely learned men; he had architects, but he had no 
Michael Angelo, nor Paladio;“ he endeavoured in 
vain to eſtabliſh ſchools for painting ; the Italian maſ- 
ters, whom he invited to France, raiſed no pupils there. 
Some epigrams, and a few looſe tales, — the whole 


of our poetry. Rabelais was the only proſe writer in 
vogue in the time of Henry II. = 


The ſentiment is truly bombaſt. Another epitaph, but one de- 
gree more modeſt, was written on Raphael by the celebrated Mu- 
retus. 

+ Titian Vecelli was born in the ſtate of Venice, in the year 
1477, and ſtudied painting under Bellini. whom he ſoon ſurpaſſed 
as he alſ» did Giorgione, His pictures were greatly admired for bis 
exquiſite manner of colouring, He refuſed a conſiderable employ- 
ment at Rome, and was created knight and count-palatine by the 
emperor Charles V. who fitting one day for his picture, Titian 
chanced to drop his pencil ; which Charles took up, and preſenting 
it to the artiſt, „ Titian, ſaid he, is worthy to be ſerved even by 
Cæſar. He was alſo viſited and careſſed by Henry III. of France; 
and celebrated by Arioſto, Marini, and other poets. In a word, 
he lived in great ſplendour, and died of the plague in the year 
1576. 

% Adrea Palladio was a native of Vicenza, and flouriſhed in the 
ſixteenth century. He finiſhed his ſtudies at Rome, where he 
made himſelf maſter of the antique, and became the greateſt archi- 
tet in the world. He firſt” publiſhed a comm ntary on all the 
works of antiquity at Rome; and in the year 1570 printed his 
four books on architecture, replete with taſte and erudition. 

+ Francis Rabelais, born at Chinon in Touraine, lived in the 
ſixteenth century, He was firſt a Cordelier, and afterwards a 
phyſician. He diftinguiſhed himſelf by his knowledge of the lan- 
guages ; but his chief recommendation was his humour. He pub- 


liched 
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In a word, the Italians alone were in poſſeſſion of 
every thing that was beautiful, excepting muſic, which 
was then but in a rude ſtate, and experimental philoſo- 
phy, which was every where equally unknown. 

Laftly, the fourth age is that known by the name of 
the age of Lewis XIV. and is perhaps that which ap- 
proaches the neareſt to perfection of all the four; en- 
riched by the diſcoveries of the three former ones, it 
has done greater things in certain kinds than thoſe three 
together. All the arts indeed were not carricd farther 
than under the Medicis, Auguſtus, and Alexander; 
but human reaſon in general was more improved. In 
this age we firſt became acquainted with ſcund philoſo- 
phy; it may truly be ſaid that to begin from the laſt 
years of cardinal Richelieu's adminiſtration, till thoſe 
which followed the death of Lewis XIV. there has hap- 
pened ſuch a general revolution in our arts, our genius, 
our manners, and even in our government, that will 
ſerve as an immortal mark to the true glory of our coun- 
try. This happy influence has not been confined to 
France ; it has communicated itſelf to England, where 
it has ſtirred up an emulation, which that ingenious and 

deeply 


liſhed a Latin tranſlation of the aphoriſms of Hippocrates, and ſe- 
veral other ſerious performances, which are now forgotten : but his 
Hiſtory of Pantagruel is till admired by all thoſe who have any 
taſte for humour and ſatire. He was celebrated by all the wits of 
his time, ſuch as Buda, Clement Marot, Du Bellay, and de Baif. 
He died at the age of ſeventy, in the year 1553, and was honoured 
with divers epitaphs, of which the Chong ſeems to be the beſt 

adapted, 


Pluton, prince du ncir empire, 

Ou les tiens ne rient jamais, 
 Receis au jour d lui Rabelais, 

Et vous aurcz tous de quoi rire. 


He was a favourite with La Fontaine, who being one day in 
company with the two Boileaus and Racine, when the converſa- 
tion turned upon St, Auguſtine, he ſeemed to wake from a pro- 
found reverie, and turning to Boileau the doctor, aſked very 
gravely, if he thought Rabelais was not a grener wit than St. 
Auguſtine, 
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deeply learned nation ſtood in need of at that time; it 
has introduced taſte into Germany, and the ſciences in- 
to Ruſha; it has even reanimated Italy, which was 
pus 25950 d and Europe is indebted for its politeneſs 
and ſpirit of ſociety to the court of Lewis XIV. 

Before this time the Italians called all the people on 
this fide the Alps by the name of Barbarians; it muſt 
be owned, that the French in ſome degree deſerved 
this reproachful epithet. Our forefathers joined the 
romantic gallantry of the Moors with the Gothic rude- 
neſs: they had hardly any of the agreeable arts amongſt 
them, which is a proof that the uſeful arts were likewiſe 
neglected; for when once the things of uſe are carried 
to perfection, the tranſition is quickly made to the 
_ and the agreeable; and it 1s not at all — 
ing, that painting, ſculpture, „ eloquence, and 
philoſophy, ſhould be in a — 42 to a nati- 
on, who, tho' poſſeſſed of harbours on the Weſtern 
Ocean, and the 1 Sea, were without ſhips; 
and who, though fond of luxury to an exceſs, were 
hardly provided with the moſt common manufactures. 

The Jews, the Genoeſe, the Venetians, the Portu- 
gueſe, the Flemiſh, the Dutch, and the Engliſh, car- 
ried on in their turns the trade of France, which was ig- 
norant even of the firſt principles of commerce. Lewis 
XIII. at his acceſſion to the crown had not a fingle ſhip ; 
the city of Paris contained not quite four hundred 
thouſand men, and had not above four fine public 
edifices; the other cities of the kingdom refembled thoſe 

itiful villages which we ſee on the other ſide the Loire. 

e nobility, who were all ſtationed in the country, in 
dungeons ſurrounded with deep ditches, oppreſſed the 
peaſant who cultivated the land. The high roads were 
almoſt impaſſible; the towns were deltitute of police, 
and the government had hardly ever any credit among 
foreign nations. 

We muſt acknowledge, that ever fince the decline 
of the Carlovingian family, France had languiſhed 
more or leſs in this infirm ſtate, meerly for want of the 
benefit of a good adminiſtration. 


For 
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For a ftate to be powerful, the people muſt either 
enjoy a liberty founded on the laws, or the royal au- 
thority muſt be fixed beyond all oppoſition. In France 
the people were ſlaves till the reign of Philip Auguſtus; 
the noblemen were tyrants till Lewis XI; and the kings, 
always employed in maintaining their authority againſt 
their vaſſals, had neither leiſure to think about the hap- 
2 of their ſubjects, nor the power of making them 

ſe | 


Lewis XI. did a great deal for the regal power, but 
nothing for the happineſs or glory of the nation. Fran- 
cis I. gave birth to trade, navigation, and all the arts; 
but he was too unfortunate to make them take root in 
the nation during his time, ſo that they all periſhed 
with him. Henry the Great was on the point of raifing 
France from the calamities and barbariſms in which 
ſhe had been plunged by thirty years of diſcord, when 
he was aſſaſſinated in his capital, in the midſt of a peo- 
ple whom he had begun to make happy. The cardinal 
de Richelieu, buſied in humbling the houſe of Auſtria, 
the Calviniſts, and the grandees, did not enjoy a pow- 
er ſufficiently undiſturbed to reform the nation ; but he 
had at leaſt the honour of beginning this happy work. 

Thus, for the ſpace of goo years, our genius has 
been almoſt always reſtrained under a Gothic govern- 
ment, in the midſt of divifions and civil wars; deſtitute 
of any laws or fixed cuſtoms, changing, every ſecond 
century, a language, which ſtill continued rude and un- 
formed; the nobles were without diſcipline, and ſtrang- 
ers to every thing but war and idleneſs. The clergy 
lived in diſorder and ignorance, and the common 


ple without induſtry, and ſtupified in their — 
neſs, 


The French had no ſhare either in the great diſcove- 
ries, or admirable inventions of other nations: they 
have no title to the diſcoveries of painting, gun-powder, 
glaſſes, teleſcopes, the ſector, compals, the air-pump, 
or the true ſyſtem of the univerſe; they were making 
tournaments, while the Portugueſe and Spaniards were 
diſcovering and conquering new countries from the eaſt 


to the welt of the known world. Charles V. had al- 
1 ä ready 
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ready ſcattered the treaſures of Mexico over Europe, 
before the ſubjefts of Francis I. had diſcovered the un- 
cultivated country of Canada; but, by the little which 
the French did in the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
we may ſee what they are capable of when properly 
conducted. 

I propoſe in this place to ſhew what they have been 
under Lewis XIV. and it is to be wiſhed that the poſ- 
terity of this monarch, and that of his ſubjects, equally 
animated with an happy emulation, may uſe their en- 
deavours to 1 their anceſtors. 

It muſt not be expected to meet here with a minute 
detail of the wars carried on in this age; this would be 
an endleſs taſk ; we are obliged to leave to the compi- 
lers of annals, the care of collecting, with exactneſs, 
all theſe ſmall facts, which would only ſerve to divert 
the attention from the — object. It is their pro- 
vince to point out the marches and counter-marches of 
armies, and the particular days on which the trenches 
were opened before towns, which were taken and re- 
taken again by force of arms, or ceded and reſtored by 
treaties. A thouſand circumſtances which are intereſt. 
ing to thoſe who live at the time, are loſt to the eyes of 
poſterity, and diſappear, to make room for the great 
events which have determined the fate of empires.* 
Every tranſaction is not worthy of being committed to 
writing. In this hiſtory we ſhall confine ourſelves only 
to what is deſerving of the attention of all ages, what 
paints the genius and manners of mankind, contributes 
to inſtruction, and prompts to the love of virtue, of the 
arts, and of our country. | 

We have already ſeen what France and the other 
kingdoms of Europe were, before the birth of Lewis 
XTV. we ſhall now deſcribe the great political and mi- 
litary events of his reign. The interior government of 


the kingdom, as being an object of more importance to 


the 


® Yet thoſe very events, the recital of which our author ſeems 
to deſpiſe, have not only influenced the deſtiay of empires, but 
even ſtrongly marked the character and underſtanding of the times 


in which they happened. 
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the people, ſhall be treated of by itſelf The private 
life of Lewis XIV. and the particular anecdotes of his 
court and reign, ſhall hold a principal place in this ac- 
count. There ſhall be other articles for the arts and 
ſciences, and for the progreſs of the human mind in 
this age. Laſtly, we Kal ſpeak of the church, which 
has been ſo long connected with the government, has 
ſometimes diſturbed its peace, and at others been its 


defence; and which, though inſtituted for the incul- 


cating of morality, too ſrequently gives itſelf up to po- 
litics and the impulſe of the human paſſions. 


THE 
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Of the STaTEs of Euroepe before LEWIS XIV. 


OR a long time paſt the Chriſtian part of Europe 
(Muſcovy excepted) might be conſidered as a great 
republic divided into ſeveral ſtates, ſome of which were 
monarchical, others mixt, ſome ariſtocratical, and others 
pular ; but all correſponding with one another; all 
. — the ſame baſis of religion, though divided into 
ſeveral ſets, and acknowledging the ſame principles of 
public and political equity, which were unknown to the 
other parts of the world. It is from theſe principles 
that the European nations do not make ſlaves of their 
priſoners: that they reſpect the perſons of their ene- 
mies ambaſſadors ; that they agree together concerning 
the pre-eminence, and ſome other rights belonging to 
certain princes ; ſuch as the emperor, kings, and other 
leſſer potentates : and particularly in the prudent policy 
of preſerving, as far as they are able, an equal balance 
of power between themſelves ; by continually carrying 
on negociations even in the midſt of war, and keeping 
ambaſſadors, or leſs honourable ſpies at each others 
courts, to give notice to the reſt, of the deſigns of any 
ſingle one, to ſound the alarm at once over all Europe, 
Vor. V. G and 
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and to prevent the weaker fide from being invaded by 
the ſtronger, who is always ready to attempt it. 

After the death of Charles V. the balance of power 
inclined too much on the fide of the houſe of Auſtria. 
This powerful houſe was, in the year 1630, miſtreſs of 
Spain, Portugal, and the riches of America ; the Nether- 
lands, the duchy of Milan, the kingdoms of Naples, Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, and even Germany (if we may fo ſay) 
were become a part of its patrimony: and had all theſe 
Rates been united under one fingle head of this houſe, it 
js reaſonable to believe, that he would, at length, have 


become maſter of all Europe. 


Of Germany. 


"Fa empire of Germany is the moſt powerful 
neighbour which France has ; it is nearly of the 
ſame extent ; there is not, perhaps, ſo much money in 
it, but it abounds more with ſturdy men, inured to la- 
bour. The Germanic nation is governed, with a very 
little difference, as France was under the firſt kings of 
the Capetian race, who were chiefs of ſeveral great vaſ- 
fals, by whom they were frequently very ill obeyed, 
end of a great number of leſſer ones. There are ſixty 
tree cities, called imperial; about as many ſecular prin- 
ces ; near forty eccleſiaſtical ones, as well abbots as 
biſhops, nine electors, amongſt whom we may reckon 
four kings; and laſtly, the emperor, who is head of all 
theſe potentates: theſe at preſent compoſe this great 
Germanic body, which, by the phlegmatic diſpoſition 
of its members, is maintained inas much order and regu- 
larity f as there was formerly confuſion in the French 


government. | | 
Each 


Witneſs the preſent war, and the paſt. We apprehend our 
au might have compared Germany, with more propriety, to the 
beptarchy of the Saxons, a confederacy of independent ſtates, which 
chooſe a preſident or chief, inveſting him with a ſupreme authority 
to be exerciſed for the good of the community : but this authocity 
is acquired by election, not enjoyed by hereditary right. 
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Each member of the empire has his particular rights, 
privileges, and obligations ; and the knowledge of ſuch 
a number of laws, which are frequently diſputed, 
makes, what is called in Germany, The ſtudy 
of the public law,” for which that nation is ſo fa- 
mous. | 

The emperor himſelf ſhould not in fact be much more 
powerful or rich than a doge of Venice. You know 
that Germany being divided into cities and principali- 
ties, nothing is left for the chief of ſuch a number of 
ſtates, but the pre-eminence, accompanied with the 


ſupreme honours, without either demeſnes or money, 


and conſequently without er. He does not poſſeſs a 
ſingle village in virtue of his title of emperor. Never- 
theleſs this dignity, often as vain as ſupreme, has become 
ſo powerful in the hands of the Auſtrians, that it has 
been frequently feared that they would convert this re - 
public of princes into an abſolute monarchy. 

The chriſtian part of Europe, eſpecially Germany, 
was then, and ſtill is divided into two parties or ſects. 
The firſt is, that of the catholics, who are all more or 
leſs ſubject to the authority of the pope. The other, 
that of the enemies to the ſpiritual and tem wer 
of the pontiff, and the prelates of the church of Rome. 
Theſe latter are called by the general name of proteſt. 
ants, though divided into Lutherans, Calviniſts, and other 
ſets, who all hate one another as much as they do the 
church of Rome. 

In Germany, the ſtates of Saxony, Brandenburg, the 
Palatinate, a part of Bohemia and Hungary, the houſes 
of Brunſwie and Wirtemberg followed the Lutheran re- 
ligion, which is by them called the evangelical. All 
the free cities of the empire have likewiſe embraced this 
ſe, as ſeemingly more agreeable, to a people jealous of 
their liberty, than the religion of the church of Rome. 

The Calviniſts, who are ſcattered amongſt the Lu- 
therans, form but an inconſiderable party. The 
Roman Catholics conſtitute the reſt of the empire; 
and having at their head the houſe of Auftria, 
they were without * the moſt powerful. | 

6 | 
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Not only Germany but all the chriſtian ſtates were 
ſtill bleeding with the wounds of the many religious 
wars in which they had been engaged; a madneſs pecu- 
liar to chriſtians, and unknown to idolaters, and which 
was the fatal conſequence of that dogmatic turn, which 
had for ſo long a time been introduced among all ranks 
of people. Almoſt every point of controverſy occaſion - 
ed a civil war; and foreign nations, (nay perhaps our 
own poſterity) will one day be at a loſs to comprehend 
how their anceſtors could have thus mutually butchered 
each other, while they were preaching up the doctrine 
of patience. 

have already ſhewn how near Ferdinand II. was to 
changing the German ariſtocracy into an abſolute mo- 
narchy, and how he was on the point of being dethroned 
by Guſtavus Vaſa. His fon Ferdinand III. who inherited 
his politics, and like him made war from his cabinet, 
ſwayed the imperial ſceptre during the minority of 
Lewis XIV. 

Germany was not then ſo flouriſhing as it has ſince be- 
come. Not only every kind of luxury was wholly un- 
known there, but even the conveniencies of life were 
very ſcarce in the houſes of the greateſt noblemen, till 
the year 1686, when they were introduced by the 
French refugees, who retired thither and ſet up their 
manufaQories. This fruitful and well peopled country 
was deſtitute both of trade and money: the gravity of 
manners, and {lowneſs peculiar to the Germans, depriv- 
ed them of thoſe pleaſures and agrecable arts which the 
more penetrating Italians had cultivated for many years, 
and which the French induſtry began now to carry to 
perfection. The Germans, though rich at home, were 
poor every where elſe ; and this poverty, added to the 
difficulty of uniting, in a ſhort time, ſo many different 
people under one ſtandard, made it impoſſible for them 
to carry the war into their neighbours dominions, orſup- 

it there for any time, nearly as at this day. Ac- 
cordingly, we almoſt always find the French carrying on 
a war againſt the empire within the empire. The dif- 
ference of government and genius make the French more 
proper 


| 
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proper ſor attacking, and the Germans for acting on the 
defenſive. 


Of SPAIN. 


H E Spaniſh nation, governed by the elder branch 
of the houſe of Auſtria, after the death of Charles 
V. had made itſelf more formidable to Europe than the 
Germanic empire. The kings of Spain were infinitely 
more abſolute and rich than the emperors : and the 
mines of Mexico and Peru furniſhed them with treaſures 
ſufficient to purchaſe the liberties of Europe. You have 
already ſeen the project of univerſal monarchy, or rather 
univerſal ſuperiority on the Chriſtian continent, begun 
by Charles V. and carried on by Philip II. | 

The Spaniſh greatneſs under Philip II. became a vaſt 
body without ſubſtance, which had more repatation 
than real ſtrength. 

Philip IV. who inherited his father's weakneſs, loſt 
Pas by his negle& ; Nouſſillon by the inferiority of 
his arms; and Catalonia by the abuſe of his abſolute 
authority. Such princes could not long continue ſuc- 
ceſsful in their wars againſt France. If our errors and 
diviſions gave them ſome few advantages, they ſoon loſt 
the fruits of them by their own want of capacity. Be- 
lides, they had a people to command whoſe privileges 
gave them a right to ſerve ill. The Caſtillians, for in- 
- ſtance, had a privilege by which they were exempted 
from ferving out of their own country. The Arragoni- 
ans were continually oppoling their liberties to the or- 
ders of the king's council; and the Catalans, who look- 
ed upon their kings as their enemies, would not even ſuf- 
fer them to Taiſe militia in their provinces. 

f Notwichſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, Spain, by be- 
ing united to the empire, threw a very — weight 
into the balance of Europe. 


— 
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Of PORTUGAL. 


T this time Portugal was again made a kingdom. 
John duke of Braganza, who paſſed for a weak 


prince, had wreſted this province from a king who was 
weaker than himſelf. e Portugueſe, through neceſii - 


ty, cultivated trade, which the Spaniards, through pride 
neglected, and had lately (in the year 1641) entered in- 
to a league with the French nd Dutch againſt Spain. 
France gained more by the revolution in Portugal than 
ſhe could have done by the moſt fignal victories. The 
French miniſtry, without having in the leaſt contributed 
to this event, reaped without any trouble the greateſt 
— that can be wiſhed for over an enemy; 

ſeeing him attacked by an irreconcileable 


power. 

Portugal, which thus threw off the Spaniſh yoke, ex- 
tended its trade, and augmented 1ts power, puts us in 
mind of Holland, which enjoyed the ſame tages, 
though in a very different manner. 


Of the une PROvixczs. 


HIS ſmall ſtate, compoſed of ſeven united pro- 
vinces, a country abounding in excellent 12 - 
age, but deſtitute of all kinds of grain, unhealthy, and 
in a manner buried in the fea, was for about half a cen- 
tury almoſt the only example in the world, of what may 
be done by the love of liberty and unwearied labour. 
Theſe poor people, few in number, and inferior in mi- 
litary diſcipline to the meaneſt of the Spaniſh militia, 
and of no account in the reſt of Europe, made head 
againſt the whole collected force of their maſter and ty - 
rant Philip I. eluded the defigns of ſeveral princes who 
offered to aſſiſt them, in hopes of enſlaving them, and 
founded a power which we have ſeen counterbalancing 
that of Spain itſelf, The deſperation which tyranny 
inſpires armed theſe people; liberty raiſed their 
courage, 
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courage, and the princes of the houſe of Orange made 
them excellent ſoldiers. No ſooner were they become 
conquerors of their maſters, than they eitabliſhed a form 
of government which preſerves as far as is poſhble, equa- 
lity, the moſt natural right of mankind. 

This ſtate of ſo new a kind was from its firſt founda- 
tion intimately attached to France : they were united by 
intereſt, and had the ſame enemies. Henry the Great 
and Lewis XIII. had been its allics and protectors, 


Of ENGLAND. 


NGLAND, a far more powerful ſtate, arrogated. 
to itſelf the ſovereignty of the ſeas, and pretended 
to preſerve a balance between the powers of Europe ;. 
but Charles I. who began his reign in 1625, was ſo far 
ſrom being able to ſupport the weight of this balance, 
that he ſound the ſceptre already falling through his 
hands: he had attempted to render bis power indepen- 
dent of the laws of England, and to make a change in 
the religion of Scotland. He was too headitrong to be 
diverted from his projects, and too weak to carry them 
into execution. He was the good huſband, the good 
maſter, the good father, and the honeſt man; + but an 
ill adviſed prince: he engaged in a civil war, which loſt 
him his throne, and made him end his life on a ſcaffuld, 
by an unparalleled revolution. 

This civil war, which was begun in the minority of 
Lewis XIV. prevented England for ſome time from 
taking part in ber neighbours concerns: ſhe loſt her 
eredit in Ewope, with her quiet at home ; her trade was 

G 4 obſtructed, 


+ We ſhould be glad to know how he could be a good man that. 
caceavoured to render himſelf at ſolute and independent of the laws 
ot his country. Mr. de Voltaire would have done more juſtice to 
the character of Charles, had he ſaid, that monarch was too jealous 
of his 4 upon which he imagined the com rons wanted to 
intrenc 7 and did not ſufficiently advert to the extent of the pri- 
vileges of the people. I hat he ſhould be miſtak n in theſe j arti- 
culars, is not at all ſurpriſing, when we conjectur: that the hi unds- 
of pre: 072tive and privilege were not at that pe:iod aſcertainec. 
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obſtructed, and other nations looked upon her as buried 
bencath her own ruins, till the time that ſhe at once be- 
came more formidable than ever, under the rule of 
Cromwell, who had enſlaved her with the goſpel in one 
hang, the ſword in the other, and the maſk of religion on 
his face; and who in his adminiſtration concealed, un- 
der the qualities of a great king, all the crimes of an 


uſurper. 


Of ROME. 


. E balance which England had ſo long flattered 
itſelf with the hopes of keeping up by its ſuperior 
— Rome endeavoured to maintain by its politics. 
taly was divided as it now is into ſeveral ſovereignties; 
that which is poſſeſſed by the pope is ſufficiently great 
to render him reſpectable as a prince, and too ſmall to 
make him formidable. The nature of the government 
does not contribute to the peopling of his country, 
which alfo-has very little trade or money. His ſpiritual 
authority, which is always mixed with ſomething of the 
temporal, is {lighted and abhorred by one half of Chriſ- 
tendom : and though he is conſidered as a father by the 
other half, yet he has ſome children who reſiſt his will 
at times with reaſon and ſucceſs. Ir is the maxim of 
the French government to look upon him as a ſacred bur 
enterpriſing perſon, whoſe hands muſt ſometimes be 
tied, though they kiſs his feet. We ſtill fee in all the 
catholic countries the traces of thoſe ſteps which the 
court of Rome has frequently made towards univerſal _ 
inonarchy. All the princes of the Romiſh religion, 
upon their acceſſion, ſend an embaſſy to the pope, which 
is termed the embaſſy of obedience. Every crowned 
head has a cardinal at his court, who takes the name of 
protector. The pope grants bulls for filling up all va- 


cant biſhoprics, and expreſſes himſelf in theſe bulls as if 
he conferred theſe dignities by his own pure authority. 


All the Italian, Spaniſh, Flemiſh, and even ſome of the 
French biſhops, file themſelves biſhops by the divine 
permiſſion, and that of the holy ſee. There is no king- 
dom in which he has not ſeveral benefices in his nomina- 

| dlon; 
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tion; and he receives as a tribute the firſt year's revenues 
of conſiſtorial benefices. 

The religious orders, whole principals reſide at Rome, 
are again ſo many immediate ſubjects to the pontiff, ſcat- 
tered over all ſtares. Cuſtom, which does every thing, 
and which occaſions the world to be governed by abules 
as by laws, has not always permitted princes to put an 
entire ſtop to this danger, which in other reſpects is con- 
need with things uſeſul and ſacred. To ſwear allegi- 
ance to any other than the ſovereign is a crime of high 
treaſon in a layman ; but in a convent it is a religious 
act. The difficulty of knowing how far we are to carry 
our obedience to this foreign ſovereign, the eaſe with 
which we ſuffer ourſelves to be ſeduced, the pleaſure 
there is in throwing aff a natural yoke for a voluntary 
one, the ſpirit of diſcord and the unhappineſs of the 


times, have but too often prevailed on whole bodies of 


religious orders to ſerve the cauſe of Rome againſt their 
own country. | 
The enlightened ſpirit which has reigned in France 
for this century paſt, and which has communicated itſelf 
to people of all ranks, has proved the moſt effectual re- 
medy againſt this abuſe. The excellent books which 
have been written on this ſubject, have done real ſervice 
both to kings and people; and one of the great changes 
which was wrought by this means in our manners, un- 
der the reign of Lewis XIV. is, that the religious of all 
kinds begin now to be perſuaded that they ſhould be ſub. 
ject to their king, before they are ſervants to the pope. - 
The juridical power, which is the eſſential mark of ſove- 
reignty, ſtill remains with the Roman pontiff; and even 
the French government, notwithſtanding all the liberties 
of the Gallican church, allows a final appeal to the pope 
in all ecclefiaſtical cauſes. | 
If any one is defirous of obtaining a divorce, of mar- 
rying a near relation, or of being releaſed from their 
vows, application is to be made to the court of Rome, . 
and not to the biſhop of the dioceſe ; there all indul- 
ces are rated, and the individuals of all ftates may 
thence purchaſe diſpenſations at all prices, 
G 5 Theſe 
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| Theſe advantages, which are by many people looked 
upon as the conſequences of the greateſt abuſe, and by 
others as the remains of the ſacred rights, are always 
artfully preſerved ; and modern Rome employs as much 
policy in keeping up its credit as the antient republic 
did in conquering one half of the known world. 

No court ever knew better how to att agreeable to 
men and times. The popes are almoſt always Italians, 
grown grey in public affairs, and diveſted of thoſe paſſi- 
ons which make men blind to their intereſt ; their coun- 
cil is gene of cardinals, who reſemble them, and 
who are all animated with the ſame ſpirit. This coun- 
cil iſſues mandates, which reach as far as China, and the 
extremes of America, in which ſenſe it may be faid to 
take in the whole univerie ; and we may ſay of it as a 
ſtranger formerly ſaid of the Roman ſenate : © I have 
beheld an aſſembly of kings.” Moſt of our writers have 
with reaſon inveighed againſt the ambition of this court ; 
but I do not find one who has done ſufficient jultice to 
its prudence, neither do I know, if any other nation could 
have ſo long maintained itſelf in the poſſeſſion of ſo many 
privileges continually conteited ; any other court might 
probably have Joſt them, eicher by its haughiineſs, its 
effeminacy, its floth, or its vivacity ; but that of Rome, 
by an almoſt eonſtant proper uſe cf reſolution and con- 
ceſſion, has preſerved all that was humanly poſſible for 
her to preſerve. We have ſeen her ſubmiſſive to Charles 
V. terrible to our king, Henry III. the friend and the 
ſoe by turns to Henry IV. acting cunningly with Lewis 
XIII. openly oppoſing Lewis XIV. at a time when he 
was to be feared ; and frequently a private enemy to 
the emperors, of whom ſhe was more diſtruſtful than even 
of the Turkiſh ſultan. 

Some rights, many pretenſions, politics, and patience, 
are all that Rome has now left of that antient power 
which fix centuries ago attempted to ſubject the empire 
and all Europe to the triple crown. 

Naples is ſtill an exiſting proof of that right which the 
popes formerly aſſumed, with ſo much art and parade, 
of creating and beſtowing kingdoms ; but the Ling of 
Spain, who is the preſent poſſeſſor of that ſy 
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Ras only left the court of Rome the dangerous honour of 
having an over- powerful vaſſal. 


Of the reſt of ITALY. 


S for the reſt, the pope's. dominions were ſituated 

in a peaceable country, which had never been 

diſturbed but by a trifling war, of which I have already 

ſpoken, between the cardinals Barberini, nephews to 
Urban VIII. and the duke of Parma. 

The other provinces of Italy were biaſſed by various 
intereſts. Venice had the Turks and the emperor to 
fear, and could hardly defend its dominions on the con- 
tinent againk the pretenſions of Germany, and the in- 
vaſion of the grand ſeignior. She was no longer that city 
which was formerly the miſtreſs of the trade of the whole 
world, and that one hundred and fifty years before had 
cxcited the jealouſy of ſo many crowned heads. The 
wiſdom of its adminiſtration continued the ſame as for- 
merly ; but its great trade being deſtroyed, deprived it 
of al moſt all its ſtrength, and the city of Venice was by 
its ſituation incapable of being conquered, and by its 
weakneſs incapable of making conqueſts. 

The ſtate K« Florence enjoyed tranquillity and abun- 
dance under the government of the Medicis family ; 
and literature, arts, and politeneſs, which they had firſt 
introduced, ſtill flouriſhed there. Tuſcany was at that 
time in Italy what Athens had been in Greece. 

Savoy, after having been rent by a civil war, and de- 
ſolated by the French and Spaniſh armies, was at length 
wholly united in favour of France, and contributed to 
weaken the Auſtrian power in Italy. 

The Swiſs pation preſerved, as at this day, its own 
liberty, without ſeeking to oppreſs its neighbours, They 
ſold the ſervice of their troops to nations richer than 
themſelves : they were poor and ignorant of the ſciences, 
and of all the arts which are begotten by luxury ; but 
they were wiſe, and they were happy. 
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Of the Nox TaErN Kincpoms. 


HE Northern nations of Europe, viz. Poland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Muſcovy, were like the 
other powers, always diſtruſtful of, and at war with each 
other. In Poland, both the manners and government 
were, as they now are, nearly the ſame with thoſe of 
the antient Goths and Franks. The crown was elec- 
tive; the nobles had a ſhare in the ſupreme authority; 
the people were ſlaves; the infantry was weak; and the 
| cavalry was wholly compoſed of nobles; there were no 
| 


fortified towns, and ſcarcely any trade. Theſe people 
were attacked at one time by the Swedes, or the Muſco- 
vites, and at others by the Turks. 

The Swedes, who were a free nation by their conſti - 
tution, which admits even the loweſt claſs of the people 
into the aſſembly of the general eſtates, but at that time 
more ſubject to their kings than thePoles,were almoſt every 
where victorious. Denmark, which had formerly been 
ſo formidable to Sweden, was no longer ſo to any 
_ and Muſcovy was not yet emerged from barba- 
riſm. 


Of the TURES. 


HE Turks were not what they had been under 

their Selims, their Mahomets, and their Soly- 

mans. The ſeraglio, though corrupted by effeminacy, 
Kill retained its cruelty. The ſultans were at the ſame 
time the moſt deſpotic of ſovereigns, and the leaſt ſecure 
of their throne and life. Oſman and Ibrahim had lately 
been ſtrangled, and Muſtapha had been twice depoſed. 

The Ottoman empire, tottering from theſe repeated 

ſhocks, was alſo attacked by the Perſians ; but when it 

had enjoyed a little reſpite from them, and that the re- 
volutions of the ſeraglio were at an end, this empire be- 

| came again formidable to Chriſtendom, and ſpread its 
| eonqueſts from the mouth of the Boriſthenes to the Ad- 
riatic ſea. Muſcovy, Hungary, Greece, and the Archi- 
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pelago, fell alternately a prey to the Turkiſh arms; and 
from the year 1644, they had conſtantly carried on the 
war of Candia, which proved ſo fatal to the Chriſtians. 

Such then were the ſituation, ſtrength, and intereſts of 
the principal European nations, about the time that 
Lewis XIII. of France departed this life. 


The Situation of France. 


RANCE, who was in alliance with Sweden, 
Holland, Savoy, and Portugal, and had the favour- 
able wiſhes of the other nations who remained inactive, 
was engaged in a war againſt the empire and Spain, 
which proved ruinous to both ſides, and particularly fatal 
to the houſe of Auftria, This war was like all thoſe 
which have been carried on for ſo many centuries be- 
rween chriſtian princes, in which millions of men have 
been ſacrificed, and whole provinces laid waſte to obtain 
a few frontier towns, the poſſeſſion of which is ſeldom- 
worth the expence of conquering them. 

Lewis XIII's generals had taken Rouſſillon ; and the 
Catalans had given their province to France, as the pro- 
tectreſs of that liberty which they defended againſt their 
kings; but all theſe ſucceſſes had not prevented the epe- 
my from making themſelves maſters of Corbie,-in the 
year 1637, and advancing as far as Pontoiſe. Fear had 
driven one half of the inhabitants ont of Paris; and car- 
dinal de Richelieu, in the midſt of his mighty projects 
for humbling the Auſtrian power, had been reduced to 
lay a tax upon the houſes with great gates in the city of 
Paris ; every one of which was oblized to furniſh a foot- 
man — * to drive the enemy from the gates of the 

is. | 

The French had done the Spaniards and Germans a 


yu deal of miſchief, and had ſuffered as much them- 
ves. 


The 
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The Manners of the Acs. 


HE wars had 2 ſeveral illuſtrious gene- 
rals; ſuch as Guſtavus Adolphus, a Walſtein, a 
duke of Saxe Weimar, a Picolomini, a John de Vert, the 
marechal of Guebriant, the princes of Orange, and the 
5 count of Harcourt : nor was this age leſs famous for mi - « 

| niſters of tate. Chancellor Ox«nſtiern, + the count duke . 

Olivarez, and the cardinal duke de Richelieu, had drawn 
the attention of all Europe upon them, eſpecially the 
latter. There never was an age which had not ſome 
famous ſtateſmen and foldiers : politics and arms ſeem 
a—— to be the two profeſſions moſt natural to man, 
. who muſt always be either negociating or fighting. The 
| moſt fortunate is accounted the greateſt; and the public 
Fi frequently attributes to merit what is only the effect of 
| an happy ſucceſs. 
" War was then carried on differently from what it af- 
| terwards was in the time of Lewis XIV. There were 
1 | not ſuch numerous armies : no general ſince the ſiege of 

Metz by Charles V. had been at the head of fi ty thou- 
fand men. They did not make uſe of ſo many cannon 
in the beſieging and defending of places as at preſent. 
The art of fortification itſelf was then in its infancy. 
Spears and ſhort guns were then in uſe, as well as the 
tword, which is now entirely laid aſide. One of the old 
laws of nations was ſtill in force, namely, that of de- 
claring war by an herald. Lewis XIII. was the laſt 
who obſerved this cuſtom : he ſent an herald at arms 
2 Bruſſels, to declare war againſt Spain, in the year 
1 . 

othing was more common at that time than to ſee 

armies commanded. by prieſts: the cardinal Infant, the 
cardinals 


ea; . 


+ Axel Oxenſtiern was great chancellor of Sweden, and prime 
miniſter to Guſtavus Adolphus, after whoſe death he conducted the 


affairs of the Swedes and their allies in Germany, under the name 
of DueQor-General. 
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cardinals of Savoy, Richelieu, la Valette, “ and Sour- 
dis, + archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, had put on the cuiraſs 
and waged war in perſon. A biſhop of Mendes had 
been frequently intendant of the army. The popes 
ſometimes threatened theſe military prelates with ex- 
communication. Pope Urban VIII. being incenſed 
againſt France, ſent word to cardinal la Valette, that he 
would ſtrip him of the purple, it he did not lay down 
the ſword ; but when the pontiff came afterwards to be 
reconciled to France, he loaded him with benedicti- 
ons. 

Ambaſſadors, who are equally the miniſters of peace 
with churchmen, made no difficulty of ſerving in the 
armies of the allied powers, to whom they were ſent. 
Charnace, who was envoy from the court of France to 
Holland, commanded a regiment there in 1637; and 
ſome time afterwards, even the ambaſſador d' Eſtrade was 
a colonel in the Dutch ſervice. 

France had not in all above eighty thouſand effective 
men on foot. Its marine, which had for ſome centuries 
tallen to decay, and had afterwards been a little reſtored 
by cardinal de Richelieu, was ruined under Mazarin. 
Lewis XIII. had not more than forty-five millions of 
real ordinary revenue ; but money was then at twenty- 
fix livres the mark, conſequently theſe. forty - ſive millions 
amounted to near eighty-ave millions of the preſent cur- 
rency, when the arbitrary value of the filver mark is 
carried to forty-nine livres and an half; an exorbitant 
numerical value, and which juſtice and the intereſt of 
the public forbid ever to be increaſed. 


Trade, 


* Louis de Nogaret, cardinal de la Valette, was third fon to the 
duke d'Epernon. While archbiſhop of Tholouſe, pope Paul V. 
raiſed him to the rank of a cardinal, in the year 1621. He was allo 
commander of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, lieutenant general of the 
king's armies, and governor of Anjou. He owed all his promotions 
to the favour of cardinal de Richelieu, to whoſe intereſt he was en- 
tirely devoted. 2 

+ It was not Francis d'Eſcoubleau, cardinal de Sour dis, but his 


brother Henry, his coadjutor, and afterwards ſucceſſcr in the arch- 


biſhopric of Bourdeaux, who ated in à military capacity, as being 
eommander of the king's orders, 
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Trade, which is ſo univerſal at preſent, was then only 
ina very few hands: the police of the kingdom was en- 
tirely neglected, a certain fign of a bad adminiſtration. 
Cardinal de Richelicu, wholly taken up with his own 
eſs, which was linked with that of the ſtate, had 
to render France formidable without doors, but 
had not been able to make it flouriſhing within, The 
roads were neither kept in repair nor properly guarded ; 
they were infeſted by troops of robbers. The ſtreets of 
Paris, which were narrow, badly paved, and covered 
with diſagreeable filth, ſwarmed with thieves. It is 
proved by the regiſters of parliament, that the city watch 
was at that time reduced to forty-five men, badly paid, 
and who frequently did no duty at all. 

Ever fince the death of Francis I. France had been 
continually rent by civil wars, or diſturbed by factions. 
The people never wore the yoke in a voluntary or peace- 
able manner. 'The nobles were trained up from their 
youth in conſpiracies ; it was the court - art, the ſame as 
that of pleaſing the ſovereign has ſince been. 

The ſpirit of diſcord and faction ſpread itſelf from the 
court into the ſmalleſt towns, and took pofleſſion of all 
public ſocieties in the kingdom; every thing was dii- 
puted, becauſe there was no general rule; the very 
pariſhes in Paris uſed to come to blows with each 
other; and eſſions have fought together about the 
honour of their banners. The canons of Notre Dame 
were frequently ſeen engaged with thoſe of the Holy 
Chapel ; the parliament and the chamber of accounts 
battled for the upper hand in the church of Notre Dame, 
the very day that Lewis XIII. put his kingdom under 
the protection of the Virgin Mary. 

Almoſt all the public corporations of the kingdom. 
were in arms, and almoſt every individual was inflamed 
with the fury of duelling. This Gothic barbariſm, . 
which was formerly authoriſed by kings themſelves, and 
was become the diſtinguiſhing character of the nation, 
contributed as much as the foreign and domeſtic wars to 
depopulate the country. It is not ſaying too much to- 
aver, that in the courſe of twenty years, of which ten had 
been troubled by war, there died more French gentle- 

| men 
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men by the hands of Frenchmen than by thoſe of the 


enemy. 

We ſhall not here take any notice of the manner in 
which the arts and ſciences were cultivated : this part of 
the hiſtory of our manners will be found im its proper 
place. We ſhall only remark, that the French nation 
was plunged in ignorance, without excepting even thoſe 
who look upon themſelves as removed above the com- 
mon people. 

Aſtrologers were much conſulted, and greatly conſid- 
ed in. All the memoirs of this age, to begin with the 
hiſtory of the preſident de Thou, are full of predicti- 
ons: even the grave and rigid duke of Sully himtelf, very 
ſeriouſly relates thoſe which were made to Henry IV. 
This eredulity, which is the moſt infallible mark of 1gno- 
rance, prevailed ſo much at that tim-, that care was 
taken to keep an aſtrologer concealed in queen Anne of 
Auſtria's chamber, while ſhe was in labourof Lewis XIV. 

It is hardly credible, though we find it related by the 
abbot Vittorio Siri, a cotemporary writer of great autho- 
rity, that Lewis XIII. had the ſurname of Juſt given 
him from his childhood, becauſe he was born under the 
fign Libra, or the balance. 


The fame weakneſs which firſt brought this abſurd 


chimera of judicial aſtrology into vogue, occaſioned a be- 
lief in faſcinations and witcherafts; it was even made a 
point of religion, and nothing was to be feen but prieſts 
driving out devils from thoſe who were ſaid to be poſ- 
ſeſſed. The courts of juſtice, compoſed of magiſtrates 
who ought to have more underſtanding than the vulgar, 
were employed in trying witches and ſorcerers. The 
death of the famous curate of Loudoun, Urban Gran- 
dier, will ever be a ſtain upon the memory of cardinal 
de Richelieu. This man was condemned to the ſtake 
for a magician, by commiſſioners appointed by the coun- 
eil of ſtate. We cannot without indignation reflect, 
that the miniſter and the judges ſhould have been fo 
weak as to believe in the devils of Loudun, + and bw 

us 


| t The real crime for which Grandier ſuffered, was his being be- 
lieved the author of a lampoon, intituled, La Courdonniere de Lou- 
dun, 
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barous as to condemn an innocent man to the flames 
and it will be remembered with aſtoniſkment by the 
lateſt poſterity, that the wife of the marechal d'Ancre 
was burnt in the Place de GFeve for a witch. 

There is ſtill to be ſeen, in a copy of ſome regiſters 
of the Chateler, atrial which was begun inthe year 1601, 
on account of a horſe, whom his maſter had with great 
pains taught to perform tricks, as we now (ee ſome every 
day at our fairs. They wanted to burn both maſter 
and horſe. 

We have already ſaid enough to give an idea of the 
manners and ſpirit of the age which preceded that of 
Lewis XIV. 

'This want of underſtanding, in all orders of the ſtate, 
did not a little encourage, even among the beſt people, 
certain ſuperſtitious practices, which were a diſgrace to 
religion. The proteſtants, confounding the reaſonable 
worſhip of the catholics with the abuſes introduced into 
that worſhip, were more firmly fixed in their hatred to 
our church ; to our popular ſuperſtitions, frequently in- 
termingled with debaucheries, they oppoſed a brutal 
flernneſs and a ferocity of manners, the charaQter of al- 
moſt all reformers. Thus was France rent and debaſed 
- party ſpirit, while that ſocial diſpofition, for which 

nation is now ſo deſervedly famous and eſteemed, 
was unknown amongſt us. There were then no houſes 
where men of merit might meet together to communi- 
cate 


dun, in which the birth and character of cardinal Richelieu were 
ſeverely fatiriſed. Grandier being accuſed by the Capuchins, of 
exercifing the black art upon ſome Urſuline nuns, ſuppoſed to be 
poſſeſſed at Loudun, he was brought to his trial, and found guilty on 
the evidence of the following devils, Aſhtaroth, of the order of the 
ſeraphim, and chief of the poſſeſſing demons ; Eaſas, Celſus, Acacs, 
Cedon and Aſmodeus, of the order of the thrones; Alex, Zabulon, 
Nephthalim, Cham, Uriel, and Achas, of the order of principali- 

ties; in other words, by the Urſulines, ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed by 
theſe devils, He was condemned to be burnt alive, and ſuffered 
with great courge and compoſure : when he was brought to the ſtake, 
a drone-fly happening to buz about his head, a monk, who was pre- 
ſent, cried aloud, that the devil was come in the ſhape of a drone to 
fetch away the ſoul of Grandicr. 
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cate their lights to each other, no academies, no thea- 
tres. In a word, our manners, laws, arts, ſociety, re- 
ligion, peace, and war, had no reſcmblance with what 
was atterwards ſeen in that age krown by the name of 
Tas Acs or Lewis XIV. 


C20 A.-P: CARVE” a 


Mixozxity of LEWIS XIV, 


The Victories of the FRENCH under the great Cox pE, 
then Duke of Excuitx. 


ARDINAL de Richelieu and Lewis XIII. were 
lately dead, the one admired and hated, the other 
already forgotten. They had left the French, who 
were at that time a reftleſs people, in a fixed averſion 
to the very name of a miniitry, and with very little 
reſpeft to the throne. Lewis XIII. had, by his will 
ſettled a council of regency. This monarch, 
fo ill obeyed when he was living, flattzred Aug. 18. 
himſelf with meeting with more obſervance 1643. 
after his death; but the firſt ſtep taken by his 
widow, Anne of Auſtria, was to procure an arret of 
the parliament of Paris for ſetting afide her huſband's 
will. This body, which had been ſo long in oppoht- 
tion to the court, and which under Lewis had with 
difficulty pre erved its right of making remonſtrances, 
now annulled its monarch's will with the ſame caſe as 
it would have determined the cauſe of a private citizen. 
Anne of Auſtria applied to this aſſembly to have the 
regency unlimited ; becauſe that Mary of Medicis had 
made uſe of the ſame court aſter the death of Henry IV. 
and Mary of Medicis had ſet this example; —— any 
other method would have been tedious and uncertain ; 
becauſe the parliament, being ſurrounded by her guards, 
could not diſpute her will ; and that an arret, — 
| E 
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the parliament and the peers, ſeemed to confer an in- 
conteſtable right.“ | 

The cuſtom which always confers the regency on the 
king's mother, appeared to the French at that time as 
fundamental a law as that by which women are exclud- 
ed from the crown. The parliament of Paris having 
twice ſettled this point, that is to ſay, having by its 
own authority decreed the regency veſted in the queen- 
mothers, ſeemed in fact to have conferred the regency ; 
it conſidered itſelf, not without ſome ſhew of reaſon, 
as the guardian of our kings, and every counſellor 
thought he had a part in the ſovereign authority. By 
the ſame arret, Gaſton duke of Orleans, brother to the 
late king, had the vain title given him of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, under the queen-regent, who 
was abſolute, 
Anne of Auſtria was, upon her firſt aſſuming the 
reins of government, obliged to continue the war 
againſt her brother Philip IV. king of Spain, whom ſhe 
affectionately loved. It is difficult to aſſign any poſitive 
reaſon for the French having undertaken this war; th 
claimed nothing from Spain, not even Navarre, whic 
ought to have been the patrimony of the kings of France. 

had continued at war ever fince the year 1634, 

becauſe cardinal de Richelieu would have it fo, and it 
is to be ſuppoſed that he was deſirous of it, in order to 
make himſelf neceſſary. He had engaged in a league 
againit the emperor with the Swedes, and duke Ber- 
nard of Saxe-Weimar, one of thoſe generals whom the 
Italians called Condottieri, who fold the ſervice of their 
troops. He likewiſe attacked the Auftrian Spaniſh 
branch, in thoſe ten provinces which we now call by 
the general name of Flanders; and he had divided this 
country with the Dutch, at that time our allies, though 
it was not yet conquered. * 


® Riencourt, in his Hiſtory of Lewis XIV. ſays, that Lewis 
XIII“ will was regiſtered in parliament. What deceived this wri- 
ter is, that Lewis XIII. bad actually declared the queen regent, 
which was confirmed, but that part of his will, by which he had 
limited her authority, was ſet aſide, 
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The fireſs of the war lay on the ſide of Flanders: 
the Spaniſh 4 marched from the frontiers of Ilai- 


nault to the number of twenty-ſix thouſand men, under 
the command of an old experienced general, whoſe 
name was Don Franciſco de Mello, fell upon and ra- 
vaged the borders of Champagne, and attacked Rocroi, 
and thouzht ſoon to advance to the very gates of Paris, 
as they had done eight years before. The death of 
Lewis XIII. and the weakneſs of a minority raiſed their 
hopes, and when they ſaw only an inconſiderable army 
oppoſed to them, and that commanded by a young 
man of only twenty-one years of age, theſe hopes were 
changed into full ſecurity. 

This unexperienced young man, whom they ſo much 
deſpiſed, was Lewis Bourbon, then duke of Enguien, 
known fince by the name of the great Conde. Moſt 
great generals have become fo by degrees, but this 

rince was born a general. The art of war {eemed in 
bim a natural inſtinct. There was only he and the 
Swede Torſtenfon, who at twenty years of age were 
poſſeſſed of this talent which can diſpenſe with expe- 
rience. 

The duke of Enguien had received, together with 
the news of Lewis XIIPs death, orders not to riſk a 
battle; the marechal de PHopital, who had been given 
him as a counſellor and guide, backed theſe timid orders 
by his own caution ; but the prince heeded neither the 
court nor the marechal: he entruſted his defign to no 
one but the field-marſhal Gaſſion, a perſon worthy of 
being conſulted by him, They together obliged the 
marechal to give his aſſent to the battle. 

It is obſerved of the prince, that having 
made all the neceſſary diſpoſitions the even- Miy 19. 
ing before the battle, he ſlept fo ſoundly. that 
night, that his people were obliged to wake him to 
begin the engagement. The ſame thing is related of 
Alexander. It is very natural for a young man, ex- 
hauſted with the fatigue which muſt attend the prepa- 
rations for ſuch a day, to fall into a ſound ſleep; it is 
likewiſe as natural that a genius formed for war, and 
acting without confuſion, ſhould leave the body ſuffi- 


cizatly 
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ciently calm to enjoy fleep. The prince gained the 
battle himſelf, by a quickneſs of fight, which at once 
made him diſcern the danger, and the means to prevent 
it ; and by a cool activity, which carried him to every 
ace at the time his preſence was wanted. He him- 
f, at the head of the cavalry, fell upon the Spaniſh 
infantry, till then deemed invincible, and which were 
as ſtrong and compact as the ancient phalanx, ſo great- 
ly eſteemed, and could open much quicker than the 
phalanx could, in order to give room for the diſcharge 
of eighteen pieces of cannon, which were placed in its 
centre. The prince ſurrounded this body, and charged 
it three times ſucceſhvely ; at length he broke it, and 
no ſooner was he aſſured of the victory, than he gave 
orders to put a ſtop to the ſlaughter. The Spaniſh offi 
cers threw themſelves at his feet, for protection againſt 
the fury of the victorious ſoldiery. The duke of En- 
guien was as aſſiduous in ſecuring them as he had been 
in conquering them. 

The old count de Fuentes, who commanded this 
body of foot, was flain on the field of battle ; which 
when Conde heard, he ſaid, He ſhould have wiſhed 
to have died like him, if he had not conquered.” 

The high eſteem which the Spaniſh arms had till 
then been held in by all Europe was now loſt, and 
thoſe of the French began to gain repute, who had not 
for a century paſt gained fo great a victory; for the 
bloody day of Marignan,* which was rather diſputed 
than gained by Francis I. over the Swiſs, was as much 
owing to the black bands of Germany as to the French. 

The battles of Pavia and of St. Quintin were again 
two fatal zras to the reputation of France. Henry IV. 
had the misfortune to gain great advantages only over 
his own nation. In the reign of Lewis XIII. the mar- 
ſhal de Guebriant had had ſome ſmall ſucceſſes, but 
they were always counterbalanced by loſſes. Guſtavus 
Adolphus was the only one at that time who fought 
thoſe great battles which ſhake a ſtate, and remain for 
ever in the memory of poſterity. 

; This 


See Chap. CI. 
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This battle of Rocroi became the æra of the French 
glory, and of the great Conde's. This general knew 
how to conquer, and to make the moſt of conqueſt. 
The letters he wrote made the court reſolve on the ſiege 
of Theonville, which cardinal Richlieu had not dared 
to hazard; and when the couriers returned, they found 
every thing ready for the expedition. 

The prince of Conde marched thro? the had 's 
enemy's country, eluded the vigilance of ge- * 75 
neral Beck, and at length to k Theonvilſfe; 3 
from thence he haſtened and laid ſiege to Cirq, which 
he likewiſe reduced. He obliged the Germans to re- 
paſs the Rhine, followed them over that river, and 
came upon the frontiers, where he repaired all the de- 
ſeats and loſſes which the French had ſuſtained after the 
death of the marſhal de Guebriant. He found the 
town of Fribourg in the enemy's poſſeſhon, and general 
Merci under its walls, with an army ſuperior to his own. 
Conde had under him two marechals of France, Gram- 
mount and Turenne, the latter of whom had been 
made marechal about a month, in confideration of the 
good ſervices he had done againf the Spaniards in Pied- 
mont, where he had laid the foundation of that great 

utation which he afterwards acquired. The prince 
with theſe two generals attacked Merci's camp, which 
was entrenched upon two eminences. The 
fight was renewed three times in three ſeveral Aug. 31, 
days. It is faid that the duke of Enguien 1644. 
threw his commander's ſtaff into the enemy's 
trenches, and marched to retake it ſword in hand, at 
the head of the regiment of Conti. There may fome- 
times be a neceflity for ſuch bold actions, in leading on 
troops to attacks of ſo dangerous a nature. This battle 
of Fribourg, rather bloody than deciſive, was the ſecond 
victory the prince had gained. Merci decamped four 
days afterwards; and the ſurrender of Philipſbourg and 
Mentz were at once the proofs and fruits of this vic- 
tory. | | 
The duke of Enguien then returned. to Paris, where 
he was received amidſt the acclamations of the people, 
and demanded of the court the rewards due to his ſer- 


vices; 
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vices; he leit the command of his army to marechal 
Turenne ; but this „ notwithſtanding 
April, his great military ſkill, was defeated at Ma- 
1645. riendal. Upon this the prince flies back to 
his army, reſumes the command, and to the 


glory of commanding the great Turenne, adds that of 
repairing. his defeat. He attacks Merci in 


mand to Merci, was likewiſe made priſoner, and Merci 
himſelf was the number of the ſlain. This ge- 
neral, who was eſteemed one of the greateſt captains of 
his age, was interred on the field of battle with this in- 
ſcription on his tomb, Sta, viater, heroem calcas; Stop, 
traveller, thou treadeſt on a hero. 
The name of the duke of Enguien now eclipſed all 
oa 7th others. He afterwards laid fiege to kirk, 
in fight of the army, and was the 
140. firſt who added that place to the French ter- 
ritories. 


Theſe many ſucceſſes and ſervices, which were ra- 


ther looked upon with a ſuſpicious eye by the court, 


than properly rewarded, made him as feared by 
the miniſtry as by his enemies. He was therefore re- 
called from his theatre of conqueſt and glory, and ſent 
into Catalonia with a handful of bad troops, as badly 
paid; then he beſieged the town of Lerida, but was 
obliged to quit the fiege. He is accuſed by ſeveral 
writers of a fooliſh  bravado, in having opened the 
trenches to the ſound of muſical inſtruments. They 
did not know that this was the cuſtom in Spain. 

It was not long however before the tickliſh fituation 


of affairs obliged the court to recal him back to Flan- 


ders. Archduke Leopold, the emperor's brother, was 
then beſieging the town of Lens in Artois, — as 
ſoon as he was reſtored to thoſe troops who had al 

conquered under his command, led them direQly 
againſt the archduke Leopold. This was the third time 
he had given battle with the advantage of numbers 
againſt him. He addreſſed his ſoldiers in this ſhort 


ſpeech ; 
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ſpeechy-* My Friends, remember Rocroi, Fribourg, 
and Nordlingen.” This battle of Lens put the finiſhing 
ſtroke to his reputation. | 

He ſuccoured in perſon marſhal Gram- 
mont, who was giving way with the left Aug. 2oth. 
wing, and took general Beck priſoner. 1648. 
The archduke with great difficulty ſaved 
himſelf, with the count of Fruenſaldagna. The ene- 
my's army, which was compoſed of the Imperialiſts and 
Spaniards, was totally routed. They loſt upwards of an 
hundred ſtands of colours and thirty-eight pieces of 
cannon, which at that time was a confiderable number, 
there were five thouſand men taken priſoners; and 
three thouſand lain; the reſt deſerted, and the arch- 
duke was left without an army. 

While the prince of E * was thus numbering 
the years of his youth by victories, and that the duke 
of Orleans, brother to Lewis XIII. likewife maintained 
r „ LO rhe 
country, the takin ravelines, | 
— 4 * the viſeount July, 1644 
of Turenne reduced Landau, drove the 1 
Spaniards out of Tien, and reflored Nr. 26 
oo batt] and 

He gained the es of Lavingen 
Sommerhauſen with the Swedes, and November, 
obliged the duke of Bavaria to fly out of 647. 
his dominions, when almoſt eighty years old, The 
earl of Harcourt took Baleguier, and beat the | 
Spaniards. They loſt Portolongonein Italy, and 643 
their fleet was defeated on that coaſt by 

* 1645 
twenty ſhips of war, and as many galleys, 
which was the whole of the F navy, then newly 
reſtored by cardinal de Richlicu. 

This was not all; the French army took Lorraine 
from duke Charles IV. a warlike, but fickle, imprudent, 
and unfortunate prince, who at the ſame time ſaw his 
dominions ſeized on by the French, and himſelf a pri- 
ſoner to the Spaniards. The Auſtrian power was hard 

Vor. V. H preſſed 


* His fathrer died in 1646, 
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by the allies of France in the North and South. 

The duke of Albuquerque, the Portugueſe 

May, general, gained the battle of Bajadox * againſt 

1644 the Spaniards. Torſtenſon defeated the Im- 

perialiſts near Tabor, + and gained a complete 

March, victory; and the prince of Orange, at the 

1645 head of his Hollanders, penetrated as far as 
the province of Brabant in Flanders. 

The Spaniſh king was beaten on all fides, and faw 

Rouſſillon and Catalonia in the hands of the 

1647 French. Naples had lately revolted againſt 

him, and thrown itſelf into the hands of the 

duke de Guile, the laſt prince of that branch of a houſe 

which had teemed with ſo many illuſtrious and danger- 

ous men. This prince, who was deemed only a raſh 

and bold adventurer, becauſe he did not ſucceed, had 

however the glory of paſſing alone in a boat through the 


midſt of the Spaniſh fleet, landing in Naples, and de- 
fending it wi any other aſſiſtance his own 
valour 


At the view of ſo many misfortunes pouring upon 
the houſe of Auftria, and ſuch a train of victories gain- 
ed by the French, and ſeconded by the ſucceſſes of their 
allies, one would imagine that Vienna and Madrid 
only waited the moment when they ſhould be obliged 
to throw open their gates, and that the emperor and 
the king of Spain muſt ſhortly be almoſt deſtitute of 
dominions ; nevertheleſs, five years of exceſſive good 
fortune, hardly chequered by one diſappointment, pro- 
duced but very few real advantages, coſt an infinite 
deal of blocd, and brought about no change; or if 
there was one to be apprehended, it was rather on the 
ſide of France, who was bordering upon its ruin, in the 
midſt of ſo many apparent ſucceſſes. 


CHAP. 


A fortified city of Spain, and a frontier place, towards Por- 


1. 
* A ſmall town of Bohemia, lying between Budweis and 


Prague, 
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The CIVIL WAR. 


UEEN Anne of Auſtria, the abſolute regent, had 

made cardinal Mazarine * maſter of the kingdom, 
and of herſelf. He had that power over her, which 
every artful man muſt have over a woman who is weak 
enough to be governed, and reſolute enough to perſiſt 
in the choice ſhe has made of a favourite. 

We read in ſome of the memoirs of thoſe times, that 
the queen only made choice of Mazarine for her con- 
fident, in ane of the inability of Potier, biſhop 
of Beauvais, whom ſhe had at firſt choſen for her mini- 
ſter, and who is repreſented as a man of no capacity. 
This might poſſibly have been the caſe, and the queen 
might have made uſe of this man for ſome time as a 
cypher, not to exaſperate the nation by the choice of 
another cardinal, and he a foreigner ; but we can never 
believe that Potier began bis ſhort adminiſtration by de- 
claring to the Dutch, That they muſt become catho- 
lics, if they were defirous of continuing in alliance with 
France; he might as well have made the fame pro- 
poſal to the Swedes. We find this piece of abſurdity 
related by almoſt all our hiſtorians, becauſe they have 
read it in the memoirs of ſome of the courtiers and 
thoſe concerned in the civil war; there are however 
but too many paſſages in theſe memoirs, cither falſiſied 


H 2 by 


* Julio Mazarine was born in the little town of Piſcina, in the 
Abruzzo, He raiſed himſelf, by his political knowledge and ad- 
dreſs, to the notice of the court of Rome, by which he was em- 
ployed in ſeveral negociations. After the peace of Queraſque, in 
1631, he was ſent as nuacio . — to France, where he 

nuated himſelf into the good graces of cardinal de Richelieu, 
and gained the friendſhip of Lewis XIII. in conſequence of whoſe 
nomination he was created cardinal in the year 1641. After the 
death of Richelieu, Lewis appointed him counſellor of ſtate, and 
one of his executors : thus he naturally ſucceeded to the manage- 
ment of affairs during the minority of Lewis XIV, 
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by prejudice, or related on the authority of popular 
rumour. Puerilities ſhould never be quoted, — ab- 
ſurdities can never be believed. 

Mazarine exerciſed his power with moderation at 
the beginning. It is neceſſary to have lived a long time 
with a miniſter to be able to draw his character, to de- 
termine what degree of courage or weakneſs there was 
in his mind, or how far he was prudent or knaviſh: 
therefore, without pretending: to gueſs at what Maza- 
rine really was, we ſhall only ſay what he did. In the 
firſt days of his greatneſs he ed as much humility 
as Richlieu had. diſplayed hanghtineſs. Inſtead of 
taking a guard for his perſon, and appearing in public 
with royal pomp, he had at firſt a very modeſt retinue, 
and ſubſtituted an air of affability, and even of ſoftneſs 
in all things where his predeceſſor had ſhewn an in- 
flexible pride. The. queen was defirous ta make the 
court the people fond of her and authority, 
in which ſhe ſucceeded. Gaſton duke of Orleans, bro- 
ther to Lewis XIIL and the prince of Conde, ſupported 
her power, and had no emulation but that of ſerving 
the ſtate. 

It was found neceſſary to lay taxes, in order to main- 
and the empire; ſome were 
accordingly impoſed, which were in fact very moderate, 
compared with thoſe which we have ſince paid, and 
very. inſufficient to the wants of the crown. | 

The parliament, who had the power of 

1647 authenticating the edits for taxes, 

ſtrongly oppaſed that of the tarif, and gained 

the confidence of the people, by continually thwarting 
the ſchemes of the miniſtry. 

In ſhort, the creation of twelve new places of maſters 
of requeſts, and the with-holding of t eight thou- 
ſand crowns from the ſalaries of the ſuperior companies, 
cauſed an ĩnſurrection among all the people of the long 
robe, and with them of all Paris; and what, at this time, 
would hardly be of conſ. quence enough to make a. par 
ragraph in a news „then ſtirred up a civil war. 

Brouſſel, counſellor-clerk of the upper chamber, a 
man of no capacity, and whoſe only merit was cn 
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being the foremoſt to open all arguments againſt the 
court, having been put under arreſt, the people ex- 
| preſſed more concern than they had ever ſhewn at the 

death of a good king. The barricadoes of the league 
were now revived, the flame of ſedition burſt out in an 
inſtant, and raged ſo fiercely as hardly to be quenched 
being induſtriouſly fed by the coadjutor, afterwards the 
cardinal de Retz: this was the biſhop who had 
ever excited a civil war without a religious pretext 
'This extraordinary man has given us his own portrait 
in his memoirs, which are wrote with an air of great- 
neſs, an impetuoſity of genius, and an inequality, 
which form a perfect image of his conduct. He was a 
man, who, in the midſt of the moſt debauched courſe 
of life, and ftill languiſhing with the conſequences it 
produces, had the art to harangue the people with ſuc- 
ceſs, and make himſelf idolized by them: he breathed 
nothing but faction and confpiracy. At the age of 
twenty-chree he had been at the head of a conipuarcy, 
which was hatched again the lite of cardinal <- 
Richel:cu ; he was the contriver of the barricadocs ; be 
always d the parliament on to cabals, and ihe 
people to ſeditions. What is moſt extraordinary is, the: 
the parliament, wholly guided by lam, ſet up their 
ſtandard: againſt the court, even before they ad te 
countenance or aſſiſtance of any prince. 

This afſembly had for a long time been looked upon 
in a different light by the court and the people. Ac- 
cording to the declaration of all the miniſters of late, 
and of the court itſelf, the parliament of Paris was a 
court of juſtice fer apart for trying cauſes between the 
ſubjects: this prerogative it held purciy from the will 
of our kings, and had no other pre- chunence over the 
other parliaments of the kingdom than that of ſeniority. 
It was a court of peers only becauſe the court generally 
reſided at Paris: it had no greater right to make re- 
monttrances than the other bodics in the ſtate, and this 
right was a matter of pure indulgence. It had ſueceed- 
ed thoſe parliaments which heretofore repreſented the 
French nation, bat it retained nothing more of thoſe 
ancient aiſemblies than the bare name; an inconteſta-- 
H 3 ble. 
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ble proof of which is, that the general eſtates were 
actually ſubſtituted in the place of the national aflem- 
blies; and the parliament. of Paris no more reſembled 
the ancient parhaments held by our firſt kings, than a 
conſul of Smyrna or Aleppo reſembles a Roman conſul. 

This ſingle miſtake in the name ſerved as a pretext 
to the ambitious pretenſions of a body of men of the 
long robe, who all of them, by having purchaſed their 
ſeats, looked upon themſelves as intitled to fill the 
places of the conquerors of the Gauls, and the lords of 
crown fiefs. This body has at all times abuſed the 
power which a chief tribunal, always exiſting in a 
capital, neceſſarily arrogates to itſelf. It had the bold- 
neſs to iſſue an arret againit Charles VII. and to baniſh 


him from his kingdom. It began a criminal proceſs 


againſt Henry III. It always, to the utmoſt of its 
power, oppoſed its ſovereigns ; and in this minority of 


Lewis . under the moſt mild of governments, and 


the moſt indulgent of queens, it attempted to raiſe a 
civil war againſt its prince, after the example of the 
Bngliſh parliament, which at that time keept its king a 
— — and condemned him to loſe his head. Such 
was the manner of ſpeaking, and the thoughts of the 
cabinet ! 

But the citizens of Paris, and all thoſe connected 
with the long robe, looked upon the parliament of 
Paris as an auguſt body, that diſpenſed juſtice with a 
laudable integrity; that had the good of the ſtate only 
at heart, which it cheriſhed at the hazard of its own 
fortune ; that confined its ambition to the glory of curb- 


ing the aſpiring deſigns of favourites; that preſerved an 


equal conduct between the prince and the people; and 
the people, without enquiring into the origin of its 
rights or authority, ſuppoſed it poſſeſſed of the mot 
ſacred privileges and indiſputable authority ; and when 
they ſaw it maintaining the public cauſe againſt mini- 
ſters whom they hated, gave it the title of, © The fa- 
ther of the ſtate;“ and placed a very ſmall difference 
between the right by which kings hold their crowns, 
and that which gives the parliament a power to lay a 
reſtriction upon the wills of kings. 
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E was impoſſible then to hit upon a medium between 
theſe two very oppoſite extremes, for in ſhort there 
was no other fixed law but that of time and circum- 
ſtances. Under a vigorous adminiftration the parlia- 
ment was nothing ; under a weak king it was all pow- 
erful ; and that is very applicable that was ſaid by Mr. 
de Guimene, when this body in the reign of Lewis 
XIII. complained of the deputies of the nobleſſe for 
having taken precedency of it, Gentlemen, you wil 
have ample revenge in the minority.” 

We ſhall not repeat in this place all that has been 
written concerning theſe troubles, nor copy whole 
volumes to recal to obſervation the numerous circum - 
ſtances which were then thought ſo important and dear, 
and that are now almoſt buried in oblivion; it is our 
buſineſs to ſpeak of what characteriſes the ſpirit of the 
nation, and not dwell ſo much upon what relates to the 
civil wars in genera}, as to what particularly diſtinguiſhes 
that of the Fronde, as it was called. 

Two powers, which were inſtituted wholly for the 
maintenance of peace and harmony amongſt mankind, 
namely, an archbiſhop and a parliament, having begun 
theſe troubles, the people looked upon themiclves as 
juſtified in the greateſt extravagancies. The queen 
could no longer appear abroad without being ;nflted 
in the groſſeſt manner; ſhe was called by no other 
name than that of Dame Anne, or if any other title 
was added, it was generally an injurious one. The 
populace reproached her in the moſt virulent terms with 
her fondneſs for Mazarine ; and, what was yet more 
inſufferable, her ears were filled in all places where ſhe 
went with ballads and lampoons, the monuments of low 
ribaldry and malice, which ſeemed calculated to con- 
vey a laſting ſuſpicion of her virtue. 

She was. now obliged to fly from Paris with 6. 
her children, her miniſter, the duke of Orle- J 6. , 
ans, and even the great Conde himſelf, and *249- 
to retire to St, Germains, and reduced to the 
crown-Jewels for ſubſiſtence ; the king himſelt was fre- 
quently in want of neceſſaries, the pages of his bed- 
chamber were diſmiſſed, becauſe they could no longer be 
H 4 maintained. 
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maintained. At that time even Lewis XIV's aunt 
the daughter of Henry the Great, and conſort to the 
king of England, who had taken refuge in Paris, after 
having been expelled her own kingdom, was then re- 
duced to the utmoſt extremities ot poverty; and her 
daughter, who was afterwards married to the brother 
of Lewis XIV. lay in bed for want of cloaths to kee 
her warm, while the people of Paris, blinded with their 
mad rage, paid not the leaſt attention to the ſufferings 
of ſo many royal perſonages. 
queen, with tears in her eyes, beſought the 
great Condẽ to protect the young king. The conquer- 
or of Rocroi, Fribourg, Lens, and Nordlingen, could 
not belye thoſe great ſervices. He found himſelf agree- 
ably flattered with the honour of defending a court 
which had been ungrateful to his merits, againſt rebels 
who ſought his aſſiſtance. The parliament then had 
the great Conde to encounter, and yet dared to carry cn 
ese Conde 
e pri onti, er to the great 5 
who was as jealous of his elder brother as he was inca- 
pable of equalling him, the dukes of Longueville, 
Bouillon, and Beaufort, all animated with the ſame 
reſtleſs ſpirit as the coadjutor, all fond of novelties, full 
of the hopes of aggrandiſing themſelves on the ruins of 
the ſtate, and of making * blind motions of the par- 
liament ſubſervient to their own private intereſts, went 
in a body and offered their ſervices to that prelate. 
The high chamber then proceeded to appoint generals 
for an army which was not yet raiſed. Every one 
taxed himſelf to raiſe troops. There were twenty 
counſellors poſſeſſed of new poſts, which had been 
created by cardinal de Richelieu; their brethren, by a 
meanneſs of ſpirit of which every ſociety is ſuſceptible, 
ſeemed to wreak their vengeance againſt the memory of 
cardinal Richelieu upon them. They gave them a 
thouſand mortifications, would hardly look * them 
as members of the parliament, and obliged each of 
them to pay fifteen thouſand livres towards the expence 
of the war, and to purchaſe the forbearance of thoſe of 
their own body. 1 
| ö 
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The high chancellor, the courts of inqueſts and re- 
queſts, the chamber of accounts, and the court of aid, 
who had fo loudly inveighed againft a trifling and ne- 
ceſſary tax, which did not exceed an hundred thouſand 
crowns, now furniſhed a ſum amounting nearly to ten 
millions of our preſent money, for the ſubverſion of 
their country. Twelve thouſand men were raiſed by 
an arret of parliament ; every houſe with a great gate 
furniſhed a man and an horſe, from whence this body 
of horſe got the name of The Great-gate Cavalry.” 
The coadjutor had a regiment of his own, which was 
called the Regiment of Corinth, becauſe he was titular 
archbiſhop of Corinth, . 

Had it not been for the names of the king of France, 
the great Conde, and the capital of the kingdom, this - 
war of the Fronde would have been as — as that 
of the Zarberini; no one knew for what he was in arms. 
The prince of Conde beſieged five hundred thouſand 
citizens with eight thouſand ſoldiers. The Pariſians 
came out into the field dreſt in ribbons and plumes of 
feathers, and their evolutions were the ſport of the 
uꝛilitary le; they took to their heels at the ſight of 
tvro Al as, men of the king's army. All this was 
made a ſubject of raillery; the regiment of Corinth 
having been beaten by a ſmall party of the king's troops, 
an little repuiſe was called The firſt of the Corin- 
thians.” 

The twenty counſellors who had furniſhed fifteen : 
thouſand livres a piece, had no other diftintion than 
that of being called the Twenty Fifteens. M 

The duke of Beaufort, who was the idal of the peo- 
ple, and the inſtrument made uſe of in ſtirring them up 
to ſedition, though a popular prince, had but a narrow 
underſtanding, and was a public object of raillery both 
with the court and thoſe of his own party. He was ne- 
ver mentioned but by the name of the King of the 
Mob. The Pariſian troops, after ſallying out of the 
city, and always coming back . beaten, were received 
with peals of laughter. They repaired the repulſes 
| ou met with by ſonnets and. epigrams; the taverns 

brothels were the tents where they held their coun- 
Hs cils. 
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cils of war, in the midſt of ſinging, laughing, and the 

molt diſſolute pleaſures. The general licentiouſneſs was 

carried to ſuch an height, that one night ſome of the 

3 of the malecontents having met the 
y t, which was carrying through the ſtreets 

to a ſick perſon whom they ſuſpected of being a Maza- 


rinian, they drove the prieſt back again with the flat of 


their ſwords. 

In ſhort, the. coadjutor coming to take his ſeat in 

parliament as archbiſhop of Paris, the handle of a poi- 

nard was ſeen ſticking out of his pocket ; upon which 

ſome one cried out, © Behold our archbiſhop's brevi- 
* 

In the midſt of all theſe troubles, the nobility aſſem- 
bled in a body at the convent of the Auguſtine friars, 
appointed ſyndics, and held public ſeſhons. It might 
have been ns” this was to new-model the govern- 
ment, and convoke the general eſtates, but it was only 
to ſettle a claim to the tabouret, t which the queen had 
granted to madam de Pons. Perhaps there never was 
a ſtronger proof of that levity of mind of which the 

Trench were then accuſed. 

The civil diſcord under which England groaned 

at the very ſame time, may ſerve to ſhew the charac- 


ters of the two nations. There was a gloomy deſpera- 


tion and a fort of national rage in the civil wars of the 
Engliſh. Every thing was decided by the ſword ; ſcaf- 
folds were erected for the vanquiſhed ; and their king, 
who was taken priſoner in a battle, was brought as 


a culprit before a court of juſtice, examined concerning 
the abuſe he was ſaid to have made of his power, con- 


demned to loſe his head, and executed in the fight of 
all his ſubjects with as much regularity and with the 
ſame forms of juſtice, as if it had been a private man 
condemned for a crime ; while, during the courſe of 
theſe dreadful troubles, the city of London was not _ 


A Romiſh prayer-book, | 

+ The tabouret is 4 ſtool appointed for ladies of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion at the French court to fit upon, in preſence of the queen, at 
her levee. 
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for a moment affected with the calamities incident to a 
civil war. 

The French, on the contrary, ran headlong into 
ſeditions through caprice, and laughing all the time. 
Women were at the head of ſactions, and love made 
and broke cabals. The ducheſs of Longue- | 
ville prevailed on Turenne, lately e a 1649 
marſhal of France, to perſuade the army 
which he commanded for the king to revolt. Turenne 
failed of ſucceſs, and quitted like a fugitive the army. 
of which he was general, to pleaſe a woman who made 
a jeſt of his paſſion. From general to the king of France, 
he deſcended to be the lieutenant of Don Eſtevan de 
Gamara, with whom he was defeated at Retel by the 
king's troops. Every one knows this billet of the mar- 
ſhal d' Hoquincourt to the ducheſs of Montbazon : 
« Peronne belongs to the faireſt of the fair ;” and the 
following verſes, which the duke of Rochefoucalt wrots 
on the ducheſs of Longueville, when he received a 
wound by a muſket, at the battle of St. Antony, by. 
which he was for ſome time deprived. of fight : 


Pour meriter ſon cur, pour re 4 2 beaux peux, 
J'ai fait la guerre aux rois, & Paurais faite aux Dieux:. 


The war ended, and was renewed again at ſeveral 
different times; and there was not a perſon who had 
not frequently changed fides. The prince of Conde; 
having brought the court back in triumph to Paris, in- 
dulged himſelf in the ſatisfaction of deſpiſing thoſe whom 
he had defended; and thinking the rewards beſtowed 
on him unequal to his reputation, and the ſervices he 
had done, he was the firſt to turn Mazarine into ridi- 
cule, to brave the queen, and infalt a government 
which he diſdained. He is ſaid to have wrote in this 
ſtile to the cardinal, To the moſt illuſtrious ſcoundrel ; 
and that, taking his leave of him one day, he faid, 
Farewel, Mars. He encouraged the marquis of Jarſai 
to make a declaration of love to the queen, and pre- 
tended ta be angry that ſhe was affronted with it. He 
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joined with his brother the prince of Conti and the 
duke of Longueville, who quitted the party of the male- 
contents. The party formed by the duke of Beaufort 
at the beginning of the regency had been nicknamed 
the Self-fufficients; this of the prince of Conde's was 
called the faction of the Petits-Maitres, becauſe they 
wanted to be maſters of the ſtate. There are no other 
traces left of all theſe terms, except the name of Petit- 
Maitre, which is now a-days applied to young men of 
agreeable perſons, but badly educated, and that of 
Frondeurs, or Grumblers, which is given to thoſe who 
cenſure the government. 

The coadjutor, who had declared himſelf an impla- 
cable enemy io the adminiſtration, was privately re- 
eonciled to the court, in order to obtain a cardinal's hat, 
and facrificed the prince of Conde to the miniſter's re- 
ſentment. In a word, this prince, who had defended 
the ſtate againſt its enemies, and the court againſt the 
rebels; Conde, at the ſummit of his glory, and who 
always acted more like the hero than the man of prudence, 
ſaw himſelf arreſted, together with the prince of Conti 
and the duke of Longueville. He might have governed 
the ſtate, if he would only have endeavoured to pleaſe ; 
but he was contented with being admired. The peo- 

le of Paris, who had made barricadoes for a counſel- 

-clerk, hardly a degree removed from a fool, made 
public rejoicings when the hero and defender of France 
was hurried away to the dungeon of Vincennes. 

A year atterwards, the very men, who had fold the 
great Conde and the other princes, to the daſtardly re- 


venge of Mazarin, obliged the queen to ſet open the 


gates of their priſons, and drive her prime miniſter out 
of the kingdom. Conde now returned amidſt the ac- 
clamations of that very people who had ſhewn ſuch 
hatred to him, and by his preſence occaſioned new 
cabals and diſſentions. 

The kingdom remained for ſome years longer in this 
tumultuous fituation. The government, always the 
dupe to weak and uncertain councils, ſeemed now on 
the point of ruin; but diſſention, which always pre- 
vailed among the rebels, ſaved the court. The coadju- 

tor, 
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tor, who was ſometimes a friend, and at others an ene 
my to the prince of Conde, ſtirred up a part of the par- 
liament and people _ him, and boldly undertook 
at the ſame time to ſerve the queen by oppoſing this 
prince, and to inſult her by obliging her to baniſh car- 
dinal Mazarin, who retired to Cologne. The queen, 
by a contradiction too common to weak adminiſtrations, 
was obliged at once to accept of his fervices, to put up 
with his inſults, and to nominate to the purple this very 
man, who, when coadjutor, had been the author of 
the barricadoes, and had obliged the royal family to 
quit their capital and beſiege it. 


CH AP. CLXIX. 


Continuation of the CIVII Wax, till the End of the 
ES REBELLION in 1654. 


T length Conde determined upon a war, which 

he ought to have begun in the time of the rebel - 
lion, if he was defirous of being maſter of the ftate, or 
never to have undertaken, if he meant to live as a ſab. 
jet. He quits Paris, arms the provinces of Guienne,, 
Poitou, Anjou, and applies for ſuccours againſt his 
own country to thoſe Spaniards, of whom he had fo 
lately been the moſt dreadful ſcourge. 

Nothing can better ſhew the madneſs of theſe times, 
and the confuſed manner of proceeding, than what then 
happened to this prince. A courier was ſent to him 
from Paris, with propoſals for engaging him to return 
and lay down his arms. The courier by a miſtake, in- 
ſtead of going to Angerville where the prince then was, 
went to Augerville. The letter came too late: Conde 
declared, that if he had received it ſooner, he would 
have accepted the propoſals for peace; but ſince he was 
now at ſuch a diſtance from Paris, it was not worth 
while to go back. Thus, by the miftake of a courier, 
and the mere capriciouſneſs of this prince, France was 
once more plunged in a civil war. 

And 
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And now cardinal Mazarin, who while an exile at 
the farther end of Cologne, had ſtill continued to go- 
vern the court, returned back to France rather like a 

Dec ſovereign who returns to take poſſeſſion of his 
16 G dominions, than like a miniſter coming to re- 

ſume his poſt; he was eſcorted by a ſmall 
army of ſeven 2 men, raiſed wholly at his own 
expence ; that is to ſay, with the government's money, 
which he had —— to his uſe. 2 

The king, in a declaration at this time, is made to 
iay, that the cardinal actually raiſed thoſe troops with 
his own money; which at once overturns the opinion 
of thoſe writers who ſay that when he firſt left the 
kingdom he was very poor. He gave the command of 
his ſmall army to the marſhal d' Hoquincourt; all the 
officers wore green ſaſhes, which was the colour of 
the cardinal's livery. Each party at that time had its 
particular ſaſh. . The king's was white, and the prince 
of Conde's yellow: it was ſurpriſing that cardinal Ma- 
zarin, who had all along affected ſo much humility 
and modeſty, ſhould have had the arragance to make a 
whole army wear his livery, as if he had been of a dif- 
ferent from the king his maſter; but he could 
not this emotion of vanity. The queen approved 
of it, and the king, who was then come of age, with 
his brother, went to meet him. 

On the firſt news of his return, Gaſton, duke of Or- 
leans, brother to Lewis XIII. who had infifted upon 
his being baniſhed, began to raiſe troops in Paris with- 
out well knowing how he was to employ them. The 
2 1 re ue — — and 

a price upon hi . ey were obliged to con- 
ſult 2 the price paid for the head of an 
enemy to the ſtate, and they found that in the reign of 
Charles IX. the ſum. of fifty thouſand crowns. had been 
promiſed by arret to any perſon who ſhould. produce 
admiral Coligny alive or dead. It was thereſore very 
ſeriouſly determined to act according to form, by ſettin 
the ame price on the aſſaſſination of a cardinal an 
prime miniſter. No one however was tempted to-gain 
the fifty thouſand crowns offered. by the * 
| | which, 
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which, after all, would never have been paid. In any 


other nation, or at any other time, ſuch an arret would 
have met with perſons to put it in execution ; but now 
it ſerved only to afford a new ſubject of raillery. Blot and 
Marigni, two witty writers, who mingled gaiety with 
theſe tumults and diſorders, cauſed a paper to be fixed 
up in the public places of Paris, offering a reward of one 
hundred and fifty thouſand livres divided into ſhares ; fo 
much to the perſon who ſhould cut off the cardinals 
noſe, ſo much for an ear, to much for an eye, and fo 
much for the perſon who would make him an eunuch. 
This raillery was the only effect produced by this pro- 
{cription. The cardinal, on his ſide, made no uſe 
either of poiſon or aſſaſſination agaiait his enemies; and 
notwithſtanding the rancour and madneſs of ſo many fac- 
tions, and their hatred, no very great crimes were com- 
mitted on any fide. The heads of parties were not in- 
clined to cruelty, nor were the people very furious, for 
it was not areligious war. 

The whimſical ſpirit which prevailed at that time, 
had taken ſuch thorough poſſeſſion of the body of the 
parliament of Paris, that having ſolemnly ordered an 
aſſaſſination which was laughed at, they iſſued an arret, 
by which a certain number of counſcllors were ordered 
to repair to the frontiers, and take depoſitions againſt 
the army of cardinal Mazarin, that is to lay, the king's 
army. | 
Two of theſe counſellors had the imprudence to take 
ſome peaſants with them, and break down the bridges 
over which the cardinal was to paſs : they were taken 
Pg in the attempt by a body of the king's troops, 

ut were releaſed again, without any farther puniſh. 
ment than that of being laughed at by all parties. 

At the very tune that this body was running into theſe 
extremes againſt the king's miniſter, it declared the 
prince of Conde guilty of high treaſon, who had taken 
up arms ſolely to oppoſe this miniſter ; and by a ſtrange 
reverſe of judgment, which nothing but their former 
actions could render credible, they ordered the freſh 
troops which had been raiſed by Gaſton, duke of Or- 
leans, to march againſt Mazarin, and at the ſame time 

| prohibited 
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prohibited any ſums to be taken out of the public funds 
to pay them. 

othing elſe could be expected from a body of magi- 
ſtrates, who, thrown quite out of its proper ſphere, igno- 
rant of its own rights and real power, and as little ac- 
quainted with ftate affairs and war, meeting in a tumul- 
tuous manner, and paſſing decrees in hurry and confuſi- 
on, took meaſures which it had not thought of the day 
before, and which it was afterwards aſtoniſhed at itſelf. 

The parliament of Bourdeaux, which was at that time 
in the prince of Conde's intereſt, obſerved a more uni- 
form conduct, becauſe, being at a greater diſtance from 
the court, it was not ſo. much agitated by oppoſite fac- 
dions. 

Zut objects of greater importance now engroſſed the 
attention of all France. 

Cande, in league with the Spaniards, appeared in the 
feld againſt the king; and Turenne, having deſerted 
thoſe Spaniards with whom he had been defeated at Re- 
tel, had juſt made his peace with the court, and com- 
manded the king's army. The finances were already 
too much drained to allow either of the two parties wo 
keep great armies on foot; but ſmall ones were ſuffici- 
ent to decide the fate of the kingdom. There are times 
when an army of one hundred thouſand men is barely 
ſufficient to take two towns; and there are others in 
which eight thouſand men may ſubvert. or. eſtabliſh a 
throne. den 

Lewis XIV. who was brought up in adverſity, wan - 
dered with his mother, his brother, and cardinal Maza- 
rin, from province to province, with not near ſo many. 
troops to attend his perſon, as he afterwards had in time 
of peace for his ordinary guard ;. while an army of five 
or 2 thouſand men, part ſent from Spain, and part 
raiſed by the prince of Conde, purſued him to the very 
heart of his kingdom. 

The prince of Conde, in the mean time, made quick 
marches from Bourdeaux to Montauban, taking towns 
and increaſing his numbers in every place. 

All the hopes of the court were centred in marſhal 
Turenne. The king's army was at Guienne, on the 

Lowe, 
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Loire, and the prince of Conde's a few leagues diſtant, 
under the command of the dukes of Nemours and Beau- 
fort, The miſunderſtanding between theſe two gene- 
rals was near proving fatal to the prince's party. The 
duke of Beaufort was unfit for the icaſt command. The 
duke of Nemours paſt for a brave and amiable, rather 
than a ſkilful general. The army was ruined by them 
both together. The men, who knew that the great 
Conde was an hundred leagues diſtant from them, looked 
upon themſelves as loft ; when, in the middle of the 
night, a courier preſented himſelf to the main guard, in 
the foreſt of Orleans: the centincls preſently diſcovered 
this courier to be the prince himſelf, who had come poſt 
from Agen, through a thouſand adventures, and always 
in diſguiſe, to put himſelf at the head of his army. 

His preſence did a great deal, and this unforeſcen ar- 


rival ftill more: he knew that men are elated with what- 


ever is ſudden and unexpected; he therefore took im- 
mediate advantage of the confidence and boldneſs wnh 


- Which his preſence had inſpired his troops. It was this 


prince's diſtinguiſhing talent in war to form the boldeſt 
reſolutions in an inſtant, and to execute them with equal 
prudence and promptitude. 

The royal army was divided into two corps; 
Conde fell upon that which lay at Blenau, April 
under the command of marſhal d'Hoquin- 1652 
court, which was broke almoſt as ſoon as at- 
tacked, Turenne could not receive advice of this, 
Cardinal Mazarin, firuck with a panic, flew to Gien in 
the midſt of the night, to awaken the king and acquaint 
him with this news. His little court was ſtruck with 
conſternation : it was propoſed to ſave the king by flight, 
and convey him privately to Bourges. The victorious 
Conde advanced towards Gien, and the fear and deſola- 
tion became univerſal. Turenne however, quieted the 
—— of the people by his ſteadineſs, and ſaved 

S court by his dexterity. With the few troops he had 
left, he made ſuch dexterous movements, and fo well im- 
proved his ground and time, that he prevented Conde 
trom proſecuting the advantage he had gained. It was 
difficult at that time to determine which of theſe two __ 

nc 
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nerals had acquired the moſt honour ; Conde by the 
victory he had gained, or Turenne by having ſnatched 
the fruits of his victory from him. It is certain that in 
this battle of Blenau, which for a long time continued to 
be famous in France, there were not above four hundred 
men killed: nevertheleſs, the prince of Conde was on 
the point of making himſelf maſter of the whole royal 
family, and of getting his enemy, the cardinal, into his 
hands, 'There could not well be a ſmaller battle, great- 
er concerns depending, or a more preſſing danger. 

Conde, who did not flatter himſelf with the notion of 
ſurpriſing Turenne as he had done Hoquincourt, made 
his army march to Paris, and haſtened to enter that city, 
and enjoy the glory he had acquired, in the favourable 
diſpoſitions of a blinded people. The admiration that 
this laſt action, which was exaggerated in all its circum- 
ſtances, had raiſed in all ranks of people, the general 
hatred to Mazarin, and the name and preſence of the 
great Conde, ſeemed at firſt to make him abſolute maſ- 
ter of the capital: but in fat the minds of the people in 
gm were divided, and each party was ſplit into dif- 

factions, as is the caſe in all civil troubles. The 
coadjutor, now become cardinal de Retz, and who had 
in appearance been reconciled to a court that feared him, 
and whom he equally diſtruſted, was no longer maſter 
of the people, nor ated the principal part in theſe tranſ. 
actions He governed the duke of Orleans, and oppo- 
ſed Conde. The parliament fluctuated beta een the 
court, the duke of Orleans, and the prince; but all ſides 
joined in crying out againſt Mazarin : every one in private 
took care of his own concerns. The people were like a 
ſtormy ocean, whoſe waves were driven at hazard by 
many contrary winds. 'The ſhrine of St. Genevieve 
was carried in proceſſion through Paris to obtain the ex- 
pulſion of the cardinal miniſter ; and the populace did 
not in'the leaſt doubt that the ſaint would perform this 
miracle in the ſame manner as ſhe grants rain, 

Nothing was to be ſeen but negociations between 
the heads of parties, deputations from the parliament, 
meetings of the chambers, ſeditions among the people, 
and ſoldiers all over the country. Guards were ow. 
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ed even at che gates of convents. The prince had call- 
ed in the Spaniards to his aſſiſtance. Charles IV. duke 
of Lorraine, who had been driven out of his domini- 
ons, and whohad nothing left but an army of eight thou- 
ſand men, which he ſold every year to the Spaniſh king, 
advanced with his army towards Paris: but cardinal 
Mazarin offering him more money to return back, than 
he was to have from the prince of Conde for advancing, 
the duke foon withdrew out of France, after having laid 
the countries waſte in his march, and carried of a hand- 
ſome ſum of money from both ſides. 

Conde then remained in Paris, where his power was 
every day growing weaker, and his army dwindling 
away, while Turenne conducted the king and his court 
towards the capital. The king, who was then fifteen 
years old, beheld from the heights of Charonne, the bat- 
tle of St. Anthony, in which theſe two generals, with 
an handful of troops, performed ſuch great things, as con- 
fiderably encreaſed the reputation of both, which alrea- 
dy ſeemed incapable of addition. | | 

The prince of Conde, with a few noblemen of his par- 


ty, and a ſmall number of ſoldiers, ſuſtained and 


the efforts of the king's army. The king himſelf, at- 
tended by cardinal Mazarin, beheld this fight from a 
neighbouring eminence, The duke of Orleans, uncer- 
tain which fide to take, kept within his palace of Luxem- 
bourg, and cardinal de Retz remained in his archbiſhop. 
ric. The parliament waited the iſſue of the battle to 
enact new decrees. The people, who at that time were 
equally afraid of the king's troops and the prince's, had 
ſhut the city gates, and would not ſuffer any 
one to come in or go out, while the moſt July 
noble blood of the kingdom was ftreaming 1652. 
in the ſuburbs. There it was that the duke 
of Rochefoucault, who was ſo famous for his 
and wit, received a blow over his eyes, which deprived 
him of his fight for ſome time. Nothing was to be ſeen 
but young noblemen killed or wounded, carryed to St, 
Anthony's gate, which was kept ſhut. | 

At length mademoiſelle, the duke of Orleans daugh- 
ter, taking Conde's part, whom her father had not dared 

do 
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to aſſiſt, ordered the gates to be opened for the wounded, 
and had the boldneſs to fire the cannon of the Baſtile 
upon the king's troops. The royal army retired. 
Conde gained only glory; but mademoiſelle ruined herſelf 
for ever with the king her couſin by this imprudent vio- 
lence ; and cardinal Mazarin, who knew the great defire 
ſhe had to eſpouſe a crowned head, obſerved upon this 
occaſion that * Thoſe cannon had killed her huſband.” 

Moſt of our hiſtorians amuſe their readers only with 
accounts of the battles fought, and the prodigies of 
valour an politics diſplayed on theſe occaſions ; but 
whoever is acquainted with the ſhameful expedients 
which were put in practice, the wretchedneſs which was 
brought upon the people, and the meanneſs to which 
all fides were reduced, will look upon the glory of the 
heroes of theſe times with more pity than admiration ; 
as we may judge from what we find related by Gour- 
ville, a man who was devoted to the prince of Conde. 
This writer acknowledges, that he himſelf, in order to 
procure money for the prince on a prefling occaſion, 
was obliged to rob a receiver's office ; and that he went 
one day and icized a director of the poſts in his own 
houſe, and obliged him to purchaſe his liberty with a 
ſum of money ; he relates all theie outrages as common 
occurrences at that time. 

After the bloody and indecifive battle of St. Anthony, 
the king could neither enter Paris, nor could the prince 
of Conde think of remaining there much longer. A 
commotion of the populace, and the death of ſeveral citi- 
zens of which he was thought to be the author, had made 
him hateful in the eyes of the people. Nevertheleſs, 


he had Rill a party in the parliament, This body, who 


had then httle to apprehend from the reſentment of a 
wandering court, driven, as it were, from their capital, 
being preſſed by the duke of Orleans and the prince's 
caba's, iſſued an arret declaring the former Heutenant- 


general of the kingdom, though the king was then of 


age. This was the ſame title which had been 
conferred on the duke of Mayenne in the time of the 
league. The prince of Conde was appointed general- 
imo of the forces. The court, incenſed at theſe pro- 
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ceedings, ordered the parliament to remove itſelf to Pon · 
toiſe, which ſome few of the counſellors did; ſo that 
there were now two parliaments, who diſputed each 
others authority, enacted contradiftory decrees, and 
would by this means have fallen into univerſal con- 
tempt, had they not always agreed in demanding the 
cardinal's expulſion : ſo much was an hatred to that mi- 
niſter looked upon at that time, as the eſſential duty of a 
Frenchman. | 

At that time all parties were alike weak, and the court 
was as much ſo as the reſt. They all wanted men and 
money. Factions were daily encreafing : the battles 
which had been fought on both ſides had produced only 
loſſes and vexations. The court found itſelf obliged 
once more to give up Mazarin, whom every one accuſed 
of being the cauſe of theſe troubles, while he was in fact 
only the pretence. Accordingly he quitted the kin 
— a ſecond time; and, as 2 — diſgrace, S 
king was obliged to iſſue a public declaration, by which 
he baniſhed his miniſter while he commended his ſer- 
vices and lamented his exile. 

Charles I. of England had lately loſt his head upon a 
ſcaffold, for having, at the beginning of his troubles, ſa 
crificed the life of his friend and counſellor, the earl of 
Strafford, to his parliament's reſentment. On the other 
hand, Lewis XIV. became the peaceable maſter of his 
kingdom, by agreeing to the - baniſhment of Mazarine. 
Thus the ſame weakneſs had very different ſucceſſes. 
The king of England, by giving up his favourite, em- 
boldened a people who delighted in war, and had a 
hatred to all kings: and Lewis XIV. (or rather the 
queen-mother) by baniſhing the cardinal, took away all 
pretence for a revolt from a people who were grown 
weary of war, and had an affection tor the royal character. 

No ſooner was the cardinal departed on his way to 
Bouillon, the place fixed for his new retreat, than the 
citizens of Paris, of their own accord, ſent deputies to 
the king to beſeech him to return to his capital, which 
he accordingly did; and every thing appeared ſo peace- 
able, that it would have been difficult to ſuppoſe that 
a few days before all had been in confuſion. Gaſton of 

Orleans, 
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Orleans, ever unfortunate in his undertakings for want of 


ſpirit to carry them through, was baniſhed to Blois, 
where he paſſed the reſt of his in repentance ; and 
he was the ſecond of the great Henry's ſons who died 
without glory. Cardinal de Retz, who was perhaps as 
imprudent as he was bold and aſpiring, was arreſted in 
the Louvre, and after being carried from priſon to pri- 
fon, he for a long time led a wandering life, which at 
length ended in a retirement, where he acquired virtues 
which his high ſpirit had made him a ſtranger to, amidſt 
the tumults of his fortune. | 

Some counſellors of the parliament, who had moſt 
abuſed their power, paid the forfeit of their faults by 
baniſhment ; the reſt were reſtricted within the proper 
limits of the magiſterial function; and ſome were en- 
couraged to do their duty by a yearly gratification of 
five hundred crowns, which was paid 42 privately by 
Fouquet, procuror-general, and comptroller = the 


In the mean time the prince of Conde, abandoned in 


France by almoſt all his partizans, and but weakly ſe- 


conded by the Spaniards, ſtill carried on an unſucceſsful 
war on the frontiers of Cham There were ſtill 
ſome few factions ſubſiſling in Bourdeaux, but they were 
ſoon quelled. 

The calm which the kingdom now enjoyed was owing 
to the baniſhment of cardinal Mazarin. Yet ſcarcely 
was he expelled by the general cry of the French nati- 
on, and by the royal declaration, than he was recalled 
by the king, and, to his infinite ſurprize, entered Paris 
. once more in full er, and without the 

March leaſt diſturbance. The king received him as 

1653 a father, and the people as a maſter. A pub- 
lic entertainment was made for him at the 
town-houſe, amidſt the acclamations of the citizens: he 
diſtributed money among the populace on this occaſion ; 
but amid all the ſatisfaction he received in this happy 
change, he is ſaid to have ſhewn a contempt for our 
levity and inconſtancy. The parliament, who had be- 
fore ſet a price upon his head as a public robber, now 
ſent deputies to compliment him ; and this very parlia- 
ment, 
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ment, a ſhort time afterwards, paſſed ſentence of death 
on the prince of Conde for contumacy ; a change com- 
mon in ſuch times, and which was the more baſe, as 
this decree they condemned the very man in w 
crimes they had been ſo long partakers. 

The cardinal likewiſe, who urged this e 
of the great Conde, was ſoon afterwards ſeen to give 
one of his nieces in marriage to the prince of Conti, 
Conde's brother, a proof that this miniſter's power would 
ſoon become boundleſs. 


C5 A. F. CLAX. 


Condition of France, till the Death of Cardinal 
Mazazin, 1661. 


HILE the ftate was thus torn in pieces within, 

it had likewiſe been attacked and weakened 
from without. All the fruits of the victories of Rocroi, 
Lens, and Nordlingen, were loſt, the important fortreſs 
of Dunkirk was retaken by the Spaniards, who had like- 
wiſe driven the French out of Barcelona, and 
retaken Caſal in Italy. Yet, notwithſtanding 1651 
the tumults of the civil broils, and the weight 
of a foreign-war, Mazarin had been fortunate 1648 
enough to conclude the famous peace of Weſt- 
phalia, by which the emperor and the empire fold the 
{ſovereignty of Alſace to the king and the crown of 
France, for three millions of livres (about fix millions of 
our preſent money) to be paid to the archduke by this 
treaty, which became the baſis of all future treaties. A 
new electorate was created in favour of the houſe of Ba- 
varia. The rights of all the princes and cities of the 
empire, and even the privileges of every private gentle- 
man, were ſettled at this peace. The emperor's power 
was reſtrifted within very narrow limits, and the French, 
in conjunction with the Swedes, became the law-givers 
of Germany, The glory accruing from hence to France, 


was in part owing to the Swediſh arms; Guſtavus IO 
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_ had firſt begun to ſhake the empire. His generals 
alſo puſhed their conqueſts pretty far, under the go- 
vernment of his daughter Chriſtina. Her general 
Wrangel was ready to enter into Auſtria, count Kon- 
ingſmark was maſter of one half of the city of Prague, 
and-wasTaying ſiege to the other half, when this peace 
was concluded: and to overwhelm the emperor in this 
manner; it coſt France only a million a year in ſubſidies 
to the Swedes. : 

And indeed the Swedes gained more advantages from 
this treaty than the French. They had Pomerania, ſe- 
veral fortified places, and a conſiderable ſum of money. 
They obliged the emperor to deliver into the hands of 
the Lutherans certain benefices which belonged to the 
Roman Catholics. The court of Rome ſet up the cry 
of impiety, and loudly declared that the cauſe of God 
and religion was betrayed. The Proteſtants boaſted 
that they had ſanctified the work of peace by ſtripping 
the Papiſts. Every one ſpeaks as intereſt dictates. 

The Spaniſh court did not accede to this peace, and 
with good reaſon ; for ſeeing France overwhelmed with 
its civil wars, the Spaniſh miniſtry was in hopes of pro- 
fiting by our diſſentions. The German troops, who 
were now diſbanded, ſerved as a freſh reinforcement to 
the Spaniards. The emperor, after the peace of Mun- 
ſter, {ent thirty thouſand men into Flanders, in the ſpace 
of four years. This was a manifeſt violation of trea- 


ties; but they are ſeldom executed in any other man- 


ner. 

The miniſters of the court of _—_ had the addreſs 
in this treaty of Weſtphalia to make a ſeparate peace with 
the Dutch. The Sani monarchy, fa ho, thought 
itſelf happy to have no longer for enemies, and to ac- 
knowledge as ſovereigns, thoſe whom they had ſo long 
treated as rebels, unworthy of pardon. Theſe republi- 
cans encreaſed their wealth, and ſecured their tranquilli- 
ty and greatneſs, by thus treating with Spain without 
breaking with France. 

They were ſo powerful, that in a war which 

1653 they had ſome time afterwards with England, 
they ſent an hundred ſhips of the line to — 
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and victory long remained doubtful between Blake the 
Engliſh admiral, and Tromp who commanded the Dutch 
fleet, who were both of them at ſea when Conde and 
Turenne were on ſhore. France had not at that time 
ten ſhips of fifty guns fit to ſend to ſea; and her navy 
was every day falling more and more into decay. 

Lewis XIV. then ſaw himſelf in 1653 abſolute maſ- 
ter of the kingdom, which was ſtill ed with the 
ſhocks it had received ; full of diforder in every branch 
of the adminiſtration, but abounding in reſources, with- 
out any ally, except the duke of Savoy, to aſſiſt it in 
carrying on an offenſive war, and having no foreign ene- 
mies but Spain, which was then in a worſe condition 


than France itſelf, All the French who had been con- 


cerned in the civil war were ſubjected, except the prince 
of Conde and ſome few of his partizans, of which one or 
two remained faithful to him through friendſhip and 
gratitude, as the counts de Colignt and Bouteville ; and 
lome others, becauſe the court would not buy their ſer- 
vices at an exorbitant price. 

Conde, now made general of the Spaniſh forces, could 
not recruit a body which he himſelf had weakened by 
the deſtruction of its infantry, in the battles of Rocroi 
and Lens, He fought with new troops, of which he 
was not maſter, againſt the veteran regiments of the 
French, who had learnt to conquer under him, and were 
now commanded by Turenne. 

It was the fortune of Conde and Turenne to be al- 
ways conquerors when they fought together at the head 
of the French, and to be beaten when they commanded 
the Spaniards. Turenne had with great difficulty ſaved 
the ſhattered remains of the Spaniſh army at the battle 
of Retel, where, from being general to the king of 
France, he became lieutenant to Don Eftevan de Ga- 
marra. | 

The prince of Conde met with the fame fate before 
Arras: he and the archduke were befigging that town; 
Turenne came and beſieged them in their camp, forced 
their lines, and the archduke's troops were put to flight. 
Conde, with only two regiments of French and Lor- 
rainers, ſuſtained the attack of all Turenne's army ; and, 
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while the archduke was flying, he beat marſhal Ho- 
quincourt, repulſed — de la Ferte, and covered the 
retreat of the defeated Spaniards. Upon which the 
Spaniſh king wrote to him in theſe terms: I have 
heard that all was loſt, and that you have ſaved 
all,” 

It is difficult to ſay by what battles are loſt or won; 
but it is eertain that Conde was one of the greateſt mili- 
2 geniuſes that had ever appeared, and that the arch- 
duke and his council refuſed to do any thing that day 
which Conde had 2 

Though the raiſing the ſiege of Arras, the forcing the 
enemy's lines, and putting thearchduke to flight, refle&- 
ed the higheſt glory on Turenne, it was obſerved, that 
in the letter || written in the king's name to the parlia- 
ment upon this victory, the whole ſucceſs of the cam- 


| paign was attributed to cardinal Mazarin, without the 


eaſt mention made of Turenne's name. The cardinal 
was actually within a few leagues of Arras with the king. 


He had even gone into the camp at the fiege of Stena, 
a town which Turenne had taken before he relieved Ar- 


ras, Several councils of war had been held in the car- 
dinal's preſence : on this he founded his pretenſion to 


the honour of theſe events; and by this piece of vanity 


he drew a ridicule upon himſelf, which not all the au- 


thority of prime miniſter could efface. 


The king was not preſent at the battle of Arras, 
though he might have been ſo; he had been in the 
trenches at the fiege of Stenai ; but the cardinal would 
not ſuffer him any more to hazard a perſon on which 
the tranquillity of the ſtate, and the power of the mini- 
ſer, ſeemed alike to depend. 

This war, which was but weakly ſupported, was car- 
ried on in their maſters names, on one fide by Mazarin, 
who was abſolute maſter of France, and its young mo- 
narch ; and on the other by don Lewis de , who 
governed the Spaniſh kingdom under Philip IV. The 
name of Lewis XIV. was not then known to the world, 


and 


{| Dated at Vincennes, Sept. 11, 1654. 
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and the king of Spain had never been ſpoken of. There 
was no crowned head at that time in Europe who enjoy - 
ed any ſhare of perſonal reputation. Queen Chriſtina 
of Sweden was the only one who governed alone, and 
ſupported the dignity of the throne, which was aban- 
doned, diſgraced, or unknown in other kingdoms. 

Charles II. king of England, then a fugitive in France, 
with his mother and brother, had brought thither his 
misfortunes and his hopes; a private ſubject had ſubdu- 
ed England, Scotland, and Ireland. Cromwell, that 
uſurper ſo worthy of reigning, had prudently taken the 
title of Protettor, and not that of King, as he knew that 
the Engliſh were acquainted with the extent of the royal 
prerogative, but did not ſo well know the limits of a pro- 
tectorꝰs authority. 

He ſtrengthened his power by knowing when to re- 
ſtrain it: he made no attempt upon the rights of the 
people, of which they were always jealous ; be never 
quartered ſoldiers upon the city of Canto, nor impoſed 
3 tax which might occaſion murmurings; he did not 
oftend the public eye with too much pomp ; he did not 
indulge himſelf in any pleaſures ; nor did he heap u 
riches : he took care that juſtice ſhould be obſerved wich 
that ſtern impartiality, which knows no diſtinction be- 
tween the great and ſmall. 

The brother of Pantaleon Sa, the Portugueſe ambaſſa- 
dor in England, thinking that he might act as he pleaſed 
with impunity, becauſe the perſon of his brother was 
ſacred, had committed an outrage upon ſome cirizens of 
London, and afterwards cauſed ſome to be afſaſſinaed 


I 2 by 


„ Cromwell's power was not founded upon the opinion of the 
people, by whom in general he was detefted ; but upon the fircagth 
of a landing army, inured to war, and devoted to his intereſt, All 
the world knows how he was abhorred by the friends of the church, 
of the old conſtitution, and the royal family. He was hated by the 
Preſbyterians, whom he had ſhamefully expelled from the parlia- 
ment, and, excluded from all ſhare of his favour ; and by aguming 
the ip, he had incenſed his former friends and inſtru- 
_ the independents, who, befides, were not numerous in the 
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by his own. people, in revenge for the oppolition he had 
met with from the reſt ; for this he was condemned to 
be hanged. Cronwell, though he had it in his power 
to ſave him, ſuffered him to be executed, and the next 
day ſigned a treaty with the ambaſſador. 

Never had the trade of England been in ſo free and 
ſo flouriſhing a condition, nor the ſtate fo rich, Its 
victorious fleets made its name reſpected in every ſea, 
while Mazarin, wholly employed in governing and 
heaping up riches, ſuffered juſtice, trade, navigation, and 
even the revenue itſelf, to languiſh and decline in France. 
As much maſter in France as Cromwell was in Eng- 
land, after a civil war, he might have procured the ſame 
advantages for the country which he governed, as Crom- 
well had done for his; but Mazarin was a foreigner, and 
though of a leſs cruel diſpoſition than Cromwell, wanted 
his greatneſs of ſou]. 

All the nations of Europe, who had neglected an alli- 
ance. with England during the reigns of James I. and 
Charles, ſolicited it under Cromwell. Queen Chriſ- 
tina ® herſelf, though ſhe had expreſſed her deteſtation 
at the murder of Charles I. entered into an alliance with 
a tyrant whom ſhe eſteemed. 

Mazarin and Don Lewis de Haro vied with each 
other, in exerting their politics to engage the protector 
in an alliance ; and he had for ſome time the Eüafacti. 


on 


® Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, was the only child of the great 
Guftavus Adolphus, whom ſhe ſucceeded on the throne of Sweden 
in the year 1633, being then about five years of age; ſhe was a 
woman of a maſculine genius, well tintured with learning, and a 
generous patron of the liberal arts. In her diſpoſition ſhe was proud, 
vain, paſhonate, and capricious. Finding ber government and con- 
duct di ſagrecable to her ſubjefts, ſhe voluntarily abdicated the 
throne in favour of her kinſman Chorles Guftayus, count-palatine 
of Deux-Ponts, renounced Lutheraniſm, embraced the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, and fixed her reſidence at Rome, in the midi of the 
literati, whom ſhe always affected to cultivate, She was treated 
with great reſpect by the ſovereign pontiffs, and, dying in the yeas 
2689, was interred in the church of St. Peter, 
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on to ſee himſelf courted by the two moſt powerful king- 
doms in Chriſtendom. + 

The Spaniſh miniiter offered to aſſiſt him to take Ca- 
lais ; Mazarin propoſed to him to beſiege Dunkirk, and 
ro put that place into his hands. Cromwell then had at 
his option the keys of France and Flanders. He was 
alſo ſlrongly ſolicited by the great Conde; but he would 
not enter into a negotiation with a prince who had no- 
thing to depend upon but his name, and who was with- 
out a party in France, and without power among the 
Spaniards. 

The protector then determined in favour of France; 


but without making any particular treaty, or ſharing con- 


queſts beforehand : he was defirous to render his uſurpa- 
tion illuſtrious by great undertakmgs. He had formed 
the defign of taking America from the Spani- 
ards, but they had timely notice of his inten- May, 
tion. His admirals, however, took the iſland 1655 
of Jamaica from them, which is ſtill in the poſ- 
ſeſñion of the Engliſh, and ſecures their trade in the new 
world. It was not till after the expedition to Jamaica, 
that Cromwell ſigned his treaty with the French king; 
and then no mention was made of Danki:zk. The pro- 
tector treated with the French king as a prince with his 
equal, and obliged him to acknowlege his title of pro- 
tector. His ſecretary figned before the French plenipo- 
tentiary on the copy of the treaty which remained in 
England ; but he treated as a real ſuperior, 
when he obliged the French king to compel Nov. 8, 
Charles II. and his brother the duke of York, 1644 
both grandſons to Henry IV. (and to whom 
France conſequently owed an aſylum) to quit his domi- 
nions. 

While Mazarin was engaged in this treaty, Charles IT. 
aſked one of his nieces in marriage; but the bad condi- 

I 3 tion 


+ It was wretched policy in Cromwell to join France againſt 
the Spaniards ; and to this ſtep he is ſaid to have been determined 
by a very ſingular regard he had for Charles Guftavus, king of Swe- 
den, who was the ally of France. 
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tion of this prince's affairs, which had obliged him to 


take this ſtep, was the cauſe of his meeting with a refu- 
ial ; and the cardinal was even ſuſpected of an intention 
to marry the very niece, whom he had refuſed to the 
king of England, to Cromwell's ſon. This, however, is 
certain, that when he afterwards found Charles's affairs 
take a more favourable turn, he was for ſetting this 
match on foot again; but then he met with a refuſal in 
his turn. 

The mother of theſe twoprinces, Henrietta of France, 
daughter of Henry the Great, who was left in France 
deſtitute of all aſſiſtance, ſaw herſelf reduced to beg of 
the cardinal to intercede with Cromwell, that ſhe might 
at leaſt receive her jointure. It was certainly the malt 
extreme and grievous of all humiliations, to be obliged to 
ſue for ſubſiſtence to the man who had ſpilt her huſband's 
blood on a ſcaffold. Mazarin, after ſome few remon- 
ſtrances in the queen's favour to the Engliſh court, ac- 

uainted her that he had not been able to obtain any 

ing. She therefore continued in poverty at Paris, and 
with the ſhame and mortification of having implored 
CromwelPs pity, while her ſons went into the army 
commanded by the prince of Conde and Don John of 
Auſtria, to learn the art of war againſt France, which 
had abandoned them. 

The children of Charles I. thus driven out of France, 
took refuge in Spain. Upon this the Spaniſh miniſtry 
loudly inveighed, both by word of mouth and writing, 
in all courts, and eſpecially at Rome, againſt the cardi- 
nal's behaviour, who, they ſaid, had ſacrificed all laws, 
divine and human, all honour and religion, to the mur- 
derer of a king, and had driven out of France Charles II. 
and the duke of York, tho' couſins to Lewis XIV. to 
pleaſe their father's executioner. No other reply was 
made to theſe outcries of the Spaniards, than the pro- 
ducing the very offers which they themſelves had made 
to the protector. 

The war was ſtill carried on in Flanders with various 
ſucceſs. Turenne having laid fiege to Valencienne, to- 
2 with the marechal de la Ferté, experienced the 

reverſe of fortune which had befel Conde _— 
ITas. 


PP 
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Arras. The prince, ſeconded at that time by 
Don John of Auſtria, more worthy of fighting July 17, 
by his fide than the archduke had been, forc- 165 
the ed the marſhal de la Ferte's lines, took him 
priſoner, and delivered Valencienne. Turenne then did 


T, ts 2 - 

airs what Conde had done before in a like defeat. He 

this ſaved the routed army, made head every where againſt 

in the enemy, and in leſs than a month afterwards went and 
laid ſiege to and took the ſmall town of La Capelle: 

__ this was perhaps the firſt time that a defeated army had 

. dared to undertake a fiege. 

cond This march of Turenne's, which was ſo greatly ad- 

ht mired, and after which la Capelle was taken, was eclipſ- 


ed by a till finer march of Condé's. "Furenne had 
hardly fat down before Cambrai, when Conde, at the 
© head of two thouſand horſe, - penetrated 80 

through the army of the beſiegers, and, after May 30, 


ow having routed every thing that attempted to 1658 
1 ſtop him, threw himſelf into the town ; where 

= 3 he was received by the citizens on their kne2s as their 
d deliverer. Thus did theſe two great men diſplay all 
w | the power of their military genius in oppoſition to each 
ax other. They were equally admired for their retreats, 
7 for their victories, for their good conduct, and even for 


their faults, which they always knew how to repair. By 
| their talents they alternately checked the progreſs of th 
/ | two monarchies whom they ſerved ; but the aifordered 
| ; ſtate of the finances, both in France and Spain, Kill 
| proved a great obſtacle to their ſucceſs. 

At length France acquired a more diſtinguiſhed ſupe- 
riority, by the league t had made with Cromwell. On 
| one hand admiral Blake went and burned the Spaniſh 
3 galleons at the Canary iſlands, and thus deprived them 
of the only treaſures with which they could carry on the 

war; and, on the other, twenty fail of Engliſh ſhips 
blocked up the port of Dunkirk, while fix thouſand ve- 
teran ſoldiers, who had been concerned in the revo- 
lution in England, were ſent to reinforce Turenne's 
army. 

And now Dunkirk, the moſt important place of all 
Flanders, was beſieged by 1 and ſea. The prince 
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| 1 of Conde and Don John of Auſtria having aflembled all 
is their forces, preſented themſelves before the city, to raiſe 


1 the ſiege. The eyes of all Europe were attentively fixed * 
on this great event. Cardinal Mazarin carried Lewis | 
14 XIV. into the neighbourhood of the theatre of war, 
. without ſuffering him to act a part therein, though he 
1 | was then upwards of twenty years old. The 

June 14, king remained in Calais while his army at- 

1658 tacked that of Spain near the Downa, and 

gained the moſt glorious victory which had 
been known ſince that of Rocroi. 

The prince of Conde's genius could do nothing that 
day againſt the ſuperior forces of France and England. 
The Spaniſh army was deſtroyed, and Dunkirk capitulat- 
ed ſoon aiter. The king and his miniſter repaired thither to 
ſee the garriſon march out. The cardinal would not permit 
Lewis XIV. to appear either in the light of a king or 
a warrior. He had no money to diſtribute among the 
foldiers, and indeed had hardly proper attendants : 
whenever he went with the army, he uſed to cat at Ma- 
zarin's, or at the viſcount Turenne's table. | 

This neglect of the royal dignity was not the effect of 
any contempt that Lewis XIV. had for ſhew and parade, 
but from the bad ſtate of his affairs, and the care taken 
by -— ma to arrogate all ſplendor and authority to 
himſelf, | 1 

Lewis took poſſeſſion of Dunkirk only to deliver it up 
to Lockhart, Cromwell's ambaſſador. Mazarin endea- 
voured, by ſome fineſſe, to clude the treaty, and prevent 
the place being given up to the Engliſh ; but Lockhart's 
threats and the Engliſh reſolution got the better of Italian 
cunning. 

It — been aſſerted by ſeveral perſons, that the car- 
dinal, who had arrogated to himſelf the affair of Arras, 
wanted to prevail on Turenne to yield him likewiſe the 
honour of this battle. Du Bec-Creſpin, count of Moret, 
was ſent, they ſay, in the miniſter's name, to propoſe to 
the general to write a letter, by which it might appear 
that the cardinal himſelf had laid down the whole plan 
of operations. Turenne received theſe infinuations with 
the contempt they deſerved, and would not conſent to 


avow 
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all |} 

le av a thing which would have brought diſgrace on a 
ed general, and ridicule on a churchman. Mazarin, after 
iis AF this weakneſs, had that of continuing at enmity with 
r, Turenne till the day of his death. 

ie Some time after the ſiege of Dunkirk died 

e Cromwell, aged 55 years, in the midſt of the Sept. 13, 

t- voaſt projects he had formed, for the eſtabliſh- 1658 

d ment of his own power and the glory of he 

d nation he governed. He had humbled the Dutch, dic- 


tated the conditions of a treaty with the Portugueſe, con- 

t quered Spain, and forced France to folicit his protection. 
L Not long before his death, on being informed of the 
. haughty manner in which his admirals behaved at Liſ- 
ö bon, I am reſolved, ſaid he, to make the Engliſh re- 
public as much reſpected as that of Rome was in former 
times.“ It is falſe what ſome writers pretend to tell us, 

that he played the enthuſiaſt and falſe prophet on his 

death-bed ; + but it is certain, that he died with the 

ſame intrepidity of foul. which he had always ſhewn 

during his life time. He was interred like a lawful ſo- 

vercign, and left behind him the reputation of a — 

__ 


king, which threw a veil over the crimes of the u 
er. | 

Sir William Temple pretends that Cromwell deſign- 
ed before he died to enter into an alliance with Spain 
againſt France, and to recover Calais by the help of the 
Spaniſh arms, as he had got Dunkirk by thoſe of France. 
Nothing was more agreeable to his character and poli- 
tics ; he would have rendered himſelf the idol of the- 
Engliſh, by thus ſtripping, one after another, two nati- 
ons whom they equally hated. Death however, at once 
overturned his deſigns, his tyranny, and the Eng- 
liſh greatneſs. It is obſervable, that the court of France 

| . went 


+ Begging out author's pardon, Cromwell had been an enthuſiaſt 
from the beginning, and bet ame ſo much of a prophet on his death- 
ded, that even when the phyſicians deſpaired of his liſe, I tell 
— cries he, I ſhall not die of this diftemper : favourable anſwers 

e been returned from heaven, not only to my own ſupplications, 
but likewiſe to thoſe of the godly, who. carry on a more intimate 
correſpondence with the Lord. 
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went in mourning for Cromwell ; and that mademoi- 
ſelle, the duke of Orleans daughter, was the only per- 
fon who refuſed to pay this mark of reſpect to the me- 
mory of the murderer of a king, her relation. 

Richard Cromwell ſucceeded his father in the pro- 
tectorſhip, without any oppoſition, and in the ſame man- 
ner as a prince of Wales would have ſucceeded a king 
of England. , 

Richard was a proof that the fate of a kingdom fre- 
quently depends upon the character of one man. His 
genius was wholly different from that of his father Oli- 
ver; he was poſſeſſed of all the meek virtues which 
make the citizen, and had none of that brutal in- 
trepidity which ſacrifices every thing to its own intereſts. 
He might have preſerved the inheritance which his ta- 
ther had acquired by his labours, if he would have con- 
fented to put to death three or four of the principal oft 
cers of the army, who oppoſed his elevation; but he 
choſe rather to lay down the government than to reign 
by aſſaſſinatĩon, and lived retired, and almoſt unknown, 
till the age of ninety, in a country of which he had once 
been the ſovereign. ' After his quitting the protector- 
ſhip he made a voyage to France, where. being one day 
at tpelier, the prince of Conti, brother of the great 
Conde, diſcourſing with him, without knowing who he 
was, obſerved, * That Oliver Cromwell was a great 
man, but that his ſon Richard was a poor wretch, not to 
know how to enjoy the fruits of his father's crimes.” 
This Richard however lived contented, whereas his fa- 
ther had never known what happineſs was. 

Some time before, France had ſeen another much 
more extraordinary example of the contempt of a crown 
in the famous Chriſtina of Sweden, who came to Paris, 
Every one admired, that a young princeſs, ſo worthy of 
reigning, ſhould quit the ſovereign authority for the 
fake of leading 2 life of caſe and freedom, It is ſhame- 
ful in the Proteſtant writers to aſſert, without 
the leaft ſhadow of E that ſhe reſigned the 
erown only becauſe ſhe could keep it no longer. 
She had formed this defign from the time ſhe 
was twenty years of age, and had allowed ſeven 
vears 
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to bring it to maturity. A reſolution ſo much 
above all vulgar conception, and which had been formed 
for ſuch a length of time, ought to ſtop the mouths of 
thoſe who reproach her with a levity of diſpoſition, and 
of having been compelled to this abdication, One of 
theſe accuſations deſtroys the other: but every thing 
great and noble is ſure to be attacked by narrow minds, 
The extraordinary turn of mind of this princeſs is 
ſufficiently ſhewn by her letters. In that which ſhe 
wrote to Chanut, who had formerly been ambaſſader 
from France at her court, ſhe thus expreſles herſelf : 
«« I wore the crown without oftentation, and I reſign it 
with readineſs : after this you have nothing to fear for 
me, my happineſs is out of the reach of fortune.” She 
wrote thus to the great Condé: I think myſelf as 


much honoured by your eſteem as by the crown I have 


worn: If, after having reſigned that, you ſhall think 
me leſs deſerving of the other, I will own to you that 
the tranquillity I have ſo much defired, will appear 
dearly bought; but I ſhall never repent of having pur- 
chaſed it at the price of a crown; nor will ever ſully an 
act which to me appears ſo glorious, by a mean repent- 
ance : and if perchance =: ſhould condemn what I 
have done, I ſhall only tell you in excuſe, that I ſhould 
never have refigned the poſſeſſions which Fortune be- 
ſtowed on me, had I judged them neceſiary to my hap- 
pineſs; and ſhould even have aſpired at the ſovereignty 
of the world, could I have been as certain of ſucceed- 
ing or dying in the attempt, as the great Conde would: 
have been.” 

Such was the ſoul of this extraordinary perſunage, 
and ſuch her ſtile in our language, which ſhe was buy 
rarely accuſtomed to ſpeak. She underſtood eight dif- 
ferent languages; ſhe = been the friend and pupil of 
Deſcartes, who died in. her palace at Stockholm, after - 
having in vain tried to obtain a penſion. in France, where 
his works were even forbidden to be read, on account of 
the only good things which were in them. She invited 
into her kingdom all who were capable of bringing any 
knowledge into it; and the vexation of finding no men 
of learning among her own ſubjects, had given her 2 
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diſlike to reigning over a people who were unacquainted 
with every thing but arms. She judged it more eligible 
to live privately among thinking men, than to rule over a 
people who had neither learning nor genius. She pa- 
tronized and cultivated all the arts, in a country where 
they were till her time unknown, and deſigned to make 
Italy the place of her retreat, where ſhe might indulge 
herſelf in the mid of them; and, as they had but juſt 
begun to make their appearance in France, ſhe only 
paſſed through that kingdom in her way to Rome, where 
her inclination determined her to fix her abode ; 
and with this view ſhe quitted the Lutheran religion for 
the Catholic. Equally indifferent to either, ſhe made 
no ſcruple of outwardly conforming to the ſentiments of 
a people among whom ſhe was defirous of paſſing her 
life. She quitted the throne in 1654, and publicly per- 
formed the ceremony of her abjuration at Inſpruck. 
She was admired at the French court, though ſhe ſur- 
all the women there in underſtanding. The 
ing ſaw her and did her the greateſt honours ; but he 
did not diſcourſe much with her. He had been bred 
up in ignorance, and his natural good ſenſe made him 
baſhful. 

The only extraordinary thing the ladies and courtiers 
remarked in this philoſophical queen was, that ſhe did 
not dreſs after the French faſhion, and that ſhe danced 
II. The learned found nothing to condemn in her ex- 
cept the murder of Monaldeſchi, F her maſter - = 

S, 


+ 2 marquis de Monalde ſchi was maſter of the harſe to queen 
Chriſtina, and one of her greateſt favourites; but he abuſed her 
confidence, and divulged ſome ſecrets that concerned her honour and 
reputation. Chriſtina, having diſcovered his treachery, condemn- 
ed him to death while the reſided at the palace of Fontainbleau. 
One day ſhe ſent for the ſuperior of the fathers Trinitarians, and in 
the mean time talked as uſual with Monaldeſchs in a gallery, When 
the father arrived, be was followed into the apartment by the cap- 
tain of her guards and two foldiers. Then Chriſtina produced to the 
delinquent his own igtercepted letters, to prove hisinfdelity. Hav- 
ing reproached him for his baſeneſs, ſhe defired the prieſt to diſpoſe 
him for death. The marquis, who was in the flower of his age, 
and very unwilling to die, had recourſe to prayers, tears, and intrea- 
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horſe, whom ſhe cauſed to be aſſaſſinated at Fontainbleau 
in the ſecond journey ſhe made to France, for ſome 
fault he had been guilty of towards her. As ſhe had 
laid down the ſovereign authority, ſhe had no longer a 
right to do herſelf juſtice. She could no longer be con- 
fidered as a queen who puniſhed a miſdemeanour of 
ftate, but as a private woman who ended a love-affair by 
a murder. This infamous and cruel action ſullied that 
philoſophy which had made her quit a throne. Had 
ſhe been in England, ſhe would have been puniſhed ; 
but the court of France winked at this ;nfale againit 
the royal authority, the law of nations, and humani- 


ty. 

, After Cromwell was dead, and his ſon Richard de- 
poſed, England continued for a year in anarchy and 
confuſion. Charles Guſtavus, to whom queen Chriſ- 
tina had reſigned the kingdom of Sweden, made himſelf 
formidable in the North and in Germany. The empe- 
ror Ferdinand died in 1657. His fon Leopold, who 
was ſeventeen years old, and was already king of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, had not been choſen king of the Ro- 
mans during his father's lifetime. Mazarin endeavoured 
to get Lewis XIV. choſen emperor. This was a wild 
ſcheme : he ought to have compelled or corrupted the 
electors into his intereſt ; but France was not in itſelf 
ſufficiently powertul to ſeize on the empire, nor rich 


enough 


ties, that bis life might be ſpared, even tho” he ſhould be baniſhed 
from Europe, and live in perpetual exe. The prieft joined in his 
iutreaties, and even remonſtrated on the conſequences of hertakin 

ſuch a viclent ſtep in a palace belonging tothe king of France, She 
remained inflexible, and withdrew. The father confeſſed Monal- 
deſchi, and the ſoldiers falling upon him with their fwords, flew him 
with ſome difficulty ; for he wore ſecret armour under his cloaths. 
Chriſtina cauſed his body to be decently interred, and maſſes to be 
ſaid for the repoſe of his ſoul. She attempted to juſtify what ſhe 


had done, by alledging, that though ſhe had abdicated the crown, - 


ſhe did not diveſt herſelf ot thit royalty which authoriſed her to 
Puniſh thetreachery ot her own domeſtics. I his excuſe was not ad- 
mitted by the French miniſtry, and ſhe was givento underſtand that 
her preſence was no longer agrerable in France; an intimation in 
conſequence of which ſhe returned to Rome, where ſhe effected a 
match between the niece of Monzaldeſchi and Matthew de Bourbon, 
lord of Delmonte. 
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enough to purchaſe it; conſequently the firſt overtures 
of this kind made at Frankfort by the marſhal de Gram- 
mont and Lionne were Jaid afide almoſt as ſoon as pro- 
poled, and Leopold was choſen emperor. All that Ma- 
zarin's policy could then effect, was to engage the Ger- 
man princes in a league for ſecuring the obſervance of 
the treaties of Munſter, and to curb the emperor's autho- 
rity in the empire 

After the aas of Dunkirk, France became powerful 
abroad by the reputation of her arms, and the Pad con- 
dition to which other nations were reduced: but ſhe 
fuffered greatly at home ; ſhe was exhauſted of money, 
and in want of peace. 

In chriſtian monarchies the ſtate itſelf is ſeldom inter- 
eſted in its ſovereign's wars. Mercenary armies, raiſed 
by the order of a miniſter, and commanded by generals 
blindly devoted to his will, carry on ſeveral deſtructive 
campaigns, without the princes in whoſe name they 
fight having the leaſt expectation or even intention of 
depriving each other of their whole patrimony. The 

ple of the victorious ſtate reap no advantage from the 
fooils of thoſe who are conquered. They pay all ex- 
pences, and are alike ſufferers, whether their coun ry be 
proſperous or unſucceſsful. Peace therefore is as ne- 
ceſſary to them, even after the greateſt victory, as if even 
their enemies were in poſſeſſion of all their frontier 
places. 

There were two things wanting for the cardinal to 
finiſh his adminiſtration happily, the one was to bring 
about a peace, and the other to ſecure the tranquillity 
of the nation by — the king. The young mo- 
narch had been dangeroufly ill after the campaign of 
Dunkirk, inſomuch that his life was de ſpaired of The 
cardinal, who knew he was not liked by monſieur the 
king's brother, had ſome intention, at this dangerous 
conjuncture, of ſecuring his immenſe riches, and pre- 

ring for a retreat. Theſe conſiderations determined 
E to marry his royal pupil as ſoon as poſſible. Two 
parties — — themſelves at that time; the king of 

in's daughter and the princeſs of Savoy. The king's 


in's 
however had been previouſly engaged a different 
way; 
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way; he was deſperately in love with mademoiſelle de 
Mancini, one of the cardinal's nieces, and as he was by 
nature amorous, poſitive in his will, and void of experi- 
ence, it was not unlikely that in the warmth of his paſ- 
ſion, he might have determined to marry his favourite 
miſtreſs. 

Madame de Motteville, the queen mother's confidante; 
whoſe memoirs carry a great air of truth, pretends that 
Mazarin was tempted to give way to the king's paſſion, 
and place his niece on the throne. He had already mar- 
ried one of his nieces to the prince of Conti, and a ſe - 
cond to the duke of Mercœur; and ſhe whom Lewis 
XIV. was ſo fond of, had been demanded in marriage 
by the king of England.“ Theſe were ſo many en- 
couragements to juſtify his ambition. Being one day 
alone with the queen mother, he NP took opportu- 
nity to ſound her on this ſubject. © I am afraid, ſaid 
he, that the king has a ſtrong inclination to marry my 
niece.” 'The queen mother, who knew the cardinal 
perfectly well, preſently conjectured that he wiſhed 
what he affected to fear, and with all the haughtineſs of 
a princels of the Auſtrian blood, the daughter, wiſe, and 
mother of kings, and full of reſentment again a mini- 
ſter who ſeemed to have ſhaken off all dependence upon 
her, ſhe made him this reply: Was the king himſclf 
capable of ſuch a meanneſs, I would inftantly put my- 
ſelf, with my ſecond ſon, at the head af the people againſt 
the king and you.” 

It is ſaid that Mazarin never forgave the queen for 


this ſpirited anſwer: but he was wile enough to fall in 


with her ſentiments, and made a merit of oppoſing the 
king's paſhon ; his power did not ſtand in need of a 
queen of his own blood to ſupport it. He waseven ap- 
prehenſive of his niece's diſpoſition, and thought he 
thould more effectually ſecure the authority of his place 
by ſhunning the dangerous glory of too greatly exalting 

his family. | 
He had in the year 1656 ſent Lionne into Spain to 
bring about à peace, and demand the infanta in mar- 
riage 3 


* Charles II. when in exile in France.. 
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riage; but Don Lewis de Haro, ſenſible that weak as 
Spain was, France was not much ſtronger, had rejected 
the cardinal's offers. The infanta, who was the child of 
a former marriage, was deſtined for young Leopold. 
The Spaniſh king had at that time only one ſon by his 
ſecond wife, and this young prince was of ſo infirm a 
conſtitution, that it was imagined he could hardly live. 
It was therefore determined that the infanta, who was 
likely to become heireſs to ſuch large dominions, ſhould 
transfer her claims to the houſe of Auſtria, rather than 
ta the family of an enemy : but Philip IV. having after- 
wards another ſon, (Don Philip Proſpero) and his queen 
being again with child, there did not appear ſo much 
danger in giving the infanta to the French king ; be- 


fides, the battle of Dunkirk had made him wiſh for a 


e. 

"The Spaniſh court then promiſed the infanta to Lew- 
is XIV. and deſired a ceſſation of arms. Mazarin and 
Don Lewis de Haro met on the frontiers of the two king- 
doms, in the Ifle of Pheaſants. Notwithſtanding the 
deſign of their meeting was no leſs than that of ſettling 
the marriage of the king of France, and a general peace, 
a whole month was taken up in determining the diſputes 
which aroſe about precedency, and in adjuſting certain 
points of ceremony. 'The cardinals infiſted upon being 
equal with kings, and ſuperior to other ſovereign princes. 
France with more juſtice pretended to the preheminence 
over all other kings. However, Don Lewis de Haro 
kept up a perfect equality between Mazarin and himſelt, 
and between the crowns of France and Spain. 

The conferences laſted four months, in which Don 
Lewis and Mazarin diſplayed the whole ſtrength of their 
politics. The — excelled in fineſſe, Lewis 
was remarkable for his deliberation. The former never 
ſpoke but with a double meaning, the latter very ſpa- 
ringly. The Italian miniſter's talent lay in endeavour- 
ing to ſurpriſe ; that of the Spaniard, in guarding againſt 
a ſurpriſe. It is reported that in ſpeaking of the cardi- 
nal he ſaid, © There is one great fault in his politics, he 
is always endeavouring to deceive,” 


Such 
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Such is the viciſſitude of human affaire, that there are 
hardly two articles of this famous treaty of the Pyrenees 
now ſubſiſting The French king kept Rouffillon, 
which he would always have kept without this peace; 
but with reſpect to Flanders, the Spaniſh monarchy has 
now nothing left there, Our court (of France) was at 
that time neceſſarily in friendſhip with Portugal; we 
are now no longer ſo; every thing is changed. Though 
Don Lewis de Haro accuſed cardina! Mazarin of deceit, 
the world has ſince acknowledged that he had the gift of 
forefight. He had for a long time formed the deſign of 
an alliance between France and Spain, witneſs that 
famous letter of his, which he wrote during the con- 
ferences at Munſter. ** If his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
could have the Low Countrics and Franche Compte, as 
a marriage portion with the infanta, in that caſe we 
might aſpire to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, notwichſtanding 
any renunciation made in the infanta's name ; neither 
would it be a very diſtant proſpect, ſecing that there is 
only the life of the prince, her brother, to exclude her 
_— This prince was Balthazar, who died in 
1649. 

It is plain that the cardinal was deceived, in ſuppoſ- 
ing, that the court of Spain would give the Low Coun- 
tries and the Franche Compte with the infanta. There 
was not a ſingle town ſlipulated for a dowry with her; 
on the contrary, we reſtored ſeveral conſiderable towns 
to the Spaniſh monarchy, which we had taken from it 
during the courſe of the war ; ſuch as St. Omer, Ypres, 
Menin, Oudenarde, and ſome other places. The cardi- 

however was right in ſuppoſing that the renunciation 
would one day be of no effect ; but theſe who give him 
the honour of this prediction, ſuppoſe him to have likewiſe 
foreſeen that prince Balthazar would die in 1649; that 
afterwards the three children by the ſecond wife ſhould all 
die in the cradle; that Charles, the fifth of all theſe 
male children, ſhould die without iflue ; and that this 
Auſtrian king ſhould one day make a will in favour of 
Lewis XIV's grandſon. But the truth is, that cardinal 
Mazarin foreſaw what value would be ſet upon a renun- 
ciation, in caſe che male iſſue of Philip IV. — 3 
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fail; and this was juſtified by a ſeries of extraordinary 


events above fiity years afterwards. 

The infanta Maria Thereſa, who might have hau 
for her dowry thoſe towns which France by this treaty 
of marriage was obliged to reſtore, inſtead of that had 
only hve hundred thouſand golden crowns for her for- 
tune: itcoſt the king more to go and receive her on the 
frontiers. However, theſc five hundred thouſand crowns, 
worth at that time about two millions five hundred 
thouſand livres, were the ſubject of much altercation 
betwcen the two miniſters, and at laſt we never re- 
ceived more than one hundred thouſand francs. 

So far was this marriage from being of any real pre- 
ſent advantage, excepting that of peace, that the in- 
fanta renounced for ever all right or claim to any of 
her father's territories, and Lewis XIV. ratifigd this re- 
nunciation in the moſt ſolemn manner, and cauſed it to 
be regiſtered in parliament. | 

Theſe renunciations, and a portion of five hundred 
thouſand crowns, ſeemed to be cuſtomary clauſes in the 
marriage contracts between the infantas of Spain and the 
kings of France. Queen Anne of Auſtria, daughter of 
Philip III. was married to Lewis XIII. on the fame 
conditions; and when Iſabella, daughter of our Henry 
the Great, was married to Philip IV. king of Spain, 
there was no more than five hundred thouſand crowns 
agreed upon for a portion with her, and no part of that 

was ever paid; ſo that there did not ſeem at that time 
to be any great advantage in theſe grand marriages. 


Charles IV. duke of Lorraine, of whom France and 


Spain had great reaſon to complain, or rather who 
had great reaſon to complain of them, was included in 
this treaty ; but on the footing of an unfortunate prince, 
whom they puniſhed becauſe he could not make him- 
felf feared. France reſtored him his dominions, after 
diſmantling Nanci, and prohibiting him from * 
any troops. Don Lewis de Haro obliged cardinal Ma- 
zarin to procure the prince of Conde's pardon, threat - 
ening otherwiſe to beſtow on him the ſovereignty of 
Rocroi, Chatelet, and other places of which he was in 


poſſeſuon. Thus France at once gained theſe towns 


and 
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and the great Conde. However, he loſt his poſt of 
maſter of the houſehold to the king, and returned with 
little elſe than glory. 

Charles II. the titular king of England, who was ſtill 
more unfortunate than the duke of Lorraine, came to 
the Pyrenees, while they were negociating the peace, 
to implore the aſſiſtance of the cardinal and don Lewis 
de Haro. He flattered himſelf that their kings, who 
were his couſin-germans, being now in alliance, would, 
as Cromwell was no more, have the courage to revenge 
a cauſe which concerned every crowned head; but he 
could not even obtain an interview with cither of the 
miniſters. Lockhart, CromwelPs ambaſſador, was at 


St. John de Luz, and made himſelf til] reſpected, not- 


withſtanding the death of his maſter; and the two mi- 
niſters fearing to diſoblige him, refuſed to ice Charles. 
They thought it impoſſible that he ſhould ever be re- 
ſtored, and were perſuaded that all the Engliſh factions, 
though at variance among themſelves, would unani- 
mouſly join to exclude for ever the kingly authority; 
but herein they were both deceived, and fortune a 
few months afterwards brought about that which theſe 
miniſters might have had the honour of undertaking. 
Charles was recalled by the, Engliſh, without a fingle 
potentate having interfered, either to prevent the mur- 
der of the father, or the ſon's reſtoration. He landed 
at Dover, and was received by twenty thouſand of his 
ſubjects on their knees. I have been told by ſome old 
people who were upon the ſpot, that a!moſt every one 
preſent was bathed in tears. There never was perhaps 
a more affecting fight, nor a more ſudden revolution. 
This change was brought about in leſs time than the 
treaty of the Pyrenees took in concluding ; and Charles 
II. was in quiet poſſeſſion of the Engliſh throne before 
Lewis XIV. was even married by proxy. 
And now cardinal Mazarin conducted the king an 

his new conſort back to Paris. His behaviour on this 
occaſion was like that of a father who had married his 
ſon, without allowing him to have the management of 
his eſtate. This miniſter returned more powerful and 
more jealous of his authority and dignity than ever. 


— 
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He no longer gave the upper hand to the princes of the 
blood, in a third place, as formerly; and he, who had 
behaved towards don Lewis de Haro as his equal, at- 
tempted to treat the great Conde as his inferior. He 
now appeared in public with royal pomp, having, be- 
fides his ordinary guard, a company of muſqueteers, the 
ſame which is now the ſecond company in the king's 
muſqueteers. There was no longer any acceſs to be had 
to the royal perſon; and whoſoever was io little of a 
courtier as to apply to the king for any favour, was 
ſurely ruined. The queen-mother, who had ſo long 
been this miniſter's firm protectreſs, againſt the whole 
French nation, ſaw herſelf left without credit, as ſoon 
as he was no. longer in want of her aſſiſtance. The 
king, her fon, who bad been brought up in a blind 
ſubmiſſion to this miniſter, was unable to w off the 
E ſhe had impoſed upon him as well as herſelf : ſhe 

a reſpect for her own work, and Lewis XIV. never 
dared to reign while Mazarin was alive. 

A miniſter is excuſeable for the evil he may do when 
the helm of government us forced into his hands by 
ſtorms of ſtate; but when there is a calm, he is an- 
ſwerable for all the good he does not do. Mazarin did 
good to no one but himſelf and thoſe related to him: 
of the eight years of abſolute and undiſturbed authority 
which he enjoyed, from his laſt return till the day of 
his death, not one was diſtinguiſhed by any honourable 
or uſeful eſtabliſhment; for the college of the four 
nations was erected only in conſequence of his laſt will. 
He managed the finances like a ſteward whoſe mafter is 
immerſed in debt. 

The king would ſometimes aſk Fouquet for money, 


| who uſed to anſwer, © Sire, there is none in your ma- 


jeſty's coffers, but my lord cardinal can lend you ſome.” 


Mazarin was worth about two hundred millions, ac- 


cording to the preſent value of money. It is ſaid, in 
ſeveral memoirs, that he acquired great part of his 
wealth by means which were beneath the dignity of his 
poſt ; and that he obliged thoſe who fitted out priva- 
teers to allow him a ſhare in the profits of their cruizes : 
this has never been proved; but the Dutch hay 
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him of ſomething of this nature, a ſuſpicion they would 
never have entertained of his predeceſſor, cardinal 
Richelicu. 

It is ſaid that he was troubled with ſome ſcruples of 
conſcience on his death-bed, though he died in appear- 
ance with great courage. He was certainly in appre- 
henſion of his riches, of which he made a full donation 
to the king, ſuppoſing that his majeſty would reſtore 
them to him again; in this he judged right, for three 
days afterwards the king returned him back his deed 
of gift. Soon afterwards he died, ſeemingly unregret- 
ed by any one but the king, who had already learnt 
the art of diſſembling. The yoke began to fit heavy 
upon his ſhoulders, and he grew impatient to reign ; 
nevertheleſs he thought it prudent to wear the appear- 
ance of concern for a death which put him in on 
of his throne. 

Lewis XIV. and his court went into mourning for 
the cardinal ; a very extraordinary mark of honour, and 
what Henry IV. had paid to the memory of the fair 
Gabrielle d'Etrees. 

We ſhall not undertake in this place to examine 
whether cardinal Mazarin was a great miniſter or not; 
we leave his actions to ſpeak for him, and poſterity to 
judge; but we cannot forbear oppoſing that miſtaken 
notion, which aſcribes a more than common under- 
ſtanding, and an almoſt divine genius, to thoſe who 
have governed great kingdoms with tolerable ſucceſs. 
It is not a ſuperior ſhare of penetration that makes 
ſtateſmen, it is their particular character; all men that 
have any tolerable degree of underitanding can nearly 
diſcern what is their intereſts. A common citizen of 
Amſterdam, or Berne, knows as much on this head as 
Sejanus, Ximenes, Buckingham, Richelieu, or Maza- 
rin: but our conduct and our undertakings depend 
wholly upon the temperament of our fouls, and our 
ſucceſſes * upon fortune. 

For example: if one, with a genius like that of pope 
Alexander VI. or his ſon Borgia, had undertaken to re- 
duce Rochelle, he would have invited the principal 
citizens of the place into his camp, under the ſanction 

of 
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of the moſt ſolemn oaths, and then have murdered them 
all. Mazarin would have got poſſeſſion of the town 
two or three years later, by gaining over ſome of the ci- 
tizens, and ſowing diſſention among the reſt. Don 
Lewis de Haro would never have hazarded the under- 
taking. Richelieu, after the example of Alexander, 
built a mole in the ſea, and entered as a conqueror ; 
but a ſtronger tide than uſual, or a little more diligence 
on the part of the Engliſh, would have ſaved R e, 
and have made Richelieu paſs for a mad adventurer. 

We may judge of a man's character by the nature of 
his undertakings. We may ſafely affirm that Riche- 
lieu's ſoul was full of pride and revenge; that Mazarin 
was prudent, ſupple, and avaricious ; but to know how 
far a miniſter is a man of underſtanding, we muſt either 
have frequently heard him diſcourſe, or have read what 
he has written. That which we every day ſee among 
courtiers frequently happens amongſt ſtateſmen. He 
who has the greateſt talents often fails, while he who is 
of a more patient, reſolute, ſupple, and equable diſpo- 
fition ſucceeds. 

In reading Mazarin's letters, and cardinal de Retz's 
memoirs, we may eaſily perceive de Retz to have been 
the ſuperior genius; nevertheleſs, the former attained 
the ſummit of power, and the latter was baniſhed. In 
a word, it is a certain truth, that, to be a powerful 
miniſter, little more 1s required than a middling under- 
ſtanding, good ſenſe, and fortune; but, to be a good 
miniſter, the prevailing paſſion of the ſoul muſt be a 
love for the public good; and he is the greateſt ſtateſ- 
man who leaves behind him the moſt noble monuments 
of public utility. 
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C H A FP. CLIII. 


Lewis XVI. governs alone. He obliges the Syanisu 


Branch of the Houſe of AusrRIA to yield him the 
Precedency every where, and the court of Rows to 
give him Satisfaction. He purchaſes Duxx1&x, 
{ends Succours to the Eurgzox, the DuTcCH, and 


the PoxgTUGUEsE, and renders his Kingdom power- 
ful and flouriſhing. 


EVER was a court ſo full of intrigues and ex- 
pectations as that of France, while cardinal Ma- 
zarin lay dying. Thoſe among the women who had 
any claim to beauty, flattered themſelves with the hopes 
of governing a young prince, who was only two and 
twenty years old, and whom love had already influen- 
ced to make a tender of his crown to a favourite mit- 
treſs. The young courtiers imagined that they ſhould 
cafily renew the reign of favourites. Every one of the 
officers of ſtate thought that he ſhould fill the firſt place 
in the miniſtry, not one of them ſuſpecting that a king, 
who had been brought up in ſuch an ignorance of ſtate- 
affairs, would venture to take the burthen of govern- 
ment upon his own ſhoulders. Mazarin had kept the 
king in a ſtage of nonage as long as he was able, and 
had not till very lately let him into the myſtery of reign- 
ing, and then only becauſe he had inſiſted upon being 
inſtructed. 

They were ſo far from wiſhing to be governed by 
their ſovereign, that of all thoſe who had been con- 
cerned with Mazarin in the adminiſtration, not one a 
plied to the king to know when he wauld give them 
an audience; on the contrary, every one aſked him 
* Whom they were to apply to?” and were not a little 
ſurpriſed when Lewis anſwered, © To me; their aſ- 
toniſhment was ftill increaſed, on finding him perſe- 
vere. He had for ſome time conſulted his own ſtrength, 
and made a trial in ſecret of his capacity for reigning. 
His reſolution once taken, he maintained it to the laſt 


moment 
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moment of his life. He appointed every miniſter pro- 
per limits to his power, obliging them to give him an 
account of every thing at certain hours, ſhewing them 
ſo much confidence as was neceſſary to give a proper 
weight to their office, and carefully watching over 
them to prevent their abuſe of it. He began by re- 
ſtoring order in the finances, which had been miſera- 
bly miſmanaged through a continuance of rapine. 

He likewtſe eſtabliſhed a proper diſcipline among 
the troops. His court was at once magnificent and 
decent; even the pleaſures appeared there with a de- 
gree of luſtre and greatneſs. 'The arts were all encou- 
raged and employed, to the glory of the king and king- 
dom 


This is not the place for painting his character in a 

vate life, nor in the domeſtic government of his 
— : we ſhall reſerve this for a part by itſelf. It 
is ſufficient to ſay, that the people, who, fince the 
death of Henry IV. had never ſeen a true king, and who 
deteſted the authority of a prime miniſter, were filled 
with admiration and hope, when they ſaw Lewis XIV. 


do that, at twenty-two years of age, which Henry did 


at fifty, Had Henry IV, had a prime miniſter, he 


would have been loſt, becauſe the hatred againft a pri- 
vate man would have awakened twenty different facti- 
ons, which would have become too powerful. It 
Lewis XIII. had not had a miniſter, that prince, whoſe 
feeble and ſickly conſtitution made his ſoul weak and 
enervated, would have ſunk beneath the weight of 
government; Lewis XIV. might or might not have 
had a prime - miniſter without any danger. There were 
not the leaſt traces left of the old factions which had diſ- 
trated the ſtate. There was now only a maſter and 
ſubjects in France; Lewis, at the very beginning, 
ſhewed that he aſpired after glory, and that he was re- 
ſolved to make himſelf reſpected both at home and 
abroad. | 

The ancient kings of Europe had always pretended 
to an exact equality with each other; this was very 
natural: but the kings of France always claimed that 


precedency which was due to the antiquity of their race 


and 
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and kingdom ; and if they yielded place to the em- 
perors, it was becauſe mankind have hardly ever the 
courage to aboliſh a Jong eſtabliſhed cuſtom. The 
head of the German republic, though an elective prince, 
and has very little power of his own, has undoubtedly 
the precedency of all kings, in virtue of his title of 
Cæſar and heir to Charlemagne. His German chan- 
cery does not even give the title of majeſty to any other 
crowned head. The kings of France might diſpute the 
precedency with the emperors, as France had founded 
the real weſtern empire, of which the name only ſub- 
fiſts in Germany. ey could plead not only the ſu- 
riority of an hereditary crown over an elective dignity, 
ut the advantage of being deſcended in an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of ſovereigns, who reigned over a great 
monarchy ſeveral centuries before that any of thoſe 
houſes who are now in poſſeſſion of crowns, had attain- 
ed to the leaſt degree of dignity. However, they were 
determined to aſſert their right of precedency over all 
the other potentates of Europe. They alledged in ſup- 
port of their claim the title of Moſt Chriſtian, to 
which the Spaniſh kings oppoſed theirs of Moſt Catho- 
lie; and ſince Charles V. had a king of France pri- 
ſoner at Madrid, the Spaniſh pride had made them more 
tenacious than ever of their rank, The Engliſh and 
Swedes, who plead none of theſe ſurnames at preſent, 
acknowledged as little as was poſſible this ſuperiority. 
Rome was the place where theſe pretenſions uſed 
formerly to be canvaſſed; the popes, who diſpoſed of 
kingdoms by a ball, imagined they had a much greater 
right to ſettle the rank between crowned heads, This 
court, where every thing paſſes in ceremony, was the 
tribunal for trying theſe varieties of greatneſs. France 
had always had the ſuperiority there when ſhe was 
more powerful than Spain; but ſince the reign of 
Charles V. Spain had let ſlip no opportunity of main- 
taining an equality. The diſpute was lett undeter- 
mined ; the precedency at a proceſſion, or an elbow 
chair placed near the altar, or oppoſite to the pulpit, 
were matters of triumph, and eſtabliſhed titles to that 


precedency, The chimerical point of honour in theſe 
Var. V. - articles 
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articles was at that time carried to as great extremes 
between crowned heads, as duels were among private 


perſons. | 
It happened, that at the entry of a Swediſh 


1661 ambaſſador at London, the count d'Eftrade, 


ambaſſador from France, and the baron 


Watteville, ambaſſador from the court of Spain, diſ- 


puted the way. The Spaniard having more money, | 


and a greater train of ſervants, gained the Engliſh po- 
pulace over to his intereſt, who began to kill the French 
ambaſlador's coach-horſes, and ſoon afterwards fell up- 
on his people, who being wounded took to their heels, 
and left the Spaniards to proceed in triumph with their 
{words drawn. 

Lewis XIV. being informed of this infult offered to 
his ambaſſador, immediately recalled the miniſter he 
had at Madrid, and ordered the Spaniſh ambaſſador to 
leave France; broke off the conferences which were 
then carrying on in Flanders on the ſubjeR of the limits, 
and ſent word to his father-in-law Philip IV. that, un- 
Jeſs he acknowledged the ſuperiority of the French 
crown, and repaired the affront which had been offered 
its ambaſſador, by a public ſatisfaction, he would in- 
frantly renew the war. Philip IV. was not willing to 
plunge his kingdom again into a freſh war for the ſake 


of an ambaſſador's precedency : he ſent the count of 


Fuentes to declare to the king at Fontainbleau, in pre- 
ſence of all the foreign miniſters who were 
March 14, then in France,“ That the Spaniſh minii- 
1661. ters ſhould no longer diſpute the prece- 
dency with thoſe of France.” This was 
not clearly acknowledging the king's pre-eminence, but 
it was a ſufficient avowal of the weakneſs of the Spa- 
niſh court. This court, which ſtill preſerved its haugh- 
tineſs, murmured for a long time at its humiliation. 
Since then ſeveral Spaniſh miniſters have renewed their 
old pretenſions, and actually obtained an equality at 
Nimeguen ; but Lewis XIV. at that time acquired by 
his reſolution a real ſuperiority in Europe, by convinc- 
ing all the powers how much he was to be feared. ok 
He 
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He had ſcarcely concluded this ſmall affair with ſo 


much dignity, when he ſhewed ſtill more on an occa- 
fion in which his glory ſeemed not ſo much intereſted. 
During the long wars carried on againſt the Spaniards 
in Italy, the behaviour of the young French gentry had 
inſpired the cautious and jealous Italians with the noti- 
on of their being a headſtrong and impetuous people. 
The Italians looked upon all the nations by whom 
theirs was over-run as barbarians, and the French as 
barbarians more gay, but at the ſame time more dange- 
rous than the reſt, as they introduced, into all families 
where they came, a taſte for pleaſures, with an air of 
contempt, and debauchery with outrage; in ſhort, 
they were dreaded every where, and eſpecially at Rome. 

The duke de Crequi, the French ambaſſador at the 

pe's court, had greatly diſpleaſed the people of Rome 
* his arrogant behaviour: his ſervants, a ſet of people 
who always carry the faults of their maſters to ex- 
tremes, committed the ſame diſorders in Rome as the 
unbridled youth of France did in Paris, who at that 
time prided themſelves in attacking the city-watch 
every night. 

Some of this nobleman's ſervants took it into their 
heads to fall ſword in hand upon a party of the Corſi 
(who are the city-guard at Rome) and put them to 
flight. The whole body of the Corſi, incenſed at this 
ill uſage, and ſpirited up by Don Mario Chigi, brother 
to Alexander VII. the reigning pope, who hated the 
duke of Crequi, went with a multitude of his followers 
in arms, and beſieged. the duke in his own houſe. 
They even fired upon the ambaſſadreſs? coach, 
as ſhe was driving into her palace, killed Aug. zo, 
one of her pages, and wounded ſeveral of her 1661. 
other ſervants. The duke de Crequi upon 
this left Rome, loudly accuſing the pope's relation, 
and even his holineſs himſelf, of having countenanced 
this inſult and murder. The pope deferred giving him 
ſatisfaction as long as he poſſibly could, in the perſua- 
ſion that there requires only a little temporiſing with 
the French, for every thing to be forgotten. At the 
end of about four months he cauſed one of the Corſican 
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guard, and a Sbirri, to be hanged, and baniſhed the 
governor of Rome, who was ſuſpected of having au- 
thoriſed theſe violent E but he was in no 
mall conſternation when he learnt that the French 
king threatened to lay fiege to Rome; that he had al- 
ready ordered troops to be tranſported into Italy for 
that purpoſe; and that the marthal du Pleſſis-Pralin 
was appointed general. This affair was become a nati- 
onal quarrel, and the king was determined to ſupport 
the dignity of his crown. The pope, before he could 
be brought to make the conceſſions demanded of him, 
implored the mediation of all the catholic princes, and 
at the ſame time did all in his power to ſtir them up 
againſt Lewis XIV. but the ſituation of affairs were at 
that time unfavourable for the holy father. The em- 
peror was attacked by the Turks; and Spain was en- 
d in an unſucceſsful war againſt the Portugueſe. 
The court of Rome therefore only irritated the king, 
without being able to hurt him. The parliament of 
Provence ſummoned the pope to appear, and ſeized 
upon his county of Avignon, At any other time 
ſuch an inſult upon the papal dignity would · have been 
followed by a peal of excommunications from the Va- 
tican, but thoſe arms were now become-equally uſeleſs 
and ridiculous. The holy farher found himſelf under 
the neceſſity of giving way, and was obliged to baniſh 
his own brother from Rome; to ſend his nephew -car- 
dinal Chigi, in character of legate à /atere, to make the 
king fſatisfaftion; to break the Corſican guard; and 
to erect a pillar in the city of Rome, with an inſcrip- 
tion exprefling the injury and reparation. . 
Cardinal Chigi was the firſt legate, who had ever 
been ſent from the papal court to aſk pardon. Before 
that, the legates had always been ſent io give laws, and 
impoſe the tax of the tenth penny. The king did not 
content himſelf with accepting theſe temporary ceremo- 
nies, in return for an injury offered, nor yet with mo- 
numents which are equally ſo (for ſome years after- 
wards he permitted this pyramid to be deſtroyed) but 
he obliged - the court of Rome to reſtore Caſtro and 
Ronciglione to the duke of Parma ; 9 
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duke of Modena for his claims on Commachio ; and 
thus, from an inſult offered him, he derived the ſolid 
honour of being the protector of the Italian princes. 

While he thus ſupported his dignity, he forgot not 
to increaſe his power. The good management of his 
finances, under Colbert, enabled him to purchaſe Dun- 
kick and Mardyke of the king of England, for five mil- 
lions of livres, at twenty-ſix livres ten ſous the mark. 
Charles[I. who was a ſpendthriftand a beggar, to his eter- 
nal diſgrace ſold this place, which his ſubjects had pur- 
chaſed with their blood. Lord chancellor Hyde, who. 
was accuſed of having adviſed or connived at Gg. 2 
this meanneſs, was baniſhed by the Engliſh 166 4 
parliament, who frequently puniſh the crimes g 
of favourites, and ſometimes even paſs ſentence upas 
its kings. | 

Lewis ſet thirty thouſand men to work to 66 
fortify Dunkirk both towards land and ſea. 3. 
A large baſon was dug between the town and the cita- 
del, capable of containing ſeveral men of war; fo that 
the Engliſh had hardly fold this place, when it became 
the object of their terror. A ſhort time afterwards, the 
king obliged the duke of Lorraine to give him 
up the ſtrong hold of Marſal. This unfortu- Aug. 
nate prince, who, though in ſome reputation 1663. 
as a ſoldier, was of a weak, fickle, and im- 

12 diſpoſition, had lately made a treaty, by which 

gave the dutchy of Lorraine to France after his 
death, on condition that the king ſhould permit him to 
raiſe a million upon the territory, which he gave up; 
and the princes of the blood royal of Lorraine ſhould 
take rank as princes of the blood of France, This 
treaty, which was in vain regiſtered by the parliament 
of Paris, ſerved only to produce new inflances of levi- 
ty on the fide of the duke, who in the end thought 
himſelf very happy to give up Marſal, and throw him- 
ſelt upon the king's clemency. 

Lewis encreaſed his dominions even in peace, and 
always kept himſelf in readineſs for war, fortifying the 
trontier towns, augmenting the number of his troops, 
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keeping them well diſciplined, and frequently review- 
ing them in perſon. 

The Turks were then a very formidable people in 
Europe; they attacked the emperor and the Venetians 
at one and the ſame time. It has been a maxim in 
polities with the kings of France ever ſince Francis J. 
to be in alliance with the Turkiſh emperors, not only 
on account of the advantage ariſing to their trade, but 
for the ſake of preventing the houſe of Auſtria from 
becoming too powerful. However, a Chriſtian king 
could not well refuſe his affiſtance to the emperor, when 
ſo hard preffed. It was the intereſt of France that the 
Turks Gould raiſe diſturbances in Hungary, but not 
that they ſhould get poſſeſſion of it; and, laſtly, the 
treaties in which Lewis was engaged with the empire 
-=_ this ſtep as indiſpenſible as it was honourable to 


m. 

Lewis then ſent ſix thouſand men into Hungary, 
under the command of the count of Coligni, the on! 
remaining branch of the family of Coligni, formerly Fd 
famous in our civil wars, and who perhaps deſerves to 
be as much renowned as the admiral for his valour and 
virtuous qualifications. He was ſtrictly connected by 
friendſhip with the great Conde ; and not all the offers 
of cardinal Mazarin could ever make him fail in what 
he owed to his friend. He was accompanied by the 
flower of the French nobility ; and, among others, by 
the young Feuillade, a man of an enterprifing diſpoſi- 
tion, and unquenchable thirſt for riches and glory, 

Thele went all together into Hungary to ſerve 

Aug. under general Montecuculi, who was making 
1663. head againſt the Furkiſh vizir Kiuperli, and 
who afterwards, when he ferved againſt 

France, counterbalanced the reputation of the great 
Turenne. A great battle was fought at Saint Gothard 
on the banks of the Raab, between the Imperial and 
Turkiſh armies, in which the French performed ſuch 
prodigies of valour, that the Germans themſelves, who 
were not fond of them, could not help doing them jui- 
tice. The Germans however are not treated with the 
lame 
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fame juſtice by thoſe writers, who pretend to aſcribe the 
honour of the victory wholly to the French. 

The king, while he thus placed his greatneſs in _ 
ly aſſiſting the emperor, and raifing the glory of the 
French arms, made a point of politics in ſecretly ſuc- 
couring the Portugueſe againſt the king of Spain. Car- 
dinal Mazarin had Tolemnly given up the cauſe of Por- 
tugal by the Pyrenean treaty ; but the Spaniſh court, 
having been guilty of ſeveral little tacit infractions of 
that treaty, the French, in their turn, made a more 
bold and deciſive one. Marſhal Schomberg, a foreign- 
er and a Huguenot by religion, was ſent over to Portu- 
cal with four thouſand French fuldicry, who, under 
pretence of being in the pay of the Portuguele, were in 
fat maintained by the French king's money. Theſe 
French troops, in conjunction with a body of 
Portugueſe, gained a complete victory over june 
the Spaniſh army at Villa Vicioſa, by which 1664. 
the houſe of Braganza was fixed on the throne 
of Portugal: Lewis now began to be looked upon as a 
warlike and politic prince; and Europe ſtood in dread 
of him even beſore he had declared war. 

By the fame policy, he eluded the performance of. 
the promiſes he had made, to join the few ſhips he 
had at that time with the Dutch fleet. He had entered 
into an alliance with the ſtates-general, in the year 
1662, about which time that republic had renewed a 
war with England, on the vain and idle ſubject of 
the honour of the flags, and its real claim to a trade in 
the Indies; Lewis beheld with pleaſure theſe two mari- 
ume powers ſending fleets of an hundred ſail every year 
to deſtroy each other, by the moſt obſtinate fights that 
had ever been known, which only tended to the weak - 
ening of both ſides. One of theſe en- 
2 laſted for three days, and 

ere it was that the Dutch admiral de 
Ruyter acquired the reputation of be- 20 
ing the greateſt ſeaman that had yet appeared. This 
was the ſame who burnt the fineſt ſhips the Englith 

nation had, even in their own harbours, not above 
tour leagues diſtant from London. He made the Dutch 
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flag triumphant at fea,* where the E 
always been the maſters, and where 
as yet nothing. 

he empire of the ſea was for ſome time divided 
between theſe two nations. They were then the only 
people who rightly underſtood the art of building ſhips, 
and employing them either for trade or war. France, 
during Richelicu's miniſtry, thought herſelf powerful at 
ſea, becauſe, out of about threeſcore veſſels, which was 
then the whole of its marine, it had about thirty fit to 
ſend to ſea, the largeſt of which mounted only ſeventy 


guns, 


* That the Dutch admirals and de Ruyter in general behaved 
with great gallantry and conduct in the courſe of this war, is not 


iſh had hitherts 
wis XIV. was 


to be denied; but that the Dutch wreſted the empire of the ſea 


from England, we cannot allow, In the firſt battle of this war, 
fought in the year 1665, the duke of York gained a complete vic- 
tory over Opdam and Van Tromp. The ſecond engagement be- 
tween prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle on one part, and the 
admirals De Ruyter and Van Tromp cn the other, fought in the 
year 1666, was a drawn battle; after which toth fides claimed 
che victory, though it muſt be owned that the Engliſh ſuſtained 
the greateſt loſs. This battle was foughtin the beginning of June; 
and about the end of July, De Ruyter and Van Tromp were de- 
teated by prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle. Admiral 
Holmes inſulted the coaſt of Holland, burned two ſhips of war, and 
a great number of merchant ſhips in the rivcr Vlie, and making a 
deſcent on Schelling, r:duced the town of Brandaris to aſhes. 
With reſpect to the beaſted exploit of burning the Engliſh ſhips in 
the river Medway, this is a true ſtate of the caſe : The Sv thy 
ces for a peace were already opened at Breda, and the chief articles 
of the treaty agreed upon. Charles II. looking upon the peace as 
already concluded, and being defirous of converting part of the 
parliamentary ſupply to his own private uſe, ordered the large ſhips 
to be unrigged, keeping only a ſmall ſquadron in commiſſion. De 
—_— taking advantage of his ſecurity, failed from the Texel 
with fifty ſhips of the line, filenced the ſmall fort at Sheernefs, 
broke down a chain drawn acroſs the mouth of the Medway, de- 
ſcroyed three guard-ſhips moored within fide the chain, failed up 
the river to Upnore caftle, which they eafily reduced, together 
with three ſhips of the line, which were ſet on fire. After this ex- 
ploit, De Ruyter made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Portſmouth, 
and another upon Plymouth, took ſome merchant ſhips, inſulted 
the coaſt, and domineered in the channel, till the treaty was con- 
cluded. In the ſecond war with the Dutch, the fight of Solebay 
ended to the diſadvantage of De Ruyter, who retired in the night. 
The ſecond, third, and fourth were drawn battles, 
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guns. In Mazarin's adminiſtration, they purchaſed 
what few ſhips they had from the Dutch. They were 
in want of ſailors, officers, and manufactories, both for 
building and fitting out ſhips. The king with ineredi- 
ble diligence ſet about repairing the ruined condition of 
che marine, and to ſupply his kingdom with all it want - 
ed; but in 1664 and 1665, while the Engliſh and 
Dutch covered the ocean with near three hundred fail of 
large men of war, he had not above fifteen or fizteen, 
and thoſe of the ſmalleſt rates, which were employed 
under the duke of Beaufort againſt the Barbary corſairs; 
and when the ſtates-general preſſed Lewis XIV. to join 
his fleet to theirs, there was only one fre-ſhip in Breſt 
harbour, which it was ſhameful to ſend, till upon their 
repeated remonſtrances it was at laſt ſent. This was no 
ſmall diſgrace to the French nation ; but Lewis, by his 
extraordinary vigilance, ſpeedily and effectually remov- 
ed it. 

But he furniſhed the ſtates with much more eſſential 
and honourable ſaccours by land ; he ſent fix thouſand 
French to defend them againſt Chriſtopher Gerard Van 
Galen, biſhop of Munſter, a prelate of a warlike diſpo- 
fition, and implacable in his enmity, who was paid by 
England to diſtreſs the Dutch; but Lewis made them 
pay dearly for this aſſiſtance, and behaved towards them 

ike a great man in power, who ſells his protection to a 
body of rich merchants. Colbert made them accounta- 
ble, not only for the pay of theſe troops, but even for the 
charges of an embaſſy, which was ſent to England to con- 
clude a peace for them with Charles IT. Never were 
ſuccours given with a worſe grace, nor accepted with 
leſs thanktulneſs. 

The king having thus exerciſed his troops in martial 
diſcipline, formed a number of good Leers by the 
campaigns in Hungary, Holland, and Portugal, and aſ- 
terted the honour of his name, and made it reſpected at 
Rome, beheld not a ſingle potentate of whom he had 
occaſion to ſtand in awe. England, viſued by a plague, 
which laid waſte the whole kingdom, and London its 
capital reduced to aſhes by a fatal conflagration, which. 
was falfly charged upon the Roman catholics ; the pro 
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digality and continual indigence of Charles IT. which 
proved as fatal to his affairs as the ſcourges of peſtilence 
and fire; made France perfectly eaſy with reſpect to 
that nation. The emperor had ſcarcely recovered the 
loſſes he had ſuffered in the war with the Turk. The 
Spaniſh king Philip IV. being on the point of death, | 
and his kingdom in as weak a condition as himſelf, | 
Lewis XIV. remained the only powerful and formida- | 
ble ſovereign in Europe. He was young, rich, well 
ſerved, blindly obeyed, and burnt with impatience to 
fignalize himſelf and to become a conqueror. : 


C H A P. CLXXIL 


The Conqueſt of FLaxpers. 


ITE king was not long without an opportunity he 

ſo earneſtly deſired. His father-in-law, Philip 
IV. died ; this prince had by his firſt wife, fiſter to 
Lewis XIII. the princeſs Maria-Thereſa, who was mar- 
ried to her couſin, Lewis XIV. by which match the 
Spaniſh monarchy fel] at length into the houſe of Bour- 
bon, which had been ſo long its enemy. By his ſecond 
marriage, he had Charles II a weak and unhealthy child, 
but who lived to inherit his father's crown, being the 
only ſurviving of three male children, the other two 
having died in their infancy. Lewis XIV. pretended 
that Flanders and the Franche-Compte, two provinces 
belonging to the kingdom of Spain, cught by the laws of 
thoſe provinces to devolve to his wife, notwithſtanding 
her former renunciation. Were the cauſes of kings to 
be tried by the laws of nations, before an impartial tri- 
bunal, perhaps this affair might have appeared a little 
doubtful. 

Lewis ſubmitted his claims to the examination of his 
council, and the body of theologians, who declared 
them indiſputable ; but the council and confeſſor of 
Philip IV's widow, thought them very ill founded. This 
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inceſs had a erful argument in her favour ; 
— dw cd by Charles V. but Charles V.'s 
laws were very little attended to by the court of. 
France. | a 

One of the pretexts made uſe of by the French king's 
council was, that the five hundred thouſand crowns 
which had been granted in dowry with his wife, had 
never been paid ; but they had forgot at the ſame time, 
that the marriage portion of Henry IV.'s daughter had 
likewiſe never been paid. The two courts at firit 
waged a paper war with each other, in which-the niceſt 
calculations, and moſt learned arguments, were diſplay- 
ed on both fides ; but reaſons of ſtate filenced all other 

eas. 
p The king, confiding. more in ſtrength than 
arguments, marched in perſon into Flanders, 1667 
as a place he was ſure of conquering, at the | 
head of thirty-five thouſand men ; while another body 
of eight thouſand was diſpatched towards Dunkirk, and 
a. third, conſiſting of four thouſand, to Luxembourg. 
Turenne had the command of this army, under his ma- 
jeſty. Colbert had maltiplied the reſources of the tate, 
to furniſh the neceſſary expences. Louvois, the new 
ſecretary at war, had made immenſe preparations jor 
carrying on the campaign, and magazines of all kinds 
were diſtributed over the frontiers. He was the firſt. 
who introduced the advantageous method ot ſupplying 
the army by magazines, which the weak condition of 
the government had hitherto rendered impracticable. 
Whatever place the king choſe to lay fixge to, or whis 
therſoever he turned his arms, he was ſure of finding 
ſupplies and ſubſiſtence ready. The quarters for the 
troops were all fixed, and their marches regulated. The 
officers were all kept cloſe to their duty, by the ſtrict dif- 
cipline which this miniſter cauſed to be obſerved 
amongſt them: and the preſence of a young monarch, 
who was the idol of his army, made the ſtrictneſs ot 
their duty light, and cven pleaſing to them. The mili- 
taxy. degree became a right more inviolably obſerved than 
even that of birth. It was the man's ſervices and not 
his family that was conſidered; a thing which. had 

hitherto 
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hitherto been rarely ſeen. By this means an officer, | 
however inconſiderable in point of birth, met with the 
encouragement due to his merit ; and thoſe of the moſt 
exalted rank had no reaſon for complaint. The infan- 
try, who ſuſtained all the weight of the war, fince the 
diſuſe of lances, ſhared with the cavalry in thoſe rewards *' 
which they had till then been in ſole poſſeſſion of. 
"Theſe new maxims in the government inipired every * 
one with a new kind of courage. 
The king, aſſiſted by a general and miniſter of equal 
abilities, both jealous of each other, and ſtriving who 
ſhould beſt ſerve him, at the head of the beſt troops in 
Europe, and newly engaged in an alliance with Portu- 
gal, with all thote advantages, attacks an ill defended 
province of a ruined and diſtracted kingdom. He had 
only his mother-in-law, Philip IV.'s widow, to deal 
with, and ſhe a weak woman, whoſe unfortunate admi- 
niſtration left her kingdom defenceleſs. She had made 
her confeſſor, one father Nitard, a German Jeſuit, prime 
miniſter, a man as fit for lording it over his penitent, as 
he was unfit for governing a ſtate, having nothing of the 
miniſter or the churchman but haughtineſs and ambiti- 
on. He had the inſolence one day to ſay to the duke of 
Lerma, even betore he came into the adminiſtration, 
« It is you who ought to ſhew me reſpeR, fince I have 
day your God in my hands, and your queen at my 
feet.” With all this inſolence, fo contrary to true great- 
neſs of mind, he ſuffered the treaſury to remain without 
money, all the fortifications in the kingdom to go to ruin, 
the harbours to be without ſhipping, and the army 
without diſcipline, deſtitute of generals, badly paid, 
and ftill worle commanded, in preſence of an enemy 
who poſſeſſed all the requiſites which Spain wanted. . 
The art of attacking places was not at the degree of 
ion it now is, becauſe that of fortifying and de- 


ling them was not ſo well known. The frontiers of 
Spaniſh Flanders were almoſt deſtitute of fortifications, 
and even garriſons. 

Lewis then had nothing more to do than to preſent 
himſelf before them. He entered Charleroi as he would 
Paris; Ath, and Tournai, were taken in two days: | 
Furnes, | 
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Furnes, Armentieres, and Courtrai, made as 
little reſiſtance. The king entered the trench. July 6, 
es before Douai one day, and the next morn- 1667. 
ing it capitulated. Liſſe, which was the fineſt 

town in that country, and the only one well fortified, 
and had a garriſon of fix hundred men, capi- 

tulated after nine days ſtege. The Spaniards Aug. 27. 
had only eight thouſand men to oppoſe a vie- 

torious army, and even the rear guard of this ſmall body 
was cut in pieces by the marquis, afterwards 

marſhal de Crequi : the remainder hid Aug. 31. 
itſelf under the walls of Bruſſels and Mons, 

leaving Lewis to carry on his conqueſts without ftrik- 
ing a blow. 

This campaign, which was made in the midſt ofabun- 
dance, and had been attended with ſuch eaſy ſucceſſes, 
ſeemed a party of pleaſure made by a court. High liv- 
ing, luxury, and pleaſures, were then firſt introduced in- 
to our armies, at the ſame time that the ſtriftefl diſcipline 
likewiſe was eftabliſh:d. The officers performed mili- 
tary duty much more exactly than before; but with eve- 
ry kind of convenience, Marſhal Turenne had for a 
long time been ſerved only upon iron plates, when in 
camp. The marquis d' Humieres was the firſt at the 
fiege of Arras, in 1658, who was ſerved in plate in the 
trenches, and had different courſes at his table. But in 
this campaign of 1667, where a uy monarch, who 
was fond of magnificence, held the moſt brilliant court 
amidſt the fatigues of the field, every one prided him- 
ſelf in ſhewing a taſte for ſplendor, elegant living, dreſs, 
and equipage. This luxury, the certain mark of riches 
in a great ſtate, and frequently the cauſe of ruin to a 
{mall one, was nothing in compariſon of what has been 
ſeen fince. The king, his generals, and miniſters, then 
went to the rendezvous of the army on horſeback ; 

whereas now, there is not a captain of horſe, nor the ſe- 
cretary of a general officer, but has his poſtchaiſe hung 
on ſprings, in which he travels with greater caſe and 
convenience, than in thoſe days a perſon could make a 
_ viſit from one part of Paris to another. 


This 
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This delicacy in the officers did not hinder them 
from. going into the trenches with their ſteel caps and. 
cuĩraſſes: the king himſelf ſet the example. This pru- 
dent precaution preſerved many a great man. It has 
been too much neglected ſince by our young people, 
who are naturally tender and effeminate, though cou- 
rageous, and who ſeem to dread fatigue more than, 
danger. 

The rapidity of the king's conqueſts filled Bruſſels 
with alarms. The inhabitants already began to remove 
their effects to Antwerp. All Flanders might have been 
conquered in a ſingle campaign. The king only wanted 
a. ſuticient number of troops to put into thoſe places 
which were ready to open their gates at his approach, 
Louvois adviſed him to put large garriſons into the con- 
quered towns, and to fortify them; and Vauban, one 
of the many great men and ſurpriſing geniuſes which 
appeared in this century, for the ſervice of Lewis XIV. 
was appointed for this purpoſe. He conſtructed the 
fortifications on a new method of his own, which is now 
become the ſtandard for alt good engineers. It was 
matter of ſurprize to ſee towns ſurrounded by walls 
which were almoſt on a level] with the neighbouring 
country, The old lofty and menacing ** nn were 
only more expoſed by their height to the force of the 
artillery ; but by making them ſloping or ſhelving, they 

were the leſs liable to this inconvenience. 

1686 He built the citadel of Liſle on theſe princi- 

ples. At that time, the government of a town 
and its citadel were among the French always veſted in 
the ſame perſon ; but now an innovation was made in 
favour of Vauban, who was the firſt governor of a cita- 
del: and here we may obſerve, that the firſt of thoſe 
plans in relievo, which are to be ſeen in the gallery of 
the Louvre, is that of the fortifications of Liſle. 

The king now haſtened back to Paris to enjoy the ac- 
clamatiags of his people, the adorations of his court iers 
and miſtreſſes, and partake of the ſplendid entertain- 
ments which he gave to his court. 
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CHAP. CLXXIII. 


Conqueſt of the Fraxcue-ComTe. Peace of Arx- 
La-CHAPELLE. 


HE whole court was taken up with the diverſi- 
ons at St, Germain's, when, in the midft of win- 
ter, in the month of January, every one was ſurpriſed 
to ſee troops in motion on all ſides, and ſeveral bodies 
coming and going on the road to Champagne, in the 
three biſhoprics, Several trains of battering cannon, 
and waggons loaded with ammunition, ſtopped under 
different pretences on the route which leads from Cham- 
pagne to Burgundy. This part of France was filled 
with movements, of which no one could conjecture the 
cauſe. Foreigners through intereſt, and the courtiers 
through curioſity, exhauſted themſelves in ſurmizes; 
Germany was alarmed ;. but every one was alike igno- 
rant of the obje of thoſe vaſt preparations and irregular 
marches. Never was more ſecrecy obſerved in a con- 
fpiracy than in this expedition of Lewis XIV. At 
length, on the ſecond of February, the king himſelf ſet 
out from St. Germain's, with the young duke of Enguien 
and ſome of his courtiers, the other officers were at the 
lace of rendezvous appointed for the troops. He made 
— journeys on horſeback, and arrived at Dijon. 
Twenty thouſand men, who had been aſſembled on dif. 
ferent routs, met the next day in the Franche- Comtẽ, at 
ſome leagues diſtance from Beſangon, and the great 
Conde appeared at their head, having his friend Zoute- 
ville-Montmorency * for his chief lieutenant-general, 
lately made duke of Luxembourg, and who had always 
preſerved 


Francis Henry de Montmorency, duke of Luxem peer 
and marechal of France, count de Bouteville and de Luſſe, lord of 
Brecy, &c. was the poſthumous ſon of Francis de Montmorency, 
count de Luflz and de Bouteville, and became one of the greateſt ge- 
nerals that France ever produced, 
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preſerved an inviolable attachment to him through every 
change of his fortune. Luxembourg had ſtudied the 
art of war under the great Conde, and his great merit 
obliged the king, who did not love him, to employ 
him 


The ſprings of this unforeſeen expedition were theſe : 
the prince of Conde was jealous of Turenne's reputati- 
on ; and Louvois 1 of his favour with his maſter, 
Conde's jealouſy was that of an hero, Louvois' that of a 
miniſter. The prince, who was governor of Burgun- 
dy, which borders upon the Franche- Comte, had form- 
ed the projet of making himſelf maſter of this pro- 
vince during the winter ſeaſon, in as ſhort a time as 
Turenne had taken in the foregoing ſummer to make the 
conqueſt of French Flanders. He immediately commu- 
nicated his ſcheme to Louvois, who eagerly embraced 
it, glad of an opportunity of removing Turenne to a 
diſtance, and making him uſeleſs, and at the ſame time 
of ſerving his maſter. 

This province, which was then very poor, but ex- 
tremely well peopled, is forty leagues long, and twenty 
broad. It was called the Franche-Comté, (or the free 
country,) and was actually ſo; for the Spaniſh kings 
were rather its protectors than its maſters: and though 
this country was in the government of Flanders, yet it 
was very little dependent on it, The adminiſtration 
was divided and diſputed between the parliament and 
the governor of Franche-Comte. The people enjoyed 
many conſiderable privileges, which the court of Ma- 
drid were cautious of infringing, being deſirous to kee 

fair with a province that was jealous of its rights, and 4 


near a neighbour to France. Never did people live un- 
der a milder government, or were moreattached to their 
ſovereigns. 


+ It may perhaps be unneceſſary to inform the reader that this 
great captain, Henry de la Tour vicomte de Turenne, was ſecond fon 
to the duke of Bouillon. 

I Louvois-Francis-Michael le Tellier marquis de Louvois, was the 
eldeſt fon of Michael le Tellier chancellor of France. As ſecre- 
tary of war, and afterwards miniſter of ſtate, he diſtinguiſhed him. 
ſelf by his capacity and diligence, and was famous for the art of pro 
vidng magazines for the utc of armies. 
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ſoveręigns. They had preſerved an affection to the 
houſe of Auſtria — two generations ; but this was 
rather the love of li þ 

In a word, the Franche-Comté was happy, though 
poor ; but as it was a kind of republic, there were ne- 
ceſſarily ſome factions among its inhabitants; and, not- 
withſtanding what is ſaid by Peliſſon, Lewis did not 
confine himſelf merely to force on this occaſion. 

He began by gaining over ſome of the inhabitants, by 

reſents and promiſes. He made ſure of the abbot John 
Watteville, rother to him who, having inſulted the 
French ambaſſador at a public entry at London, had 
this outrage occaſioned humiliation of the Spani 
branch of the houſe of Auſtria T. This abbot, who had 
formerly been an officer, then a Carthuſian friar, after- 
wards a Turk, and laſt of all a churchman, had the pro- 
miſe of being made high dean, and of having ſeveral 
other preferments in the church. The count of St. 
Amour, the governor's nephew, was likewiſe bribed, 
and the governor himſelf at laſt proved not inflexible. 
A number of the counſellors of the parliament were 
bought at a reaſonable rate, and all theſe private in- 
trigues were at their very beginning ſeconded by an army 
of twenty thouſand men. Beſangon, the capital of the 
rovince, is inveſted by the prince of Conde. Luxem- 

urg marches to Salins ; and the next day Beſangon 
and Salins ſurrender, Beſangon infifted on no other 
terms of capitulation than that it ſhould remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the holy handkerchief, which was held in 
great reverence in that city, and which was very readily 
granted them. The king being arrived at Dijon, Lou- 
vois, who had haſtened to the frontiers to direct all the 
marches, comes and informs them at the ſame time, that 
theſe two towns are beſieged and taken. The king im- 
mediately flies to ſhew himſelf to Fortune, who did 
every thing for him. 

e next went and laid fiege to Dole, in perſon, a 
place reputed very ſtrong, in which the count of Mon- 
trevel commanded ; a perſon of diſtinguiſhed 2 

— „ 


+ See Chap. CLXXI. 
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who, out of a greatneſs of mind, was faithful to the 
Spaniſh government, which he hated, and a parliament 
which he deſpiſed His garriſon conſiſted of no more 
than four hundred ſoldiers, and the inhabitants of the 
place, and yet he bravely reſolved to defend it. The 
trenches were not carried on in form; for no ſooner 
were they opened than a crowd of young volunteers, 
who had followed the king, flew to attack the counter- 
icarp, on which they made a lodgment. The prince of 
Conde, whoſe age and experience gave him a more ſe. 

date courage, ſupported them properly, and by ſharing 

in their. danger extricated them from it. This prince 
was every where with his fon ; and went to give an ac- 
count of all that paſſed to the king, as if he had been an 
ofticer who had his fortune to make. The king remain- 
ed in his quarters, where he diſplayed the dignity of 2 
monarch in his court, rather than that impetuous ardour 
which is by no means neceſſary. The ſame ceremonials 
were obſerved there as at St. Germain's. He had his 
great couche, and his leſſer one; he had his drawing- 
rooms, his public audience-hall in his tent, and never 
ſtaoped from the dignity of the throne in any other re- 
ſpect than that of permitting his general officers and 
aids-de-camp to dine at the ſame table with him, He 
never was ſen to expoſe himſelf to the ruder fatigues of 
war, nor to ſhew that raſh courage for which Francis I. 
and Henry IV. were fo famous, who greedily fought af- 
ter danger in all ſhapes He was contented with not 
fearing it himſelf, and with encouraging all about him to 
ruſh into it with ardour for his ſervice, He entered 


Dale after four days fiege, and twelve days after his de - 


parture from St. Germain's, and in leſs than three weeks 
the whole province of Franche-Comté was reduced. 
The Spaniſh council, both amazed and incenſed at the 
ſmall reſiſtance which had been made, told the govern - 
or in a letter, © That the French king ſhould have fenr 
his valets to take poſſethon of the province, inſtead of 
marching againſt it in perſon.” 


So much ambition and good fortune rouſed Europe 


from its lethargy. Tue empire began to ſtir, and the 
emperor to raiſe troops. The Swils nation, who are 
neighbours 


4 
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neighbours to the people of Franche- Comte, and who 
have nothing to depend upon but their liberty, trembled 
for themſelves. The reft of Flanders might be invaded 
the enſuing ſpring : the Dutch, whoſe intereſt it had al- 
ways been to have the French their friends, ſhuddered at 
the thoughts of having them for neighbours. Spain had 
then recourſe for protection, and actually received it 
from that inconfiderable nation, which it had hitherto 
looked upon as a con:emptible and rebellious pee- 
le. 

4 Holland was then governed by John de Witt, who 
had been choſen grand penſionary, when he was only 
twenty-five years old ; a man who had the freedom of 
his country as much at heart as his own perſonal great- 
neſs: wedded to the old republican principles, frugality 
and moderation, he kept only one man and a maid, and 
walked always on foot, at the Hague: while in the ne- 
gociations of Europe his name was ranked with that of 
the moſt powerful kings: he was a perſon of unwearied 
application, of the greateſt regularity, prudence, and 
aſliduity in public affairs; an excellent citizen, a great 
politician, and yet in the end very untortunzt®. 

He had contracted a friendſhip with Sir William 
Femple, the Engliſh ambaſſador at the Hague, which 
is rarely to be found between ſtateſmen. Sir William 
was 2 philoſopher who blended a taſte for literature with 
public affairs, and an honeſt man, notwithſtanding 
biſhop Burnet has reproached him with atheiſm ; he 
was born with a prudent republican genius, loved Hol- 
land like his own country, becauſe it was the ſeat of li- 
berty, of which he was as jealous as the grand penſion- 
ary himſelf. Theſe two excellent members of commu- 
nity, joined with count Dohna, the Swediſh ambaſlador, 
to ſtop the French king's progreſs. 

This period was diſtinguiſhed by rapid events. That 
part of Flanders which 1s called French Flanders had 
been all taken within three months, and the Franche- 
Comte in the ſpace of three weeks. The treaty entered 
into between Holland, England, and Sweden, tor main- 
taining the balance of power in Europe, and w—_ 
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the ambition of Lewis XIV. was propoſed and conclud- 
ed in five days time 0. 

The French monarch was not a little incenſed, that a 
pitiful ſtate like that of Holland ſhould have preſumed 
to think of ſetting bounds to his conqueſt, and being the 
arbiter between crowned heads; and ſtill more ſo, that 
it was in a condition todo it. He was ſenſibly affected 
with this indignity put upon his greatneſs by the Dutch, 
which he was obliged to ſwallow for the preſent ; but 
for which he from = inſtant meditated revenge. 

Ambitious, powerful, and incenſed as he was, he yet 
found it molt prudent to divert the ſtorm which began to 
your from al parts of Europe. He himſelf made the 

overtures for peace. Aix-la-Chapelle was pitched 
upon by the courts of France and Spain for the place of 
conferences, and the new pope, Roſpigliofi, (Clement 
IX.) was choſen mediator, | 

The court of Rome, to cover its weakneſs with a ſhew 
of credit, earneſtly contended for the honour of being 
the arbiter between crowned heads. It had been diſ- 


appointed at the peace of the Pyrennees; but it ſeemed 


to have carried its point at this of Aix-la-Chapelle. A 
nuncio was ſent to the congreſs, to be a phantom of an 
arbiter between phantoms of pleniporentiaries. The 
Dutch, who already began to feel a thirſt for honour, 
would not ſhare that of concluding what they had be- 

n with any other. Accordingly every thing was in 

& ſettled at St. Germain's, by their ambaſſador Van- 
Beuning. What had been. privately agreed upon there 
with him, was ſent to Aix-la-Chapelle to be figned in 
great pomp by the miniſters aſſembled at the congreſs. 
Who could have ſuppoſed thirty years before, that a 


burgher of Holland would oblige the kings of France 


and Spain to abide by his arbitration ? 
This Van-Beuning, who was burgomaſter of Amſter- 
dam, had all the vivacity of a Frenchman, with the 
ride of a Spaniard. He took a pleaſure to thwart the 
ing's imperious diſpoſition on all occaſions ; and oppol- 
ed a republican inflexibility to the magiſterial = 
W 


„ This was called thie triple alliance. 
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which the French miniſters began to aſſume. ©& Do 
you doubt the king's word ? ſaid monſieur de Lionne 
to him, one day at a conference. I know not what 
the king may intend, ſaid Van-Beuning, I only conſide? 
what he may do.” In ſhort, at the court of the proud- 
et monarch in the world, a ſimple burgomaſter conclud- 
ed by his own authority a peace by which 

the king was obliged to reſtore the Franche- May 2. 
Comte. The Dutch would have been much 
better pleaſed that he had reſtored Flanders, by which 
they would have been freed from fo formidable a neigh- 
bour : but all Europe thought the king ſhewed ſufficient 
moderation, in parting with the Franche-Comte. How - 
ever, he was a greater gainer by keeping the towns in 
Flanders, as by this means he opened himſelf a way into 
Holland, whoſe deſtruction he meditated even while he 
appeared to make the greateſt conceſſions. 


C H A P. CLXXIV. 


Magnificence of Lzwis XIV. Conqueſt of Hos 
LAND. 


EWTIS XIV. being obliged to remain peaceably 
for ſome time, continued, as he had begun, to re- 
gulate, fortify, and embelliſh his kingdom. His exam- 
ple ſhewed, that an abſolute prince, who has good inten- 
tions, can compaſs the greateſt things without difficulty. 
He had only to command ; and the ſucceſſes in the ad- 
miniſtration were no leſs rapid than his conqueſts had 
been. It was a thing truly wonderful to ſee the ſea- 
ports, which were in a manner deſolate and in ruins, 
now ſurrounded with works which ſerved at once for 
their ornament and defence, full of ſhipping and ſeamen, 
and containing upwards of fixty large veſſels, which 
might occaſionally be fitted for war. New colonies 
were every day failing from all the ports in the king- 
dom, under the protection of the French flag, for Ame- 
rica, the Eaſt-Indies, and the coaft of Barbary. 2 a 
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ſame time, thouſands of hands were employed at home | 


under the king's eye, in railing immenſe edifices, and in 


all the arts which architecture introduces; while thole | 
of the more noble and ingenious kind embelliſhed the | 
court and capital, and diffuied a degree of delight and 
fame over the kingdom, of which the preceding age had 
not even an idea. Literature flouriſhed, and good taſte | 
and ſound reafoning made their way into the ichools of 


error and barbariſm. But a more circumſtantial account 


of theſe things, which made the happineſs and glory of | 


France, will be found in their proper place in this work: 


at preſent we maſt confine ourſelves to general and mili- 
tary affairs, 


At this period Portugal exhibited a ſtrange ſpe&tacle | 


to the reſt of Europe. Don Alphonſo, the unworthy 


fon of the fortunate Don John of Braganza, reigned in 
that kingdom. He was a weak and hot-headed man. 
His wife, who was daughter to the duke of Nemours, 
had conceived a paſſion for his brother, Don Pedro, and 


had the boldneis to form a deſign of dethroning her huſ- 


band and marrying the man ſhe loved. The brutiſhneſs } 
of her huſband in ſome meaſure juſtified this bold at- 


tempt of the queen's. Alphonſo was of a more than 
common bodily ſtrength : he had had a child by a cour- 
tezan, whom he publicly acknowledged for his own: 
he had for a long time cohabited with the queen his 
wife; and yet, notwithſtanding all this, ſhe accuſed 


him of impotency. Having by her dexterous manage- | 
ment acquired that authority in the kingdom, which her 


huſband had loſt by his mad fremmy, ſhe ſhut him up in 
a priſon, and obtained a diſpenſation from the pope to 
her brother-in-law. It is not in the leaſt ſur- 
priſing that the court of Rome ſhould grant theſe diſ- 
8 but it is very extraordinary, that thoſe who 
ave the power in their own hands ſhould ſtand in need 
of them. This event, which affected only the royal fa- 
mily, and cauſed no revolution in the kingdom of Paz- 
tugal, nor produced any change in the affairs of Europe, 


merits our attention only on account of its ſingula- 
rity. 


l 


France 
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France ſoon afterwards gave aſylum to a king who 
deſcended from the throne in another manner.: this was 
John Caſimir, king of Poland, who renewed the exam- 
ple of queen Chriſtina. Tired by the fatigues of go- 
vernment, and deſirous to live happily, he pitched upon 
Paris for the place of his retreat, and retired to the ab- 
bey of St. Germain, of which he was abbot. Paris, 
which had for ſome years paſt been the abode of all the 
arts, afforded a delightful reſidence for a prince who 
ſought the enjoyment of ſocial pleaſures, and was a lover 
of learning. He had been a jeſuit and a cardinal before 
he was king ; and now, equally diſguited with the regal 
and eccleſiaſtical ſtate, was only defirous of living as 
a private perſon and a philoſopher, and would never 
ſuffer the title of majeſty to be given him at Paris. 

But an- affair of a more intereſting nature took up the 
attention of all the Chriſtian potentates. 

The Turks, who, though not ſo formidable as under 
their Mahomets, their Selims, and their Solymans, were 
ſtill dangerous, and ſtrengthened by our divifions, had 
been laying fiege to the iſland of Candy for above two 
years, with all the forces of the empire. We can hard- 
ty ſay whether it was moſt aſtoniſhing, that the Veneti- 
ans made ſo long a defence, or that the princes of 
Europe ſhould have abandoned them. 

Times were greatly changed. Formerly, when 
Chriſtendom was in a barbarous ſtate, a pope, or even a 
monk, could ſend forth millions of Chriſtians to make 
war upon the Mahometans in their own empire : -our 
dominions were ſtripped of men and money, to make the 
conqueſt of the wretched and barren province of Judza; 
and now that the iſland of Candy, deemed the bulwark 
of Chriſtendom, was over-run by fix thouſand Turks, 
the Chriſtian kings looked on with indifference while it 
was loſt. A few gallies ſent by the Malteſe and the 
pope, were the only ſuccours this republic received to 
defend itſelf againſt the whole Ottoman empire. The 
ſenate of Venice, with all its prudence, was unable with 
ſuch weak ſuccours to withſtand the grand vizir Kiuperli, 
who was an able miniſter, a ſtill more able —_ 
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maſter of the Turkiſh empire, aſſiſted by a formidable | 


army, and.even provided with good engineers. 


Lewis in vain attempted to ſet the other princes of | 


Europe an example in aſſiſting Candy. The galley: 


and ſhips of war which he had newly built in the port of 
Toulon tranſported thither ſeven thouſand men, under * 
the com of the duke of Beaufort: but this aſſiſt- 
ance proved too weak in this dangerous conjuncture, 

— court chuſing to imitate the generofity of 


no ot 
France 


A private French gentleman, named La Feuillade, 
did an action on this occaſion which had no example 
but in the old times of chivalry. He carried near three 

Candy at his own expence, 


hundred gentlemen over to 
though he had but a moderate fortune. If any other 


nation had aſſiſted the Venetians in the ſame rtion © 

with La Feuillade, it is more than probable that the 

iſland might have been ſaved. Theſe ſuccours, how- * 

ever, only ſerved to retard its fall for ſome days, and to 

ſpill a great deal of blood to no purpoſe. The duke of 

Beaufort was killed in a fally ; and the city, 
urrendered 


Sept. 16, Jeduced to a heap of aſhes, was fi 
1669. the grand vizir by capitulation. 


rior even to the Chriſtians, in the knowledge of the mili- 
tary art. The largeſt cannon, which had hitherto been 
ſeen in Europe, were caſt in their camp. They were 
the firſt who drew parallel lines in the trenches. It is 
from them that we learnt this cuſtom ; but they were 
indebted for it themſelves to an Italian engineer. It is 
certain, that a victorious people, ſuch as the Turks then 
were, with their experience, courage, riches, and that 
unwearied perſeverance which then made their diſtin- 
guiſhing character, might have conquered Italy, and 


made themſelves maſters of Rome in a very little time; : 


but the daſtardly emperors they have ſince had, their bad 
generals, and their faulty adminiſtration, have preſerved 
Chriſtendom. 

The king, little affected with theſe diſtant events, 
waited only for the ripening of his grand project, of 
conquering all the Netherlands, and beginning by —_ 

f 5 An A 


At this ſiege, the Turks had ſhewed themſelves ſupe- 
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dable land. The opportunity became every day more favour- 

able. This little republic was miſtreſs of the ſeas, but 
es of by land nothing could be more weak. In alliance with 
alley: England and Spain, and at peace with France, ſhe plac- 
ort of Ned too much ſecurity in treaties, and the advantages ac- 
inder ¶ cruing from an immenſe trade: and with a well diſei- 
aſſt. | plined and invincible naval power, her land forces were 
ture, as badly provided and contemptible. The cavalry was 

com roled only of burghers, who never ftirred out of 


their houſes, and paid the dregs of the people to do 
duty in their ſtead. The infantry was nearly upon the 
ſame footing. Commiſſions in the army, and even the 
command of garriſon towns, were given to children, or 
the relations of burgomaſters, brought up in idleneſs and 


inexperience, who conſidered their poſts in the ſame 
rion Flight as prieſts do their benefices. The penſionary, 
John de Witt, endeavoured to reform this abuſe ; but he 
LOW - did not endeavour at it ſufficiently, and this was one of 
id ro ¶ the great faults of this famous republican. 
ke of In order to facilitate Lewis's ſcheme, it was previouſ- 
city, ly neceſſary to detach England from its alliance with 
lered the Dutch, whoſe ruin ſeemed inevitably to follow, up- 
; on their being deprived of this ſupport. The king 
upe- found no difficult matter to perſuade Charles II. to con- 
nili- cur in his deſigns. This monarch indeed was not much 
been affected with the diſgrace thrown upon his reign and the 
_ Engliſh nation, when his ſhips were burnt even in the 

is 


river Thames by the Dutch fleet. He entertained no 


JF thoughts of revenge or conqueſt. He was deſirous of 


enjoying a life of pleaſure, and reigning as much as poſ- 
ible without controul. This was his weak fide: ac- 
cordingly Lewis, who had only to ſpeak the word, and 
be ſupplied with what money he had occaſion for, pro- 
miſed Charles a very conſiderable ſum, who was not able 
to raiſe any himſelf without the concurrence 
of his parliament. This ſecret alliance be- 1670 
tween the two kings was known to no one in 

France but Madame, ſiſter to Charles II. and wife 


ents, to Monſieur, the king's brother, to Louvois, and Tu- 
„ of renne. | | | 
Tol- Vol. V. L A young 
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A young princeſs then, who was only twenty fir: 
years of age, was the plenipotentiary pitched upon to 
put the finiſhing hand to this treaty with Charles. A 
viſit which the king was to make to his new conqueſts of | 
Dunkirk and Liſle ſerved as a pretence for Madamc';} 
journey over to England. The pomp and grandeur of 
the antient kings of Aſia was nothing in compariſon | 
with the magnificence of this excurſion, The king waz 
always preceded or followed by thirty thouſand men, 
while on the road, ſome of whom were deſtined to rein. 
force the garriſons of the conquered countries, others to 
work at the fortifications, and the reſt to level the roads. 
His majeſty was likewiſe accompanied by the queen hi: 
conſort, all the princeſſes of the blood, and the mot ? 
beautiful ladies 1 his court, amongſt whom Madame 
Mone with a — luſtre, and ſecretly enjoyed the 3 
glory and ſatisfaction of all this parade, which was 
wholly on her account, It was one continual feaſt from 
St. Germain to Liſle. | 

The king, willing to gain the hearts of his new ſub. * 
jects, and to dazzle the eyes of the neighbouring ſtates, 
diſtributed his liberalities wherever he came, to a de- 

of profuſion. The moſt magnificent preſents were 
laviſhed upon every one who had the leaſt pretext for 
N to him. The princeſs Henrietta embarked at 
alais to pay a viſit to her brother, who was al read? 
come as far as Canterbury to receive her. Charles, 
blinded by the love he bore his ſiſter, and the great ſum: 
miſed him from France, ſigned every thing that: 
2 XIV. defired, and laid a foundation for the 
ruin of Holland, in the midſt of feaſlings and diverſi - 


: 
: 
| 
: 
| 
* 


ons. F 
The loſs of Madame +, who died in a ſudden and 
ſhocking manner, immediately upon her return from 

| England, 


+ The dutcheſs of Orleans, immediately after her return tu | 
France, was, in conſequence of drinking a glaſs of ſuccory water, by | 
her phyfician's direction, ſeized with racking pains in the bowels, © 
of which ſhe died. She was ſuppoſed to have fallen a ſacrifice to 
the jealouſy of her huſband, who ſeemed to take wnbrage at the 
intimacy of friendſhip that ſubſiſted between her and his brother 


Lewis XIV. 


ty- five England, and drew great ſuſpicions upon the duke of 
pon 1 Orleans her huſband, made no alteration in what had 
= „Veen reſolved upon between the two kings. The ſpoils 
* of the republic they had devoted to deſtruction, were al- 
— * ready ſhared by the ſecret treaty between them in the 


ſame manner as Flanders had been ſhared between the 
Dutch and the French in 1635. Thus ſtates frequently 
change their views, their alliances, and their enmities, 
and are not unfrequently diſappointed, in all their pro- 
jets. The rumour of this approaching expedition be- 


4 to gan to ſpread abroad, but Europe liſtened to it without 
hi J being ſtirred. The emperor, taken up with ſeditions in 
3 Hungary, the Swede lulled aſleep by negociations, and 


the Spaniſh monarchy ſtill weak and ever irreſolute and 


* flow in its determinations, left Lewis XIV. to follow 
4 mc the career of his ambition uninterrupted. 
4 = To complete its misfortune, Holland was at that time 


divided into two factions, the one compoſed of rigid re- 
publicans, to whom the leaſt ſhadow of abſolute autho- 
rity ſeemed a monſter contrary to the laws of human ſoci - 
ety: the other of republicans of a more moderate diſpoſi- 
tion, who were hi of inveſting the young prince of 
Orange, afterwards the famous William III. with the 
poſts and dignities of his anceſtors. The grand penſi- 


s were 
ext for 


ked at onary John de Witt, and his brother Cornelius, were at 
1 pa me head of the rigid ſticklers for liberty; but the young 
"y_ ©* FF prince's party began to gain ground. The republic was 
Cu” more attentive to its domeſtic diſſentions, — to the 
4 ** danger which threatened it from without, and thus con- 


tributed to its own ruin. 

Lewis not only purchaſed the king of England, but 
he likewiſe brought over the elector of Cologne, and the 
famous Van Galen, biſhop of Munſter, who was greedy 
of war and plunder, and was naturally an enemy tothe 
Dutch. Lewis had formerly aſſiſted them againſt the 
3 biſhop, and now joined with him for their deſtruction. 
ve Zo The Swedes, who had joined with the republic in 1668, 
bowel, to check the progreſs of a — who had then no 
rifice to FF deſigns againſt them, abandoned her as ſoon as they ſaw 

at the ber threatened with ruin, and renewed their old con- 
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nections with France, on condition of receiving the for. 
mer ſubſidies. 

It is fomewhat ſingular and worthy of remark, that o 
all the enemies who were about to fall upon this petty? 
fate, there was not one that could alledge a lawful pre. 
text for entering into the war. This was much ſuch an? 
undertaking as the league between Lewis XII. the em. 

ror Maximilian and the king of Spain, who entered 
into a covenant to deſtroy the republic of Venice, onl) 
for being rich and haughty. 3 

The ſtates-genera], in the utmoſt conſternation, wrote 
to the king, beſeeching him in the humbleſt manner to 
let them know if the great preparations he was making 
were really deſtined againſt them, his antient friend 
and faithful allies? How they had offended him, or 
what ſatisfaction he required? To theſe remonſtrance: 
he returned for anſiver, * That he ſhould employ hi: 
troops in ſuch manner as became his dignity, for which 
he ſhould be accountable to no one.“ All the reaſon; 
his miniſters could give were, that the writer of the 
Dutch Gazette had been too inſolent, and that Van 
Beuning was ſaid to have cauſed a medal to be ſtruck, 
reflecting upon the honour of Lewis XIV. Van Beun- 
mg's Chriſtian name was Joſhua. A taſte for device: 
prevailed at that time in France. Lewis XIV. had 
taken a ſun for his, with this legend: Nec plurilu. 
impar.” Now it was pretended that Van Beuning, in 
the medal in queſtion, which however never had exiſt- 
ence, was repreſented with a ſun, and theſe words for 
the motto: Ix cenſpectu meo fletit ſal: At fight of me 
the fun ſtood ſtill . It is certain, that the ſtates-· gene 


. 
+ 
ra: 


VF 
* 
VA 
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'® It is certain that a medal was afterwards ſtruck in Holland, 
which was ſuppoſed to be that of Van Beuning, but it had no date, 
on which there is the reprefentation of a battle, with the meridian 
| fun darting its rays down upon the combatants, with this legend 
i 4 | 'Stetit ſol in medio ci. This medal, which was the work of forme 7 

* private perſons, was not ſtruck till after the battle of Hochſtet, 
| 1 — in 2709, and relates to theſe two verſes which wer: 
1 handed about at that time; vx 
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il had ordered a medal to be ſtruck, expreſſing all the 
lorious deeds of the republic in the following legend : 
Hertis legibus, emendatis ſacris, adjutis aefenſs 5 conculiatis 
egibus, vindicata marium libertate, flabilita orbis Europe 
viete : * The laws aſſerted, religion amended, princes 
accoured, defended, and reconciled ; the freedom of 
he ocean vindicated, and peace reſtored to Eu- 
Ope. 
in all this they boaſted of nothing more than they 
ad done, and yet they ordered the mould of this medal 
o be broke, in order to appeaſe Lewis's anger. | 
The king of England on his fide pretended that their 
fleet denicd the honours due to the Engliſh flag, by re- 
fuling to lower their topſails to an Engliſh pleaſure- boat, 
and complained of a certain picture in which Cornelius 


Ide Wit, the penſionary's brother, was painted with the 


enſigns of a conqueror. On the back-ground the paint - 
er had exbibired a repreſentation of ſhips on fire. The 
truth is, that Cornelius de Wit, who bore a confidera- 
ble ſhare in the maritime exploits againſt England, had. 
indulged himſelf in this trifling monument of his tame ; 
but the picture itſelf was in a manner unknown, and 
hung in. a room where hardly any one ever entered. 
The Engliſh miniſters, who had tranſmitted theig mai- 
ter's pretended grievances in writing to the ſtates- gene- 
made mention of certain Abuſive Pictures 
Now the Dutch who always tranſlate the memorials gt 
foreign miniſters into French, had rendered the term 
'* Abuſive,” by the French word fautiffs, trampexrs, 
falſe or lying pictures: upon which they returned for 
anſwer, that they did not know what was meant by 
lying pictures; in ſhort, they never once conceived, that 
it related to this portrait of their tellow-citzzen, nor 
could they imagine this to be a pretext for the war. | 
All that the efforts of ambition and human foreſight 
could deviſe for the deſtruction ot a nation, was put in 


L 3 practice 


: egio nuper ceriamine Noſue 
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Now, Van Beuning's Chriſtian name was Conrad, and not 
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7 by Lewis XIV. The hiſtory of mankind hard- ü 
* 


furniſhes us with an inſtance of ſuch formidable pre- 


parations being made for ſo ſmall an expedition. Of al 
the different conquerors that have invaded a part of the 
world, not one ever began the career of conqueſt with ſo 
many regular troops, and ſo much money, as Lewis em- 
ployed in ſubduing the petty ſtate of the United Provin- 
ces. No leſs than fifty millions, which were worth 
ninety-ſeven millions of our preſent currency, were ex- 
pended in theſe pompous preparations. Thirty men ot 
war, of fifty guns each, joined the Engliſh fleet, conſiſt- 


ing of an hundred fail. The king, accompanied by his 
brother the duke of Orleans, marched at the head of one 
hundred and twelve thouſand men towards Maeſtricht L 


and Charleroi, on the frontiers of Spaniſh Flanders and 
Holland. The biſhop of Munſter and the elector of 
Cologne, had about twenty thouſand more. The prince 
of Conde and the marſhal Turenne were the head-gene- 
rals of the king's army, and the duke of Luxembourg 
commanded under them. Vauban had the direction of 
the fieges. Louvois was preſent in all places, with his 
cuſtomary vigilance. Never was there ſo magnificent 
an army, and at the ſame time ſo well diſciplined ; but 
the king's houſhold troops, which were newly reformed, 
made a moſt glorious ſpectacle. They conſiſted of four 
companies of gardes di corps, or body-guards, each com- 
pany compoſed of three hundred gentlemen, among 
whom there were a conſiderable number of young ca- 
dets, who ſerved without pay, but were equally _— 

to ſtrict military diſcipline with the reſt; two hun 
er of the guard, two hundred light-horſe, five 
undred muſketeers, three hundred choſen gentlemen 
remarkable for their youth and handſome appearance, 
twelve companies of gendarmerie, fince augmented to 
the number of fixteen ; even the hundred Swiſs regi- 
ment accompanied the king on this occaſion, and the 
royal regiment of French and Swiſs guards mounted be- 
fore the houſe where he took up his reſidence, or at the 
door of his tent, Theſe troops, the greater part of whom 
were covered with gold and ſilver, were at once the ob- 
ject of terror and admiration to a people who were 
ſtrangers 
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ſtrangers to all kind of magnificence ; and the exact diſ- 
cipline which was kept up in this army, made it appear 
in a different light to any that had yet been ſeen. There 
were at that time no inſpectors of the horſe and foot, as 
there has ſince been; but theſe offices were performed 
by two men who were ſingular in their way. Marti- 
net ® put the infantry upon the footing of diſcipline in 
which we now ſec it; and the chevalier de Fourilles 
did the ſame by the cavalry. Martinet had, a year be- 
fore, introduced the uſe of the bayonet among ſome of 
the regiments : before him it had never been made uſe 
of in a conſtant and uniform manner. This laſt effort 
of what perhaps is the moſt terrible of the whole mili- 
tary art, was already known, but had been little practiſ- 
ed, becauſe ſpears were ſtill much in uſe. This fame 
officer likewiſe invented copper boats for bridges, which 
might eafily be tranſported in waggons, or on horſeback. 
The king, ſecure of ſucceſs and glory from all theſe ad- 
vantages, carried along with him an hiſtorian to write 
his conqueſts. This was Peliſſon, of whom mention 
will be made in the article of polite arts, a perſon 
whoſe talents lay more in good writing than avoidug 

flattery. 5 
Againſt the great Conde, Turenne, Luxembourg, 
Vauban, an army of one hundred and thirty thouſand 
men, an incredible train of artillery, and immenſe ſums 
of money, to bribe the fidelity. of thaſe who command- 
ed garriſon-towns, what had the republic of Holland to 
oppoſe ? A young prince of a weak conſtitution, who 
had never ſeen a battle or a ſicge, and about twenty- fice 
thouſand bad foldiers, which were all the ſtrength of the 
country. William, prince of Orange, who was about 
twenty-two years old, had lately been elected captain- 
general of the land- forces, in ſpite of the oppoſition of 
John de Witt, who could no longer withſtand the wiſhes 
of the nation. This prince, under the Dutch phlegm, 
concealed an ardent ambition and love of glory, which 
L 4 ever 


Hence all ſtric diſciplinarians have been diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Martinets. ä 
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ever afterwards manifeſted itſelf in its conduct, withon: * 
ever appearing in his diſcourſe. He was of a cold and 
ſour diſpoſition, but of an active and penetrating genius. | 
His courage, which never abandoned him, ſupported *| 
his feeble and languid body under fatigues which ſeem. *' 
ed above his ſtrength. He was valiant without often. | 
tation, ambitious without being fond of vain glory, 
and endowed by nature with a phlegmatic obſtinacy, * 


formed for combating adverſity. He delighted in war 


and politics, and was equally a ſtranger to the joys of 
ſociety, or the pleaſures attendant upon greatneſs ; in a 


word, he was in almoft every reſpect the direct oppoſite © 


to Lewis XIV. 

He was unable at firſt to make head againſt the tor- 
rent which overflowed his country ; his forces were but 
inconfiderable, and even his. authority was greatly li- 
mited by the ſtates. The whote power of France was 
ready to fall upon a republic which had nothing to de- 
fend it. The rudent duke of Lorraine, who en- 
deavoured to raiſe troops in order to join his fortune 
with that of the republic, had juſt beheld his country 
ſeized upon by the — troops, with as much facility 
as they can ſeize upon Avignon on any quarrel with the 


Papal ſee. 

In the meantime the king cauſed his armies to advance 
on the fide of the Rhine, into thoſe countries which 
border upon Holland, Cologne, and Flanders. He or- 
dered money to be diſtributed among the inhabitants of 
all the villages which were likely to ſuffer from the 
march of his troops through them. If a private gentle- 
man made the leaſt complaint to him, he was ſure of 
being diſmiſſed with a preſent. An envoy being ſent 
from the governor of the Netherlands to make a re- 
preſentation of fome diſorders committed by the 
foldiers, the king with his own hand preſented 
him with his picture, richly ſet in diamonds, and 
valued at upwards of twelve thouſand franks. 
This behaviour attrafted the admiration of the 
people, and made them ſtand more in awe of his 


power. * 
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The king was at the head of his houſhold, and a 
body of his choiceſt troops, in all amounting to thirty 
thouſand men. Turenne had the command under him. 
The prince of Conde was likewiſe at the head of as 
ſtrong an army. The other corps, commanded alter- 
nately by Luxembourg and Chamilli, formed occaft- 
onally ſeparate armies, which could all join one another 
in caſe of neceſſity. 


The campaign was opened by the fiege of four 
towns at once, Rhinberg, Orſoi, Weſel, and Burick ; 
names which merit a place in this hi only on ac- 
count of the event. Theſe were all taken almoſt as 


ſoon as they were inveſted ; Rhinberg, which the king 
thought proper to beſiege in perſon, did not ſtand a 
ſingle attack ; and, in order to make more ſure of its 
reduction, means had been found to corrupt the lieu- 
tenant of the garriſon, one Doſſeri, an Iriſhman, who, 
after having been baſe enough to ſell his truſt, was ſo 
imprudent as to retire to Maeſtricht, where the prince 
of Orange puniſhed his treachery with death. 

All the ſtrong holds upon the Iſſel capitulated. Some 
of the garriſons ſent the keys of their town as ſoon as 
they perceived two or three ſquadrons of the French 
appear in fight. Several officers fled from the towns 
where they were in garriſon, even before the enemy 
had entered their territories: in ſhort, the conſternation 
was general. The prince of Orange had not a ſuffi- 
cient force to take the field. All Holland prepared ta 
d croſs the 
Rhine. The prince of Orange cauſed lines to be drawn 
with the urmoſt haſte on the other ſide the river; and 
even after he had done this, he was ſenfible how im- 
poſſible it was for him to defend them. Nothing now 
remained but to diſcover, if poſſible, in what part the | 
French intended to throw over a bridge, in order to q 
oppoſe their paſſage. In fact, it was the king's inten- j 
tion to paſs the river on a bridge of thoſe little copper | 
boats, invented by Martinet. . At that time the prince 
of Condẽ had received information from ſome of the 
country-people, that the. dryneſs of the ſeaſon had 
formed a . ford on a branch of the Rhine, near an old 
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caſtle, which ſerved as an office for the toll-gatherers, 
and was called Toll Huis, or the Toll-houſe. The 
king ordered this ford to be ſounded. According to 
Peliſſon, who was an eye-witneſs of the whole, there 
was not above forty of fifty paces to ſwim over in the 


midſt of this arm of the river. This was in fact no- 


thing, for a number of horſes a- breaſt entirely broke 
the current of the water, which was of itſelf very weak. 
The landing on the oppoſite fide was very ealy, as it 
was defended only by four or five hundred horſemen, 
and two weak regiments of foot, without any cannon. 
The French artillery played upon thoſe in flank, while 
the houſhold troops, and ſome of the beſt of the cavalry, 
croſſed the river without any hazard, to the number of 
fifteen thouſand men. The prince of Conde croſſed at 
the ſame time in one of the copper boats. Some few 
Dutch officers, who at firſt made a ſhew of advancing 
into the water in order to oppoſe their landing, took to 
their heels the inſtant the French troops drew near to 
the ſhore, unable to ſtand before the multitude which 
came pouring on them. The foot immediately laid 
down their arms, and called for quarter. This paſſage 
was effected with the loſs of only a few drunken horſe- 
men, who had ſwam out of their depth; and 
there would not have been a ſingle life loſt 
that day, had it not been for the imprudence 
of the young duke of Longueville, who being, as it is 
faid, over-heated with wine, fired his piſtol at ſome of 
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the enemy's people, who had laid down their arms and 


were begging their lives, crying out, Give the ſcoun- 
drels no quarter;” and drawing his trigger, ſhot an of- 
ficer Jead. Upon this the Dutch infantry, in a fit of 
deſpair, inſtantly flew to their arms and made a general 
diſcharge, by which the duke of Longueville himſelf 
was killed. A captain of their horſe, named Offem- 
brouk, who had not fled with the reſt, rode up to the 
prince of Conde, who was juſt got on ſhore, and going 
to mount his horſe, and pointed his piſtol at his head. 
The prince, by a ſudden motion of his body, turned 
aſide the piece, and received only a wound in his wriſt, 


which was the firt wound he had ever received in all 
his 
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his campaigns. The French immediately fell upon this 
ſmall body ſword in hand, who began to fly on all ſides. 
In the mean time the king croſſed the river with the 
reſt of the army, on a bridge of boats. 

Such was the paſſage of the Rhine ; an aftion which 
made a great noiſe, was ſingular in its kind, and was 
celebrated at that time as one of thoſe great events which 
ought to occupy the memory of mankind. The air of 
greatneſs with which the king performed all his actions, 
the rapid ſucceſs of his victories, the glory of his reign, 
the adulation of his courtiers, and, laſtly, the fondneſs 
which the common people, eſpecially thoſe of Paris, 
have in general for every thing that appears extraordi- 
nary, or elſe that ignorance of military operations, 
which prevails among thoſe who paſs a life of idleneſs 
in great cities, made this paſſage of the Rhine be look- 
ed upon as a prodigy. It was the common opinion, 
that the whole army had ſwam acroſs the river in pre- 
ſence of the enemy, entrenched on the oppoſite fide, 
and in defiance of the fire from an impregnable fortreſs, 
called the Toll-houſe. It is a certain truth, that the 
enemy themſelves were greatly 8 upon in this 
affair; and that if they had had a body of good troops 
on the other fide of the river, the attempt would have- 
been extremely dangerous. ; 

As ſoon as the French army had paſſed the Rhine, it 
took Doeſbourg, Zutphen, Arnheim, Noſembourg, 
Nimeguen, Shenk, Bommel, Crevecœur, &c. and 
there was hardly an hour in the day in which the king 
did not receive the news of ſome freſn conqueſt. An 
officer, by name Mazel, ſent monſieur de Turenne 
word, That if he would fend him fifty horſe, he 
would engage to make himielf maſter of two or three 
places.” a 

The inhabitants of Utrecht ſent the keys of their city 
to the conqueror, and it capitulated, together with the 
whole province which bears its name. Lewis 
made his entry into this city in triumph, ac- Jane 20. 
companied by his high-almoner, his confeſſor, O74 
and the titular biſhop of Utrecht. The high church 

was with great ſolemnity delivered up to the catholics ; 
| aud 
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and the biſhop of Utrecht, who had hitherto only held 
the empty title, was now for a little time put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the real dignity. 

The provinces of Utrecht, Ove and Gueldres, 
were actually reduced, and Amſterdam only waited 
the hour of its flavery or deſtruftion. The Jews who 
are ſettled there made intereſt with Gourville, the prince 
of Conde's confident, and chief manager of his affairs, 
to accept of two millions of florins, to ſave them from 
being plundered. | 

Naerden, which is in the neighbourhood of Amſter- 
dam, was already taken. Four horſemen, who were 
on a marauding party, advanced to the very gates of 
Muyden, which is not above a mile from Amſterdam, 
and where are the fluices by which the country may be 
laid under water. The magiſtrates, ſtruck with a panic 
at the ſight of theſe four ſoldiers, came out and offered 
them the keys of the town; but at length perceiving 
that no other troops came up, - they tock nl gr keys 
and ſhut the gates again“ . A moment's more dili- 
gence would have put Amſterdam into the king's hands. 
This capital once taken, not only the republic itſelf 
muſt have fallen, but there would no longer have been 
ſuch a republic as Holland, and even the country itſelf 
would have been annihilated. Some of the richeſt fa- 
milies, and thoſe who were moſt zealous lovers of liber- 
ty, were preparing to fly to the extremity of the globe, 
and embark for Batavia. There was actually a lift 
made out of the ſhipping fit for undertaking this voyage, 
and a calculation of the numbers they would carry ; 
when it was found, that fifty thouſand families might 
be thus tranſported into their new country. Holland 
then would have exiſted only in the farther end of the 
Eaſt-Indies: its provinces in Europe, who 
their corn wholly with the riches they import from 
Afia, who ſubſiſt wholly upon their commerce, and 


their liberty, if I may uſe that expreſſion, would — 


The caftle or chaded 6s ban was preſerved by a female- 
ſervant, who raiſed up the draw-bridge, and ſo prevented the 
French ſtragglers from taking poſſeſſion. 
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been almoſt in an inftant depopulated and ruined - 
Amſterdam, the ſtaple and warehouſe of Europe, where 
three hundred thouſand fouls are daily employed in cul - 
tivating arts and trade, would have become one vaſt 
marſh. All the lands round about require an immenſe 


expence, and thouſands of men to raiſe their dykes: 


thoſe would, in all probability, have been firipped at 
once of their inhabitants and riches, and at length 
buried under water. | | 

The diſtreſſes of the ſtate were ſtill farther encreaſed 
by the diviſions which commonly ariſe among unfor- 
tunate people, who impute to each other the public 
calamities. The grand penſionary, John de Witt, 
thought there was no other way lett to ſave what re- 
mained of his wretched country, but by ſuing to the 
victors for peace. Full of a republican ſpirit, and jealous 
of his onal authority, he dreaded the aggrandize- 
ment of the houſe of Orange ſtill more than the con- 
queſts of the French king; on this account he had 
obliged the prince of Orange himſelf to ſwear to the ob- 
ſervance of a perpetual edict, by which he, the prince, 
was excluded from the ſtadcholderſhip. Honour, au- 
thority, party - ſpirit, and intereſt, all concurred to 
make de Witt a ſtrenuous aſſerter of this oath; and he 
choſe rather to ſee his country ſubdued by a victorious 
king, than under ſubjection to a ſtadtholder. 

The prince of Orange, on his fide, who had more 
ambition than de Witt, was as much attached to his 
country, more patient under public calamities, and 
expecting every thing from time and his own unſhaken 
conſtancy, tried all means to obtain the ſtadtholderſhip, 
and oppoſed a peace with as much vehemence as de 
Witt promoted it. The ſtates, however, came to a re- 
ſolution to ſue for peace in ſpite of the prince, but the 

rince was raiſed 0 the ſtadtholderſhip in ſpite of de 

Itt, - | 

Four deputies arrived in the king's camp, 6 
to implore mercy in the name of a republic, 72 
who ix months before looked u infelf as the arbiter 
of kings. Lewis's miniſters did not receive the depu- 
ues with that French politeneſs, which . blends the 

mildneſs 


— 
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midneſs of civility with the ſeverity of government. 
Louvois, who was of an haughty and arrogant diſpoſi- 
tion, and ſeemed better ſuited to ſerve his maſter well 
than to make him beloved, received the ſuppliants in a 
diſdainful manner, and even with inſulting raillery. 
They were obliged to go backwards and forwards 
ſeveral times, before the king would deign to make his 
will known to them. At length they were told, that 
his majeſty expected the ſtates-general ſhould give up 
all the places they were in poſſeſſion of on the other 
- fade of the Rhine, with Nimeguen, and ſeveral other 
towns and forts in the heart of their country ; that they 
ſhould pay him twenty millions of livres; that the 
French ſhould be maſters of tranſporting merchandize 
on all the principal roads in Holland, both by land 
and water, without ever paying any duty; that the 
Roman-catholic religion ſhould be every where eſta- 
bliſhed ; that the republic ſhould ſend an extraordinary 
embaſſy to the French court every year, together with 
a golden medal, on which ſhould be engraved a legend, 
importing that they held their freedom of Lewis XIV. 
laſtly, that they ſhould make ſatisfaction to the king of 
England, the elector of Cologne, and the biſhop of 
Munſter, who had joined in the deſolation of their 
country. 

A peace on theſe conditions, which were little better 
than articles of flavery, appeared inſupportable ; the 
hauzhtineſs of the conqueror inſpired the vanquiſhed: 
with a deſperate courage, and it was unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to die fighting, The hearts and hopes of every 
one were now fixed upon the prince of Orange. The 
populace grew furious againſt the grand penſionary, 
who had aſked for peace. 'The prince by his politics, 
and his party by their animoſity, increaſed the * anon 
An attempt was made upon the grand penſionary's life; 


and afrerwards his brother Cornelius was accuſed of- 


a defign to murder the prince, and was put to the 
rack. In the midſt of his tortures he repeated the be- 
ginning of this ode of Horace, Juſum & tenacem propo- 


fiti virum, which perfectly well ſuited with his condi- 


tion 
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mt. tion and courage, and which may be thus tranſlated, 
1 for the ſake of thoſe who do not underſtand Latin: 
3 ; The man in conſcious virtue bold, 
ag Who dares his ſecret purpoſe hold, 
3 1 j Unſhaken hears the croud's tumultuous cries, 

4 | | ; brow defies 
his | And the impetuous tyrant's angry b 
—_—— Let the loud winds that rule the ſeas 
a Tempeſt'ous their wild horrors raiſe ; 
— Let Jove's dread arm with thunders rend the 
vor ſpheres; 
ey Zeseath the cruſh of worlds, undaunted he appears. 
he + At len the two brothers were maſſa- 
ze 8 cred at 7 4 by the mad multitude, 2 n 
d 5 after one of them had governed the ſtate, 72 
ie 5 for upwards of nineteen years, with the moſt unſpotted 
4— : integrity, and the other had defended it at the hazard 
ry of his life. The moſt ſhocking cruelties which could 
h f enter into the imagination of a furious populace were 
d, ; exerciſed upon their dead bodies. Theſe barbarities 
£ E are common im all nations, the French themfelves had 


5 f ; exerciſed them upon the marſhal d'Ancre, admiral 


f | Coligni, &c. for the populace is almoſt every where the 
r fame. They wreaked their revenge upon all the pen- 
fionary's friends; even de Ruy ter himſelf, the repub- 
n lic's admiral, and who was the only one who fought 
e her battles with ſucceſs, had his houſe ſurrounded by 
1 aſſaſſins at Amſterdam. | 
* In the miaſt of theſe diſorders and deſolations, the 
, 


magiſtrates gave an example of integrity rarely found 
in republics. Thoſe private perſons, who were poſ- 
ſeſſed of bank-notes, ran in crouds to the bank of Am- 
ſterdam, apprehending that the public ſtock had been 
Broken in upon: every one was for being paid with 
the little money ſuppoled to be left. The magiſtrates 
immediately ordered the vaults to be opened where this 
treaſure is kept, when it was found entire, as it had 
been depoſited there, for upwards of fixty years. The 
money was ſtill black and diſcoloured, with the fire 
which had burnt down the town-houſe ſeveral years 
before, The bank-notes had been negociated till that 

| | time, 
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time, and the money had never been touched ; every 
one was then paid with this money, that choſe to re- 
ceive it, in lieu of their notes. So much integrity, and 
ſo powerful a reſource, was at that time the more ad- 
mirable, as Charles II. of England, not ſatisfied with 
the money he had received from France, and wanting 
a farther ſupply to carry on his war againſ the Dutch, 
and anſwer the expence of his pleaſures, had lately 
turned bankrupt. If it was ſhameful in this monarch 
thus to violate public faith, it was no leſs glorious in 
the magiſtrates of Amſterdam to preſerve it, at a time 
when they might have had a vlauſible excuſe for a 
failure. 1 
To this republican virtue they added that courage- 
ous ſpirit, which has recourſe to the utmoſt extremi- 
ties in irremediable evils. TE LE the dykes 
which kept out the fea to be thrown down. The 
country-ſeats, which are in prodigious numbers about 
Amſterdam, the villages, and the neighbouring cities 
of Leyden and Delft, were in an inſtant laid under 
water, The peaſant beheld his flocks drowned in the 
ures, without once murmuring. Amfterdam ſtood 
ike a vaſt forvreſs in the midſt of the waves, encircled. 
by ſhips of war, which had water enough to ride all 
round the city. The people ſuffered great want ; they 
were in particular diſtreſſed for freſh water, which fold 
for fix ſous the pint; but theſe extremitics ſeemed lefs 
grievous than ſlavery. It is a thing worthy of obſerva- 
tion, that Holland, thus diſtreſſed by land, and no 
longer a ſtate, ftil] retained its power at fea, which was 
this nation's true element. 
When Lewis XIV. was crofling the Rhine, and re- 
ducing theſe provinces, the Dutch admiral, de Ruyter, 
with an hundred fail of men of war and fifty fire-ſhips, 
failed for the Engliſh coaſt in queſt of the combined. 
fleets of the two ſovereigns, who, notwithſtanding they 
had united their forces by ſea, were not able to fat out 
a naval armament ſuperior to that of the Dutch. The 
Engliſh and Dutch fought like people accuſtomed to. 
diſpute the empire of the ſea with each * 
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This battle, which was fought near Solebay, June 
laſted a whole day. Ruyter, who made the * 2 
ſignal for beginning the engagement, attack- oy 
ed the Engliſh admirals ſhip, in which was the duke 
of York, the king's brother. De Ruyter gained all the 
glory of this ſingle combat“; the duke of York. was 
obliged to go on board another ſhip, and never faced 
the Dutch admiral afterwards. The French ſquadron, 
conſiſting of thirty ſhips, had little ſhare in this action; 
and ſo deciſive was the fortune of this day, that it put 
the coaſt of Holland out of danger. 

After this battle de Ruyter, notwichſtanding the 
fears and contradictions of his countrymen, conveyed 
the fleet from the Eaſt-Indies fafe into the Texel ; thus 
defending and enriching his country on one fide, while 
ſhe was falling, overwhelmed with ruin, on. the other. 
The Dutch even kept up their trade, and no colours 
but theirs were to be ſeen in the Indian ſegs. One 
day the French conſul telling the king of Perſia, that 
his maſter, Lewis XIV. had conquered almoſt all 
Holland; How can that be, (replied the monarch) 
when there is now in the port of Ormus twenty Dutch 


| ſhips for one French?“ 


he prince of Orange, however, had the ambition 
of being a good citizen, He made an offer to the ſtate 
of the revenues of his poſts, and of all his private for- 
tune, towards the ſupport of the common cauſe. He 
overflowed all the paſſes by which the French could 
penetrate into the reſt of the country. By his prompt 
and. ſecret negotiations he raiſed the emperor, the em- 
pire, the Spaniſh council, and the government of Flan- 
ders, from their lethargy : he even diſpoſed the Engliſh 
court to liſten to peace, In a word, is had enter- 
ed Holland only in May, and by the month of July all 
Europe was in confederacy againſt him. 

| | Monterey, 


There could be no glory loſt on either fide ;; for the duke did 
not quit his ſhip until ſhe was diſabled, and de Ruyter declared that 
this was the moſt obſtinate of two and thirty actions, in which 
he had been engaged. | 
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Monterey, governor of Flanders, ſent a few regiments 
rivately to the aſſiſtance of the United Provinces. 
he emperor Leopold's council likewiſe diſpatched 

Montecuculi, at the head of twenty thouſand men; 
and the elector of Brandenbourg took the field with 
twenty-five thouſand troops, whom he kept in his own 
pay. 

July, The king now quitted his army, as there 

1672. were no more conqueſts to be made in a coun- 

try that was overflowed. It was even become 
difficult to keep the provinces which had been conquer- 
ed. Lewis, Jcfirous to ſecure the glory he had ac- 
quired, contented himſelf with having taken ſuch a 
number of towns in the ſpace of two months; and leav- 
ing Turenne and 2 to finiſh the war, he re- 
turned to St. Germains about the middle of the ſummer, 
to enjoy his triumphs. But while his ſubjects were 
every where erecting monuments of his conqueſts, the 
— of Europe were at work to ſnatch them out of 
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HotitanD evacuated, The FRANCHE Courrs 
conquered a ſecond Time. 


E think it neceſſary to advertiſe thoſe who may 
read this work, that they are to remember it is 
nat a bare relation of campaigns, but rather an hiſtory 
of the manners of mankind. There are already a ſuth- 
cient number of books filled with the minute particulars 
of military actions, and details of human rage and mi- 
ſery. The deſign of this eſſay is to deſcribe the prin- 
cipal characters of theſe revolutions, and to remove the 
multitude of trifling facts, in order to ſet to view thoſe 
only which are conſiderable, and (if it is poſſible) the 
ſpirit by which they were actuated. | | 
France was at that time in the zenith of her glory. 
The names of her generals impreſſed veneration. Her 
miniſters 


, 


| governor of Flan 
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miniſters were regarded as geniuſes ſuperior to the coun. 
ſellors of other princes; and Lewis XIV. ſeemed almoſt 
the only king in Europe. As to the emperor Leopold, 
he never appeared with his armies. Charles II. king of 
Spain, ſon to Philip IV. was as yet a child ; and the 
king of England ſhewed no activity but in the purſuit 
of his pleaſures. 

The princes of Europe and their miniſters were all 
guilty of great blunders. England acted againſt the 
common principles of reaſon in joining with France to 
to aggrandize a power which it was her intereſt to 
weaken. | 

The emperor, the empire, and the king of Spain's 
council, committed ſtill a greater error in not oppoſing 
this torrent in the beginning; and even Lewis himſelt 
was as blameable as any ot them, for not rapidly pur- 
ſuing conqueſts which were ſo eaſily made. Conde and 
Turenne were for demoliſhing the greateſt part of the 
fortified places taken from the Dutch, alledging, that 
ſtates were not to be taken by garriſons but by armies ; 
and that, keeping one or two ſtrong holds only for a 
retreat, "they ought to proceed immediately to complete 
the conqueſt of the whole country. Louvois, on the 
contrary, was for making every place a garriſon or for- 
treſs. This was his peculiar genius, and it was like- 
wiſe the king's own taſte. Louvois had by this means 
more empioyments in his diſpoſal, and encreaſed his 
miniſterial influences; beſides, he took a pride in 
thwarting the two greateſt captains of the age. Lewis 
implicitly believed what he ſaid, by which he was de- 
ceived, as he afterwards acknowledged He let flip 
the opportunity of entering the capital of Holland ; he 
weakened his army by dividing it into too many places, 
and gave the enemy breathing time. The hiſtory of the 
greateſt princes is frequently a narrative of human 
errors. | 

After the king had quitted the army, affairs took a 
different turn, Turenne was obliged to march into 
Weſtphalia to oppoſe the Imperialiſts. Monterey, the 

; whom the Spaniſh council were 
afraid of countenancing openly, reintorced the prince of 
Orange's 
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Orange's ſmall army with about ten thouſand. men, by 
which the 7 4 found himſelf ſtrong enough to make 
head againf{ the French till the winter, It was doing a 

deal to be able to hold fortune in ſuſpence. At 
ength winter came on, and covered the overflowed 
country of Holland with ice. Luxembourg, who com- 
manded in Utrecht, carried on a new kind of war, to 
which the French themſelves were ftrangers, and threw 
the Dutch into a freſh dilemma, as terrible as any thing 
they had yet experienced. 

One night he gets together near twelve thouſand foot 
ſoldiers, drawn from the neighbouring garriſons ; and 
having ordered every man to be furniſhed with a pair of 
ſkates, he puts himſelf at their head, and begins his march 
over the ice towards Leyden and the Hague : a thaw 
comes on, which ſaves the Hague ; and his little army, 
ſurrounded by the waters, knowing no longer which 
way to go, and being deſtitute of proviſions, was on the 
ous of periſhing. There was a narrow and mudd 

yke, where hardly four men could walk A + 4 
which he was obliged to march over before he could 

t back to Utrecht; and there was no way to get at 

is dyke but by attacking a fort which ſeemed impreg- 
nable without artillery ; and had thoſe who were in it 
defended it but for a fingle day, the French army muſt. 
inevitably have periſhed with hunger and fatigue. Luxem- 
bourg now looked upon himſelf as loſt ; but the ſame 
good fortune which had preſerved the Hague, ſaved his 
army, through the cowardice of the commandant of the 
fort, who — his poſt without the leaſt reaſon. 
There are a thouſand events in war, as in civil life, which 
are altogether incomprehenſible, and this was of the 
number. This expedition was productive of nothing 
but a piece of cruelty, which rendered the French name 
completely odious in this country. Bodegrave and 
Suvamerdam, two conſiderable villages, each well peo- 
pled, and as large as ſame of our middling towns, were 


2 up to the ſoldiery for plunder, as a reward for the 
atigues they had — * They immediately ſet 
fire to both towns, and indulged themſelves by the light 
of the flames in all exceſſes of debauchery and * 
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It is ſurpriſing that the common ſoldiers among the 
French can be ſo barbarous, ſeeing they are commanded 
by ſuch a prodigious number of officers, who have with 
juſtice the reputation of being as humane as they are 
brave. The ſacking of theſe two places were ſo exag- 
gerated, that I myſelf, above forty years afterwards, ſaw 
ſome Dutch books, in which children were taught to 
read, where this affair was recapitulated, in order 
to inſpire the rifing generations with an hatred to the 
French. 
In the mean time the king cut out work 
for the cabinets of all Europe, by his negocia- 1673 
tions. He gained over the duke of Hanover. 
The elector of Brandenbourg, in entering into the war, 
had made a treaty which he ſoon broke. There was 
not a court in Germany where Lewis had not ſome pen- 
fioners. By his emiffaries in Hungary he — the 
troubles of that province, which had been ſeverely treat- 
ed by the emperor's council He laviſhed great ſums 
on Charles II. of England, to engage him to declare war 
once more againſt the Dutch, notwithſtanding the out- 
cries and murmurs of all his ſubjects, who were filled with 
indignation at being made tools to raiſe the French 
king's greatneſs, which it was their intereſt and defire 
to humble. In a word, Lewis diſturbed all Europe by 
his arms and negociations ; but atter all, he could not 
prevent the emperor, the empire; and Spain, from jcin- 
ing the Dutch, and publicly declaring war againſt him, 
He had ſo far changed the courſe of things, that the 
Dutch, who were his natural allies, were become friends 
to Spain. The emperor Leopold ſent his ſuccours flow- 
ly; but he ſhewed great animoſity againſt the French. 
It is reported, that as he was going to Egra to fee the 
troops, which were there aſſembled, he took the ſacra- 
ment upon the road, and that after having communicat- 
ed, he took a crucifix in his hand, and called God to 
witneſs to the juſtice of his cauſe. This action would 
have done very well in the time of the cruſades; how- 
ever, the emperor's invocation did not in the leaſt flop 
the progreſs of the French king's arms. 
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It ſoon appeared how greatly his marine was improv- 
ed. Inſtead of thirty ſhips, which had been ſent the 
year before to join the Engliſh fleet, he now ſent forty, 
without reckoning fire-ſhips. The ſea-officers had 
learnt from the Engliſh the judicious manner of working 
their ſhips in their engagements with the Dutch. The 
duke of York, afterwards king James H. was the perſon 
who firſt invented the method of giving orders in a naval 
fight, by the different diſpoſitions and motions of flags. 
Till that time the French did not know how to draw up 
a fleet in line of battle. All their experience conſiſted 
in fighting ſhip to ſhip, without knowing how to make 
a number move in concert, or to imitate at ſea the evo- 
lutions of armies on ſhore, whoſe ſeveral different corps 
mutually ſuſtain and aſſiſt each other. In this they re- 
ſembled the Romans, who in one year's time learnt the 
art of fighting at ſea from the Carthaginians, and ſoon 
became equal to their maſters. 

The vice-admiral D*'Etree, and his ſecond in com- 
mand, Martel, did honour to the induſtry of the French 
nation, in three ſucceſſive ſea-engagements; which were 

fought in the month of June, between the 

1673 Dutch fleet and the combined ſquadrons of 

France and England. Admiral de Ruyter 
was more admired than ever in theſe three engagements. 
D'Etree in a letter to Colbert, expreſſed himſelf in theſe 
terms; I would willingly have died to purchaſe the 
glory which de Ruyter has acquired.” DYEtree deſerv- 
ed that Ruyter ſhould have ſaid the ſame by him. In 
ſhort, the valour and conduct were ſo equal on both 
fides, that it remained doubtful which had the vic- 


tory. 

| Tok having thus made ſeamen of his French ſub- 
jects, through the diligence of Colbert, improved the art 
of war at land by the induſtry of Vauban. He went in 
perſon to lay ſiege to Maeſtricht, at the time that theſe 
three naval battles were fought. Maeſtricht was the 
key of the Low Countries and the United Provinces. 
The place was prodigiouſly ſtrong, and defended by an 
intrepid governor, named Farjaux, a Frenchman * 
birth, who had gone into the Spaniſh ſervice, and af- 
| terwards 
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terwards into the Dutch. The garriſon conſiſted of ſive 
hundred men. Vauban, who had the direction of the 
ſiege, made uſe for the firſt time of the parallel lines, 
which were invented by the Italian engineers in the ſer- 
vice of the Turks at the ſiege of Candia. To theſe he 
added the places d armes, or parade of arms, which is 
made in the trenches, for ranging the troops in order of 
battle, and better rallying them in caſe of ſallies trom the 
beſieged. Lewis, in this fiege, ſhewed himielf more 
ſtrict and aſſiduous than he had ever yet done. By his 
example he accuſtomed his ſubjects to endure labour 
patiently, who had hitherto been accuſed as a nation 
which had only an impetuous courage, that June 
is ſoon exhauſted by fatigues. Maeſtricht 6 29s 
ſurrendered after a week's ſiege. 1973. 
The defire of eſtabliſhing ſtrict military diſcipline 
among his troops, carried him rather to an exceſs of ſe- 
verity. The prince of Orange at firſt had only a few 
officers without emulation, and ſoldiers. without cou- 
rage, to oppoſe the rapid conqueſts of the French arms, 
and therefore was obliged to employ the utmoſt rigour 
in training them, and to hang every one who quitted his 
poſt. The king likewiſe made uſe of puniſhments. 
The firſt place he loſt, a very brave officer name Du 
Pas, gave up Naerden to the prince of Orange. It is 
true, he held out the place only four days ; but he did 
not give it up till after an obſtinate engagement of five 
hours upon bad works, and to prevent a general aſſault, 
which it would have been impoſſible for him to have 
ſuſtained with a weak and diſpirited garriſon. The 
king, incenſed at this firſt affront which his arms had 
received, ordered Du Pas to be led through Utrecht by 
the common hangman, with a ſhovel in his hand, and to 
have his ſword broke before his face. This ignomini- 
ous treatment was perhaps not altogether neceſſary, as 
the French officers have too nice a ſenſe of honour to 
need being governed by the fear of diſgrace. It is to be 
obſerved, that according to the tenor of his commiſſion, 
the governor of a fortreſs is obliged to ſtand three aſ- 
faults ; but this is one of thoſe laws which are hardly 
ever put in force. | | 
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But not all the king's diligence, Vauban's genius 
Louvois's ftrit vigilance, the — and great mi- 
li ience of Turenne, nor the active intrepidi 
re does. ve of Conde, were ſufficient to repair the f t 
which had been committed in keeping ſuch a number of 
places, weakening the army, and miſſing the opportuni- 
ty of taking Amſterdam. 

The prince of Conde in vain attempted to penetrate 
into the heart of Holland, which was all under water. 
Turenne could neither prevent the junction of Monte- 
cuculi with the prince of Orange, nor hinder the latter 

from making himſelf maſter of the town of 

Nov. Bonn. The Biſhop of Munfter, who had 

1673 ſworn the deſtruction of the ſtates-general, was 

himſelf attacked by them. | 

The Engliſh parliament obliged its king to enter ſeri- 
ouſly into a treaty of peace, and to ceaſe being the mer- 


inſtrument of aggrandizing France. And now the 


cenary 
French were obliged to evacuate the three Dutch pro- 
vinces with as much precipitation as they had conquered 
them; but not till they had made them pay dearly for 
their deliverance. The intendant Robert had raiſed, in 
the angle province of Utrecht in one year, no leſs than 
ſixteen hundred and ſixty- eight thouſand florins. So 
was their hurry to evacuate the country which they 
ad over-run with ſuch rapidity, that twenty-eight thou- 
ſand Dutch priſoners were reſtored at a crown per man. 
The triumphal arch of St. Denis's gate, and the other 
monuments of Lewis's conqueſts, were hardly finiſhed, 
when thoſe conqueſts were already abandoned. Dur- 
ing the courſe of this invaſion, the Dutch had the ho- 
nour of diſputing the empire of the ſea, and the dexteri- 
ty to remove the theatre of the war out of their own 
country. Lewis XIV. was conſidered throughout Eu- 
rope as one who had enjoyed the glory of a tranſient 
triumph with too much precipitation and pride. The 
fruits of this expedition were, that he had a bloody war 
to ſu againſt the united forces of the Empire, — 
and Holland ; ſaw himfelf abandoned by England, and 
at length by the biſhop of Munſter, ang even the elec- 
tor of Cologne; and left the countries, he had in- 
vaded, 
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vaded, and was compelled to quit, more hated than 
admired. 

The king maintained his ground alone againſt all the 
enemies he had drawn upon him. The foreſight of his 
adminiſtration, and the — of his kingdom, appear- 
ed to a much greater advantage, when he had ſo many 
combined powers and great generals to defend him- 
ſelf againſt, than even when he took French Flan- 
ders in a party of pleaſure, and Franche-Comte, and one 
half of Holland, from a defenceleſs enemy. 

It now appeared how great an advantage an abſolute 
ſovereign, whoſe finances are well managed, has over all 
other kings. He at one and the ſame time furniſhed 
Turenne with an army of twenty-three thouſand men, 
againſt the Imperialiſts; Conde, with one of forty thou- 
ſand, againſt the prince of Orange; and a body of troops 
were ſtationed on the borders of Rouſſillon. A fleet of 
tranſports, full of ſoldiers, was ſent to carry the war 
among the Spaniards, even to the gates of Meſſina; 
while he himſelf marched in perſon to ſubdue the 
Franche-Comte a ſecond time. In a word, he at once 
defended himſeli, and attacked his enemies on every ſide. 

As ſoon as he began his expedition againſt the Fran- 
che-Comtè, the ſuperiority of his adminiſtration ſhewed 
itſelf in the fulleſt manner. It was neceflary to bring 
over, or at leaſt to amuſe, the Swiſs nation, who are as 
formidable as poor, are always in arms, jealous to an ex- 
ceſs of their liberty, invincible on their own frontiers, 
and who already began to murmur and take umbrage 
at ſeeing Lewis a ſecond time in their neighbourhood. 
The emperor and the court of Spain warmly ſolicited 
the thirteen cantons to grant a free paſſage to their 
troops, who were going to the affiſtance of the Franche- 
Comte, which had been left defenceleſs by the negli- 
gence of the Spaniſh miniſtry ; but the emperor and the 
Spaniard were only laviſh in arguments and entreaties. 
The French king, on the contrary, by a million of 
livres in ready money, and the aſſurance of fix hundred 
thouſand more, prevailed on thoie people to do as he 
pleaſed. They refuſed to grant a paſſage to the Spaniſh 
2 Lewis, accompanied by his brother and the 
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great Conde's fon, laid ſiege to Beſangon, He was fon 
of this part of war, which he underſtood perfectly wel], 
and left the care of the campaign to Conde and Tu- 
renne. Beſides, he never laid ſiege toa town without being 
morally ſure of taking it. Louvois made ſuch excellent 
preparations, the troops were ſo well found in every 
thing; Vauban, who had almoſt always the direction 
of the ſieges, was ſo great a maſter in the art of reducing 
places, that the king was ſecure of his reputation. Vau- 
ban directed the attacks againſt Beſangon, which was 
taken in nine days; and, at the end of fix weeks, all 
Franche-Comte ſubmitted to the king. It has ever ſince 
remained in the hands of France, and ſeems to be for 
ever annexed to it, a monument of the weakneſs of the 
Auftro-Spaniſh miniſtry, and of the vigour of that of 
Lewis XIV. | 


C- 23-38: Keel. 


The glorious Campaign and Death cf Marsnai 
TurEnaNcC. 


HILE the king was proceeding in the ecnqueſt 

of the Franche.Comte, with that rapidity, eaſe, 
and glory, which ſeemed inſeparably annexed to his arms 
Turenne, who was only defending the frontiers towards 
the Rhine, diſplayed all that was great and conſummate 
in the art of war. Our eſteem for men is generally mea- 
ſured by the difficulties they ſurmount ; and this it was 
that gained Turenne ſuch great reputation in this cam- 


aign. 

2 In the firſt place, he made a long and haſty 
June march, paſſed the Rhine at * ©} 
1674 marched all night to Sintzheim, which he 

took by ſtorm, and at the ſame time attacked 
and routed the emperor's genera], Caprara, and the old 
duke of Lorrain, Charles IV. a prince who had ſpent his 
life in loſing his dominions and raiſing troops; and _ 
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had lately joined his little army to a — of the 
emperor's. Turenne, after having defeated him, 
purſued him, and routed his cavalry at Ladim- 
bourg ; from thence he, by haſty marches, came up 
with the prince of Bournonville, another of the imperi- 
al generals, who was only waiting for freſh troops, to 


open himſelf a way into Alſace. Turenne prevented 


him from being joined by theſe troops, attacked him, 
and obliged him to quit the field of battle. 

The empire now afſembled all its forces againſt him : 
ſeventy thouſand Germans occupicd Alſace, and block- 
ed up the towns of Briſſac and Philipſburg. Turenne's 
army did not conſiſt at moſt of above twenty thouſand 
effective men; but having received a ſmall rein: orce- 
ment of cavalry from the prince of Conde, 
who was then in Flanders, he croſſes the Dec. 
mountains covered with ſnow, marches thro' 1674. 
Tarenne, and Bedfort, enters Upper Alſace, 
and appears in the midit of the enemy's quarters, who 
thought him lying inactive in Lorraine, and looked up- 
on the campaign as already finiſhed. He beat up the 
2 at Malhauſen that reſiſted, and made two thou 
and of them priſoners. He then marched to Colmar, 
where the elector of Brandenburg, who was called the 
great elector, and was at that time general of the ar- 
mies of the empire, had his head-quarters, and came up- 
on him juſt as he and the reſt of the princes and general 
officers were going to fit down to dinner. They had 
hardly ume to eſcape, and in one inſtant the country was 
covered with the flying. 

Turenne, who thought he had done nothing, vrhile 
there was any thing leit to be done, lay in wait near 
Turkheim, for a party of the enemy's foot, who were to 


march that way. He had choſen ſo advantageous a paſs, 


that he was certain of ſucceſs: accordingly he 
entirely defeated this body. In ſhort, this Jan. 5, 
army of ſeventy thouſand men was beaten 1675. 
and diſperſed almoſt without any great battle. 
Alſace fell into the king's hand, and the generals of the 
empire were obliged to repaſs the Rhine. 

M 2 All 
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All theſe actions, following ſo faſt upon one anorher, 
conducted with ſo much art, managed with ſuch pati- 
ence, and executed with as much promptitude, were 
cqually admired by France and her enemies. But Tu- 
renne's reputation received a conſiderable addition, 
when it was known that all he had done in this cam- 
paign had been done without the conſent of the court, 
and even againſt the repeated orders ſent to him by Lou- 
vois, in the king's name. It was not the leaſt inſtance of 
Turenne's courage, nor the leaſt memorable exploit of 
this campaign, thus to oppoſe the powerful Louvois, and 
take upon himſelf the conſequences, in defiance of the 
outcries of the court, his maſter's orders, and the hatred 
of the miniſtry. 

It is certain, that thoſe, who had more humanity than 
eſteem for military exploits, were greatly diſpleaſed at 
this glorious campaign; which was as much diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the miſeries of the private people, as by the great 
deeds of Turenne. After the battle of Sintzheim he 
laid waſte with fire and ſword the Palatinate, a level and 
ſertile country, full of rich cities and villages : and the 
eleftor-palatine, from his caſtle of Manheim, beheld 
two cities and twenty-five villages burnt before his eyes. 
This unhappy prince, in the firſt emocions of his rage, 
wrote a letter to T'urenne, filled with the bittereſt te- 
proaches, and defying him to fingle combat. Turenne 
having ſent this letter to the king, who forbade him to 
accept the challenge, he made no other return to the 
eleftor's reproaches and dehance than an empty compli- 
ment, which ſignified nothing. This was agreeable to 
the general behaviour and ſtile of Turenne, who 
always expreſſed himſelf in a cool and ambiguous 
manner. 

He, in the ſame cold blood, deſtroyed the ovens, 
and burnt all the corn-fields in Alſace, to prevent the 
enemy from finding ſubſiſtence, He afterwards per- 
mitted his cavalry to ravage Lorraine, where they com- 
mitted ſuch diſorders, that the intendant, who, on his 
fide, laid waſte that province with his pen, wrote to de- 
fire the marſhal to put a ſtop to the exceſles of the ſol- 
diery ; who always replied coolly, © I ſhall take —_— 
0 
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of it in the orders“ Turenne was better pleaſed to be 
eſteemed the father of the men who were entruſted to 
his care, than of the people who, according to the rules 
of war, are always the victims. All the evil he did ſecm- 
ed neceſſary : his reputation covered every thing ; and, 
beſides, the ſeventy thouſand Germans, whom he pre- 
vented from entering France, would have done more 
miſchief there than he did in Alſace, Lorraine, and the 
Palatinate. 

The prince of Conde, on his fide, fought a battle in 
Flanders, which was much more bloody than all the 
victories of the viſcount Turenne, though it proved 
neither ſo fortunate nor decifive ; or rather becauſe he 
had abler generals and better troops to encounter. Thi; 
was the battle of Senef. The marquis of Feuquieres in- 
filts that it ſhould be called only a fight; becaule it was 
nat an action between two armies drawn up in battle- 
array, and that the corps were not all engaged; but it 
cms generally agreed to give the title ct battle this 
kat and bloody day. It is alway: the ihpertimce of an 
affair which determines its appellation. Had tarce 
thouſand men, ranged in battle-array, been engaged 
with each other, and even all their different corps been 
in action, it would have been only called a fight. 

The prince of Conde, who was to keep the field 
with only forty-five thouſand men, againſt the prince of 
Orange with upwards of fixty thouſand, waited for the 
enemy's army to paſs a defile at Senef, near Mons, and 
fell upon a part of the rear- guard, compoſed of Spani- 
ards, over whom he gained a conſiderable advantage. 
The prince of Orange was blamed for not having taken 
ſufficient precaution in paſſing through this defile ; but 
every one admired the dexterous manner in which he re- 
paired this accident; and Conde himſelf was cenſured 
tor attempting to renew the fight againit an enemy fo 
ftrongly entrenched. The combat was renewed three 
different times, The two generals, in this medley of 
errors and great deeds, equally diſtinguiſhed — s foe 
by their preſence of mind and courage. Of all the bat- 
tles in which the great Conde had been engaged, there 
was no one in which he hazarded his own lite and that 
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of his ſoldiers ſo much as in this. After having ſuſtained 
three bloody attacks, he was for attempting the fourth, 
The prince of Conde, ſaid one of the officers who 
was there preſent, ſeemed to be the only perſon who had 
an inclination for fighting.” What was moſt remarkable in 
this action was, that both armies, after having ſtood the 
inolt obſtinate and bloody engagement, were ſeized with 
3 ſudden panic in the night time, and took to flight. 
The rext day they retreated, without either fide having 
kept the ficld of battle, or claimed the victory; both be- 
ing equally weakened and defeated. There were about 
{even thouſand killed, and five thouſand made priſoners, 
on the fide of the French; and the enemy's loſs was 
nearly equal. This uſeleſs carnage prevented either 
army from undertaking any thing of moment againſt the 
other: but the appearance of advantage was at that time 
ſo neceſſary, that the prince of Orange, in order to make 
the world believe that he had gained the victory, laid 
ſiege to Oudenarde ; however, the prince of Conde 
ſon ſhewed that he had not loſt the battle, by oblig- 
ing kim to raiſe the fiege, and purſuing him in his re- 
teat, 

It was equally the praftiee with the French and the 
alics, ta oblerve the idle ceremony of giving public 
tanks tor a vittery they had not gained: a cuſtom 
citabliſhed ro keep up the ſpirit of the populace, who 
muſt always be deceived. 

Tarenne, with his little army, continued to make ſome 
progreſs in Germany, by the mere efforts of his military 
genius. The council of Vienna not daring to truſt any 
longer the fate of the empire to princes who had made 
ſo bad a defence, once more delivered the command of 
its armies to general Montecucali, the ſame who had 
defeated the Turks in the battle of St. Gothard, and 
who, in ſpite of the endeavours of Turenne, and Condé, 
had effected a junction with the prince of Orange, and 
checked the career of Lewis's conqueſts, after he had re- 
duced three of the ſeven United Provinces. , 

It his been elſewhere remarked, that the empire has 
been frequently indebted to Italy for itz greateſt * 

rals. 
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rals. This country, though in a ſtate of declenſion and 
flavery, ſtill produces men who put us in mind of what 
it has once been. Montecuculi was the only perſon fit 
to be oppoſed to Turenne. They had both brought 
war to an art. They ſpent four months in following 
and obſerving each other in their marches and encamp- 
ments, which were held in greater eſteem by the French 
and German officers, than even victorics. Each ot them 
judged what his adverſary had in view, by the very ſteps 
which he himſclf would have taken onthe ſame occaſion, 
and they were ſeldom deceived. They oppoicd each 
other with perſeverance, cunning, and activity. Art laſt 
they were on the point of coming to an engagement, 
and ſtaking their reputations on the fate of a, 
battle near the village of Saltzbach, when Tu- July 27. 
renne was killed by a cannon-ball, as he was WW 4 
going to fix upon a place for erecting a battery. Every 
one is acquainted with the particulars of this great man's 
death; but we cannot retrain from rep:atirg ſome of 
the principal circumftances of an event which continues 
to be ſpoken of to this day. There is one indeed which 
it is hardly poflible to repeat too often. The fame ball 
which deprived Turenne of his life carried off the arm 
of St. Hilaire, licutenant-general of the artillery, whoſe 
fon throwing himfclf down by his ſide in a flood of tears, 
Weep not for me, ſaid that brave officer, but for that 
great man,” pointing to Turenne. Theſe words are 
equal to any thing that hiſtory has conſecrated as moſt 
heroic, and form the worthieſt eulogium of the great Tu- 
renne. It is very ſeldom that in a deſpotic government, 
where every one is wholly taken up with his own pri- 
vate concern, thoſe who have ſerved their country die 
regretted : nevertheleſs, Turenne was lamented both by 
his own ſoldiers and the people, Louvois was the only 
one who rejoiced at his death. Every one knows that 
the king cauſed the greateſt honours to be paid to his 
memory; and that he was interred at St. Denis, as the 
conſtable du Gueſclin had been, to whom the public 
voice declares him as much ſuperior, as the age he lived 
in was ſuperior to that of the conſtable's. 
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Turenne had not always been ſucceſsful in the field. 
He had been beaten at Mariendal, Retel, and Cambrai; 
he had likewiſe been guilty of ſome faults, and was fo 
much the great man as to own them. He had never 
gained very ftriking victories, nor fought any of thoſe 
pitched battles which decide the fate of one or the other 
nation ; but by always repairing his defeats, and doing 
a great deal with a little, he paſſed for the ableſt gene- 
ral in Europe, in an age when the art of war was better 
underſtood than ever it had been. In like manner, 
though he had been accuſed of having deſerted his party 
in the civil wars, and that, when almoſt fixty years of 
age, he had ſuffered love to make him reveal a fecret of 
ſtate, and that he exerciſed ſome unneceſſary barbarities 
in the Palatinate, yet he ſtill preſerved the character of 
an upright, prudent, and honeſt man; becauſe his vir- 
rues and great talents, which were peculiar to himſelf, 
made the world forget thoſe weakneſſes and failings 
which were common to him with the reſt of mankind. 
It we were to compare him to any one, we might ven- 
ture to ſay, that of all the generals of paſt ages, Gon- 
ſalvo de Cordova, ſurnamed the Great Captain, was 
the perſon whom he came the neareſt in reſemblance 
to. 
He was born a proteſtant ; but in 1688 he embraced 
the Roman-catholic religion. It was not ſuppoſed, by 
cither proteſtant or philoſopher, that this change was the 
effect of mere perſuaſion only, in a warrior and a ſtateſ- 
man, of fifty years old, who ſtill kept miſtreſſes. It was 
well known that Lewis XIV. when he created him 
marſhal-general of his armies, ſpoke to him in theſe yery 
words, which we find related by Peliſſon in his letters, 
and others: I wiſh you would lay me under an obli- 
gation of doing more for you.” Theſe words (according to 
theſe writers) might, together with time, have been the 
means of bringing about this converſion. The place of 
conſtable might perhaps have entered into an ambitious 
mind; it is alſo poſſible that this converſion might be 
fincere. The human heart frequently unites politics, 
ambition, religious ſentiments, and amorous weakneſſes; 
but the catholics, who triumphed in this change, would 

never 
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never be perſuaded that the great ſou! of Turenne was 
capable of double-dealing. 

The turn which affairs took in Alſace immediately 
after the death of Turenne, made his loſs more ſenſi- 
bly felt. Montecuculi, who had for three months been 
kept on the other fide of the Rhine by the abilities of 
the French general, paſſed that river the inſtant he 
knew he had no longer Turenne to fear; he then fell 
upon a part of the army, which remained thunderſtruck 
with its loſs, under the command of the two licutenant- 
generals, de Lorges and Vauban. Though the French 
defended themſelves with great valour, they could not 
hinder the Imperialiſts from penetrating into Alſace, 
from whence Turenne had always kept them at a diſ- 
tance. | 
The army not only ſtood in need of a leader to'con- 
duct it, but alſo to retrieve the late defeat which had 
happened to marſhal de Crequi, a man of an enterpri- 
ſing genius, capable at once of the nobleſt and raſheſt 
actions, and equally dangerous to his country and its 
enemies. He had lately, through his own , 
fault, been beaten at Conſarbruck, and his S * 
little army routed and cut to pieces by a 75 
body of twenty thouſand Germans, who were lay ing 
fiege to Triers. Hardly a fourth part of his troops e- 
ſcaped. After this accident, he marched with the ut. 
moſt precipitation thro? a thouſand dangers, and threw 
himſelf into Triers, which he defended with the great- 
eſt valour; whereas he ſhould have ſuccoured it by « 
prudent management. He reſolved to bury himſelf in 
the ruins of the place, before.he would give it up; and, 
even when a breach was made practicable, he {till con- 
tinued to hold out. The garriſon began to murmur at 
this obſtinacy ; and one captain Bois-Jourdan, who was 
at the head of the mutincers, repaired to the breach, 
and propoſed a capitulation. Never was cowardice 
carried on with ſo much boldneſs; he threatened to kill 
the marſhal, unleſs he would fign the capitulation : 
Crequi upon this retires, with ſome officers who re- 
mained faithful to him, to a neighbouring church, and 
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choſe rather to be a priſoner at diſcretion than to ca- 
pitulate. 

To recruit the great loſs of- men which the kingdom 
had ſuſtained by ſo many ſieges and battles, Lewis XIV. 
was adviſed not to confine himſelf to the uſual levies 
from among the militia, but to iſſue his orders for aſ- 
ſembling the ban and arriere- ban. By an ancient cuſ- 
tom, Which is now laid afide, all thoſe that held lands 
in fee, were obliged to ſerve their lords paramount in 
the wars, at their own expence, and to continue in 
arms for a certain number of days, This ſervice was 


one of the principal laws of our barbarous nations. - 


Things are at preſent on a very different footing in 
Europe ; every kingdom now raiſes ſoldiers, who are 
kept in conſtant pay, and form a regular and diſci- 
plined body. 

Lewis XIII. had once, during his reign, aſſembled 


the nobility of his kingdom; Lewis XIV. now follow- 


ed his example. The body of nobility took the field 
under the command of the marquis, afterwards marſhal 
of Rochefort, and marched to the frontiers of Flanders, 
and from thence to the borders of Germany ; but this 
body was neither conſiderable in its numbers, nor uſe- 


zul in its operations, nor indeed could be rendered ſo. 


The gentlemen who bad a military turn, and were fit 
or ſervice, had all commiſſions in the army; thoſe, 
whom age or diſcontent had kept at home, remained 


there; and the reſt, who were employed in improving 


their eſtates, came with repugnance, to the number of 
about four thouſand. In ſhort, they were far from 
having the appearance of military troops. They were 
all differently mounted and accoutred, void of expe- 
rience, ignorant of diſcipline, and either incapable or 
averſe to regular ſervice ; ſo that they cauſed only con- 
tuſion, und were for ever laid aſide. This was the laſt 
trace of ancient chivalry which appeared in our regular 
armies, of which thoſe armies were formerly compoſed, 
end which, though poſſeſſed of all the courage natural 
to their nation, never fought well. | 

Turcnne dead, Crequi beaten and a priſoner, Triers 
taken, and Montecuculi laying all Alſace under contri- 
butions, 


. o 
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s butions, the king thought that the prince of Conde 

alone was able to revive the drooping ſpirits of the army, 
1 diſcouraged by the death of Turenne. Conde left mar- 
ſhal Luxemburg to ſupport the French arms in Flan- 
ders, and haſtened to check the progreſs of Montecu- 
culi. On this occaſion, he ſhewed as much coldneſs as 
he had done impetuoſity at Senef; and, with a genius 
which conformed itſelf to every _ he diſplayed the 
ſame art as Turenne had done. By two 
encampments only, he ſtopt the progreſs 9 oe. 
of the German army, and obliged Mon- 75. 
tecuculi to raiſe the ſieges of Haguenau and Saverne. 
After this campaign, which was indeed leſs brilliant, 
but more eſteemed, than that of the Senef, this prince 
no longer appeared in the charafter of a warrior. He 
was deſirous of having his ſon appointed to the com- 
mand in his ſtead, and offered to aſſiſt him with his 
advice; but the king did not chuſe to have either 
young, men or princes for generals ; it was even not 
without reluctance that he had employed the prince of 
Conde, who owed his being at the head of the army 
to Louvois's jealouſy of Turenne, as much as to his 
own great reputation. 

The prince retired to Chantilly, and rarely came to 
Verſailles, to ſee his glory eclipſed in a place where the 
courtier regards only favour. During the remainder of 
his life, he was greatly tormented with the gout; but 
he conſoled himſelf in the midſt of his anguiſh and diſ- 
grace, by the converſation of men of genius of all kinds, 
with which France then abounded. He was truly wor- 
thy of their acquaintance, being himſelf acquainted 
with molt of the arts and ſciences in which they excel- 
led. Ile ſtill continued the object of admiration, even 
in his retirement; till at length that devouring fire, 
which had in his youth made him the impetuous hero, 
and ſubject to a number of paſſions, having by degrees 
_ conſumed the vigour of a body, which was by nature 

formed rather active than * he experienced a total 
decay before his time; and his mind growing as weak 
as his body, nothing of the great Conde remained dur- 
ing the two laſt years of his life. He died in the year 

| 1680. 
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1680. Montecuculi retired from the emperor's ſervice 
much about the time that the great Conde reſigned the 
command of the armies of France. 


C HAP. CLXXVI. 


From the Death of TuaxzxxE to the Peace of 
NiMEGUEN, in 1678. 


Otwithſtanding Turenne was dead, and the 

prince of Conde withdrawn from the army, the 
king fill continued the war againſt the emperor, the 
Spaniards, and the Dutch, with as much ſucceſs as be- 
fore. He had a number of officers who had been train- 
ed up under theſe great men; he had Louvois, who 
was as good as a general to him, becauſe, by his ready 
foreſight, he furniſhed the generals with means of un- 
dertaking every thing they defired ; and the troops, b 
a long ſeries of victories, retained that ardour, which 
the preſence of a monarch, ever fortunate in his under- 
takings, had inſpired them with. 

During the courſe of this war, he in perſon took 
Conde », Bouchain 1, Valenciennes , and Cambray. | 
He was accuſed by ſome, of having been afraid to 
engage the prince of Orange, who, at the fiege of 
Bouchain, preſented himſelf with an army of fifty 
thouſand men, in order to relieve the place. The 

rince of Orange was likewiſe reproached with not 
| 6 given battle to Lewis, when he might have done 
it; for ſuch is the fate of kings and generals, that they 
are always blamed for what they do, and for what they 
do not do; but neither the king nor the prince of 
Orange were in the leaſt to blame: the former did not 
give battle, though he was deſirous of it, becauſe Mon- 
terey, who was governor of the Netherlands, and who 
was then in his army, did not chuſe to expoſe his pro- 
VINCE 
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vince to the chance of a deciſive action; and the ho- 
nour of the campaign was undoubtedly on the king's 
fide, fince he did what he pleaſed, and took a town in 
ſight of his enemy. 

With regard to the town of Valenciennes, it was 
taken by aſſault, by one of thoſe ſingular events which 
characterize the impetuous courage of the French na- 
tion. 

The king carried on this fiege, aſſiſted by his brother 
and five marſhals of France, namely, d' Humieres, 
Schomberg, La Feuillade, Luxembourg, and de Lor- 
ges. The marſhals had each their day of command 
in turn, and Vauban had the direction of all the ope- 
rations. 

They had not yet made themſelves maſters of any of 
outworks of the place. The firſt thing to be done was 
to attack two half-moons ; behind which was a large 
crown-work, guarded with paliſades and fraiſes, and 
ſurrounded by a ditch, interſected with ſeveral traver- 
ſes. Within this crown-work was another work, ſur- 
rounded by another ditch When all theſe entrench- 
ments were carried, there was ſtill a branch of the 
Scheld to be paſſed. Even after this, there remained 
another work, called pate; behind this pate ran the 
main ſtream of the Scheld, which was very deep and 
rapid, and which ſerves as a ditch to the town-wall, 
which was defended dy ſtrong ramparts. All theſe 
works were covered with artillery, and a garriſon of 
three thouſand men promiſed a long feſiſtance | 

The king held a council of war about attacking the 
out-works, It had always been a cuſtom to make theſe 
attacks in the night-time, in order to ſteal upon the 
enemy unperceived, and ſave the lives of the men. 
Vauban propoſed to make the attack in the day time, 
This propoſal was ſtrongly oppoſed by the marſhals, 
and Louvois joined in condemning it; Vauban how- 
ever maintained his opinion, with the confidence of a 
man who is ſure of what he advances: ** You are de- 
firous (ſaid he) of ſaving your men as much as poſlible ; 
you will certainly do this much better by day-light, 
when they will be able to fight without confuſion and 

| | tumult, 
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tumult, or being apprehenſive of one party firing upon 
another, as too often happens in attacks by night. We 
want to ſurpriſe the enemy, who are always upon their 
guard againit an attack by night; we ſhall therefore 
effectually ſurpriſe them, if we oblige them to ſtand 
the attack of our freſh troops, after they have been 
wearied out by the fatigue of the over night's watch. 
Add to this, that if there are any of our men who want 
courage, the night favours their backwardneſs; but 
that, in day time, the eye of the maſter inſpires them 
with courage, and makes them ſurpaſs themſelves.“ 
The king was convinced by Vauban's arguments, 
and agreed to his propoſal, notwithſtanding the objec- 
tions of the five marſhals of France. 
At nine o'clock in the morning the 
_— 17 two companies of muſketeers, . 
1977- gred grenadiers, a battalion of the guards, 
and another of the regiment of Picardy, mounted the 
crown - work on all ſides. Their orders were only 
to make a lodgement there, and this was a great deal; 
but ſome of the black muſketeers having found entrance 
by a private paſſage into the. inner entrenchments which 
were in this work, preſently made themſelves maſters 
of it ; at the ſame time the grey muſketeers made w 
through another paſſage ; theſe were followed by the 
battalion of guards, who fell upon the beſieged, killed 
ome of them, and put the reſt to flight. By this time 
the muſketcers had let down the draw-bridge which 
joined this work to the reſt: they followed the enemy 
from one entrenchment to another, both on the greater 
and leſſer branch of the Scheld. The guards preſſed on 
in crouds, and the muſketeers were in poſſeſſion of the 
town before the king knew that the firſt work, which 
he had ordered to be attacked, was carried. 
But this was the leaſt conſiderable part of the action. 
It is likely enough that a number of young muſketeers, 
inflamed with the ardour of ſucceſs, might fall upon 
the troops or burghers whom they meet in the ſtreets, 
and loſe their lives, or elſe plunder the town; but 
what is moſt extraordinary in this affair is, that theſe 
young men, under the conduct of a cornet called _— 
* 
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fac, drew up in a rank behind ſome waggons, and, while 
the reſt of the troops who came in were forming with 
deliberation, other muſketeers took poſſeſſion of the 
neighbouring houſes, and covered with their fire thoſe 
who were in the ſtreet. Hoſtages were now exchanged 
on each fide ; the town-council aſſembled and diſpatch- 
ed a deputation to the king, and all this was tranſacted 
without pillage, confuſion, or the leaſt outrage of any 
kind. The king made the garriſon priſoners of war, 
and entered Valenciennes with aftonithment. The 
ſingularity of this aftion engaged us to enter into this 
minute 3 3 5 

The king likewiſe gained ſome 
honour by . taking of Ghent in March 9, 1678. 
eight days time, and Ypres in March 25, 1678. 
ſeven. His generals met with ſtill 
greater ſucceſs. 

In Germany, indeed, the marſhal duke of Luxem- 
bourg, at the beginning of the war, ſuffered Philipf- 
burg to be taken in his fight, after a2 Sente "al 
fruitleſs attempt to relieve it with an P 656 Y 
army of fifty thouſand men. The gene- 2 
ral who took Philipſburg was Charles V. the new duke 
of Lorraine, who ſucceeded his uncle Charles IV. and 
was, like him, ftript of his dominions. He had all the 
good qualifications of his unhappy uncle, without any 
of his faults. He commanded the armies of the empire 
with great reputauon ; but, notwithſtanding he had 
reduced Philipſburg, and was at the head of an army 
of ſixty thouſand men, he could never get poflethon of 
his dominions ; and it was to no purpoſe that he carried 
theſe words in his colours: Aut nunc aut nunguam, 
Now or never. Marſhal Crequi, now ranſomed from 
his confinement, and become more prudent by his de- 
feat at Confarbruck, always kept the entrance into Lor-. 
raine ſhut from him. He beat him oa 
in a ſmall fxirmiſh at Kokerſberk, in 7, 1677, 
Alſace, and continually haraſſed him in his marches. 
He took Friburg in bis fight, and beat N 
a detachment of kis army at Rhein- 1+ 677. 


field. 
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Jul 16-8 field. He paſled the river Keres in his 
„ 197%. view, purſued him to Offenbourg, fell 
upon him in his retreat, and having immediately after- 
wards carried the fort of Retel ſword in hand, he pro- 
ceeded to Sharbourg, where he. burnt the bridge by 
which that city, which was (till free, had ſo many times 
afforded a paſſage for the imperial troops into Alſace. 
Thus did marſhal Crequi make amends for the impru- 
dence of one day, by a ſeries of ſucceſſes which were 
wholly owing to his prudence ; and, had he lived ſome 
time longer, it is probable he would have acquired an: 
equal reputation with Turenne. 

The prince of Orange was not more ſucceſsful in 
Flanders than the duke of Lorraine had been in Ger- 
many ; he was not only obliged to raiſe the fiege of 
Maeſtricht and Charleroi, but, after having ſuffered 
Conde, Bouchain, and Valenciennes to fall into the 
hands of Lewis XIV. he loſt the battle of Montcaſſel, 
againſt Monheur the king's brother, in attempting to 
relieve St. Omer. The marſhals Luxembourg and 
d' Humieres commanded: this army under Monſieur. 
It is faid that the gaining of the battle was owing to an 
error committed by the prince of Orange, and a dexter- 
ous movement made by Luxembourg. Monſieur 
fought with a courage and preſence of mind that was 
never expected from ſo effeminate a prince. There 
could not be a ſtronger inſtance that valour is not in- 
compatible with delicacy. This prince, who fre- 

ently uſed to go dreſt like a woman, and who had 
= ſame inclinations, behaved on this occaſion like a 
general and a ſoldier. It is ſaid that the king his bro- 
ther was jealous of the reputation he acquired. He 
took very little notice to him of the victory he had gain- 
ed, and did not ſo much as go to ſee the field of battle, 
March tho' he was juſt by. Some of the duke of 

arch 11, Orleans attendants, who were more diſ- 
1677. cerning than the reſt, propheſied to him 
then, that he would never again have - command of 
an army, and their predictions were verified. 

The taking of ſo many towns, and the gaining of ſo 
many battles, were not the only ſucceſſes which — 
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ed the arms of Lewis XIV. during this war. The 
count of Schomberg and marſhal Navaille beat the 
Spaniards in the Lampourdan, at the foot of the Pyre- 
nees, and attacked them even in Sicily. 

This ifland, fince the time of the tyrants of Syracule, 
under whom it was of ſome note in the world, has 
always fallen a prey to foreigners; it has been ſucceſ- 
fively enſlaved by the Romans, the Vandals, the Ara- 
bians, the Norman princes vaſlals to the popes, the 
French, the Germans, and the Spaniards; ſtill hating 
its maſters and rebelling againſt them, without making 
any noble efforts to gain its liberty, and continually 
engaged in freſh {editions only to change its chains. 

The magiſtrates of Meſſina had lately ftirred up a 
civil war againſt their governors, and called in the 
French to their aſſiſtance. Their harbour was blocked 
up by a Spaniſh flect, and they were reduced to the laſt 
extremities of famine. | 

The chevalier de Valbille was immediately ſent with 
a few frigates to their aſſiſlance, who paſſed through 
the Spaniſh fleet, and threw a ſupply of provifions, 
arms, and men, into the city. Soon after the duke of 


Vivonne arrived, with ſeven men of war of fixty guns, 


two of eighty, and a number of fire ſhips, eb 
engaged the enemy's fleet, which he defeat- = 9 
ed, and entered the harbour of Meſina in T5 
triumph. 
The Spaniards were obliged to have recourſe to the 
Dutch, their ancient enemies, who were fill looked 
upon as maſters of the ſea, to help them to defend 


Sicily. De Ruyter fails from the Zuyder Zee, paſſes 


the vere of Meflina, and reinforces the Spaniſh fleet of 
twenty ſhips with three and twenty large men of war. 
And now the French, who, when joined 3 
with the Engliſh, had not been able to beat — 2g 
the Dutch fleets, gained a victory alone over ***: 
the combined ſquadrons of Spain and Holland. The 
duke of Vivonne, who was obliged to remain in Meſ- 
ſina to reſtrain the populace, who already began to be 
diſpleaſed with their defenders, leit the care ot this en- 
gagement to du Queſne, his lieutenant general, who 
was 
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was a man as extraordinary in his way as de Ruyter ; 
he had, like him, roſe to the command entirely by 
merit, but had never before had the management of 
a naval armament, having hitherto ſignalized himſelf 
rather in the character of a captain of a privatcer, than 
the commander of a regular fleet. But whoſoever poſ- 
ſeſſes a genius for his art, and for carrying command, 
paſſes with great eaſe and quickneſs from the little to the 
great. Du Queſne ſhewed himſelf a very able ſea-ofti- 
cer in this action againſt de Ruyter, was it only for hav- 
ing gained a ſmall advantage over this experienced Hol- 
lander. He gave battle a ſecond time to the 

March 1 2, enemy's fleets off Aofta . In this engage- 
1670. ment de Ruyter received the wound which 


put an end to his glorious life. He was one 


of thoſe men whoſe memories are {till had in the greateſt 
veneration by the people of Holland. On his firſt en- 
trance into a ſea-life he was only a cabbin-boy, or cap- 
tain's ſervant, which makes him ſo much the more re- 
ſpectable. His name is equal with thoſe of the princes 
of Naffav. The Spaniſh council gave him the title and 
patent of duke, an odd and ridiculous dignity to confer 


on a republican ; the patent however did not arrive till 


after he was dead, when his children, proving them- 
ſelves worthy of ſuch a father, refuſed a tile which is ſo 
earnellly fought after in our monarchies, but which is 
by no means to be perferred to the name of a good 
citizen. 

Lewis XIV. had too noble a ſoul not to be concern- 
ed at his death; and, when ſome of his courtiers repre- 
ſented to hiin that he was now rid of a troubleſome and 
dangerous enemy, *© Nevertheleſs, replicd he, I cannot 
help being afflicted with the loſs of a great man.” 

Du Queine, the de Ruyter of the French, attacked the 
combined fleets a third time, immediatel/ upon the 
death of the Dutch admiral, and ſunk, burnt, and took 
leveral of their largeit ſhips. The marſhal duke of Vi- 

vonne 


®* Aofla, Aguſt, or Avoſta, a duchy in the principality of Pied- 
mont, belonging to the king of Sardinia, and lying near the ſea- 
side. 
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vonne commanded in chief in this action; but it was 
nevertheleſs du Queſne who gained the victory. Europe 
ſtood amazed to ſee France, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, 
become as formidable by ſea as at land. It is certain, 
that thele armaments and victories only ſerved to ſpread 
the alarm tho? every ſtate. The king of England, hav- 
ing entered upon the war to ſupport the intereſt of 
France, was now deſirous of joining the prince of 
Orange, who had lately married his niece. 

Beſides, the great reputation gained in Sicily April 8, 
colt too much money, and laſtly, the French 1678. 
cvacuated Meſſina at the very time when 

they were thought on the point of making themſelves 
maſters of the iſland. Lewis XIV. was greatly blamed 
for having, during the courſe of this war, undertaken 
many things which he could not go through with, and 
for quitting Meſſina, as he had done Holland, after a 
_ fruitleſs conqueſt. 

However, it muſt be allowed, that prince is very 
formidable who is no otherwiſe unſucceſstul than in ng: 
being able to keep all his conqueſts. He preſſed bis 
enemies in every part of Europe. The war in Sicily 
had not coſt him near ſo much money as it did the Spa- 
niard, who was diſtrefied and beaten in every place. 
He likewiſe raiſed up new enemies againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria ; he fomented the troubles in Hungary, and his 
ambaſſadors at the Ottoman Porte preſied the ſultan to 
carry the war into Germany, though at the ſame time 
common decency would have obliged him to fend ſuc- 
cours againſt thoſe very people whom his politics had 
called in: for, at that time, the Swedes, his old allies, 
were engaged in an unſucceſsful war, againſt the elector 
of Brandenburg. This elector, who was father to the 
firſt king of Pruſſia, had begun to exalt his country to 
that degree of reputation which has ſince received fo 
conſiderable an addition. He had juſt then taken Po- 
merania from the Swedes | 

It is remarkable, that, during the courſe of this war, 
there were almoſt continual conferences held for peace; 
firſt at Cologne, upon the fruitleſs mediation of the 
Swedes, and afterwards at Nimeguen, by the equally 

| | ulelets 
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uſeleſs interpoſition of the Engliſh, whoſe mediation was 
become almoſt as idle a piece of ceremony as the arbi- 
tration of the pope. At the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Lewis XIV. was actually the only real arbiter : he made 
— for a peace, the ninth of April 1678, in the 
midſt of his victories, and gave the enemy to the tenth of 
— to — of them. He afterwards allowed the 

tes-general fix weeks | r, n their aſking it in 
the moſt ſubmiſſive — Io 

He now entirely laid afide all ambitious views upon 
Holland: that republic had been ſo lucky, or ſkilful, to 
appear only as an auxiliary in a war which was begun 
for its deſtruction ; while the empire and Spain, who 
were at firit only auxiliaries, were at length become the 
principal parties. | 

The king greatly favoured the trade of the Dutch by 
the conditions which he impoſed upon them; he reſtor- 
ed to them the city of Maeſtricht, and gave the Spaniards 
ſome towns to ſerve as barriers to the United Provinces ; 
as Charleroi, Courtrai, Oudenarde, Ath, Ghent, and 
Limburg: but he reſerved Bouchain, Conde, Ypres, 
Valenciennes, Cambrai, Maubeuge, Aire, Saint Omer, 
Caſſel, Charlemont, Popering, Bailleul, c. which made 
a great part of Flanders. To theſe he added the Fran- 
che-Compte, which had been already twice conquered : 


and theſe two provinces were no deſpicable fruits of this 


War. 


He demanded nothing more of the empire but Fri- 
burg or Philipſburg, which he left to the emperor's 
choice. He reinſtated the two brothers, Furſtemburg, 
in the biſhopric of Straſburg, and their family eſtate, of 
which they had been ſtript by the emperor, who ſtill de- 
tained one of them in priſon. | 

He protected with an high hand his allies the Swedes, 
unhappily joined with him againit the king of Denmark 
and the elector of Brandenburg. He infiited that Den- 


mark ſhould give up all it had taken from Sweden, 


lower the toll-duties in the Baitic-Sea; that the duke of 
Holſtein ſhould be reſtored to his dominions: that the 
elector of Brandenburg ſhould give up Pomerania, 


which he had lately conquered ; and that every 3 
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©: the treaty of Weſtphalia ſhould be again renewed. 
His will was a law throughout Europe; the elector of 
Brandenburg in vain wrote a letter to him, in the moſt 
ſubmiſſive terms, in which he ftiles him, His Lord 
and Maſter,” humbly entreating he might be permit- 
ted to keep what he had conquered, with many aſſu- 
rances of his zeal and future ſervice ; but his ſubmiſſi- 
ons proved as ineſſicacious as his reſiſtance, and the con- 
queror of the Swedes was obliged to reſtore all he had 
taken from them. 

And now the ambaſſador of France inſiſted upon tak- 
ing the upper hand of the electors. Brandenburg pro- 
poſed every kind of modification, in order to ſettle a 
conference with the count, afterwards marſhal d*Eftrades, 
who was ambaſſador to the ftates-general ; but the king 
would never ſuffer a perſon who repreſented him to 
yield to an elector, and the count d' Eſtrades could not 
treat. 

Charles V. had put the grandees of Spain upon the 
ſame rank with the ele&tors, conſequently the peers of 
France had pretenſions to the ſame equality. At pre- 
ſent we ſee that things are changed in every point, 
ſince in the imperial diets the ambaſſadors of electors are 
now held in the ſame manner as thoſe of crowned heads. 
As to Lorrain, Lewis offered to reſtore the new duke, 
Charles V. but inſiſted upon remaining maſter of Nanci, 
and all the great roads. 

Theſe conditions were impoſed with the haughtineſs 
of a conqueror ; but yet they were not ſo unreaſonable 
as to drive his enemies to deſpair, or oblige them to join 
together againft him, as the only thing left. He at once 
dictated to Europe as a maſter, and acted as a poli- 
tician. 

At the conferences at Nimeguen he found means to 
ſow jealouſy among his allies. The Dutch were in 
haſte to ſign, in deſpite of the prince of Orange, who 
reſolved at all events to carry on war, alledging that the 


Spaniards were too weak to aſſiſt them, ſhould they re- 
fuſe to fign, 


The 
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The Spaniard:, ſecing that the Dutch had accepted of 
terms of peace, followed their example; alledging that 
the empire did not ſeem hearty in the common cauſe. 

In the laſt place, the Germans, abandoned bySpain and 
Holland, figned after all the others, ceding Friburg to 
the king, and confirming the treaties of Weitphalia. 

There was no alteration made in the conditions pre- 
{cribed by Lewis XIV. The enemy in vain affected to 
make ſome extravagant propoſals, in order to diſguiſe 
their own weakneſs, He gave laws and peace to all 
Europe. The duke of Lorraine was the only one who 
refuſed to accede to a treaty which appeared to him in ſo 
oppreſſive a light, He chole rather to be a prince, and 
wander through the empire, than to be a ſovereign 
without powers or honours in his own dominions; and 
waited in expectation, when time and his own courage 
ſhould bring about a tavourable reverte of fortune. 

During the conferences at Nimeguen, and four days 
after that the plenipotentiaries of France and Holland 
had ſigned the treaty of peace, the prince of Orange 
ſhewed how dangerous an enemy Lewis XIV. had in him. 
Marſhal Luxembourg, who was then beſieging Mons, 
had lately received an account of the concluſion of the 

ace; upon which he lay lulled in full ſecurity in the 
village of St. Denis, and dined that day with the inten- 
dant of the army. The prince of Orange, with his 
whole army, attacks the marſhal's quarters, and forces 
them: a long and bloody engagement enſues, from 
which the prince had the greateſt reaſcn to expect the 
moiſt ſignal victory; for he not only gave the attack, 
which is a great advantage, but he attacked an army 
which depended upon the faith of treaties, and grew re- 
miſs in their military rigour. Marſhal Luxembourg 
could with great difhculty reſiſt the fury of this attack; 
and it the advantage lay on any fide, it was with the 
prince of Orange, whoſe foot remained maſter ot the 
field of battle where they had fought. 

Did ambitious men pay any regard to the lives of 
their fellow creatures, the prince of Orange would not 
have fought this baitle, He certainly knew. that the 


peace was already ſrgned, or on the point of being ſo: 
a 
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he knew that this peace would prove advantageous to 
his country, and yet he hazarded his own lite, and that 
of thouſands of men beſides, as the firſt fruits of a gene- 
ral peace, which was then ſo far advanced, that had he 
even beat the French army, it would have made no al- 
teration in the congreſs. This act, as inhuman as it was 
glorious, and which at that time was more eſteemed than 
blamed, did not produce one ſingle additional article in 
the treaty ; and the lives cf two thaufand French, and 
as many of the enemy, wers thrown away to no end. 
By this peace we may ſe how much projects are contra- 
dicted by events. Holland, againit waom alone the war 
was undertaken, and whoſe deſtruction ſeemed incvita- 
ble, loſ nothing at all; on the contrary, ſhe gained a 
barrier, while every other crowned head, who had pre- 
fcrved it from deſtruction, loſt by it. 

The king was now at the height of his greatneſs. Ie 
had been victorious ever ſince he came to the crown; 
never had befteged any place without taking it ; was 
ſuperior in all things to thoſe in league againft him; 
the terror of Europe for fix years together; and at 
length its arbiter and peace-maker: he added to his 
eſtates the Franche-Comté, Dunkirk, and one half of 
Flanders; and, what he ſtill ought to look upon as one 
of the greateſt bleiſings, he was king over a happy king- 
dom, now become the model to all other nations. 

Some time afterwards, (in 1680) the town-houſe of 
Paris ſolemnly beſtowed upon him the epithet of Great, 
and ordered this title alone to be placed upon all public 
monuments. Several medals had been ftruck as early as 
the year 1673, with this ſurname on them; and Europe, 
though jealous of his glory, did not cry out againſt theſe 
honours. Neverthcleſs, the name of Lewis XIV. has 
prevailed among the public more than that of Great. 
Cuſtom governs all things. Henry, who had the fur- 
name ot Great conferred on him atter his death with fo 
much juſtice, is commonly called Henry IV. and that 
name alone is ſufficiently expreſſive. The prince of 
Cond is always called the Great Conde, not only on 
account of his heroic deeds, but from a lucky facility of 
diſtinguiſhing him by that means from the other princes 

| of 
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of Conde. Had he been called Conde the Great, that 


title would never have remained with him. We ſay the 
Great Corneille, to diſtinguiſh him from his brother. 
We do not ſay the Great Virgil, the Great Horace, or 
the Great Taſſo. Alexander the Great is now only 
known by the fimple name of Alexander. Charles V. 
whoſe ſucceſſes were more dazzling than thoſe of Lewis 
XIV. had never the ſurname of Great. It continue: to 
be given to Charlemagne, only as a proper name “. 
Titles are of no uſe to poſterity ; the name of a man who 
has done great things, impreſſes more reſpect than the 


moſt ſounding epithet. 
| CHAP. 


® This is a ſtrange medley of compariſons, without any propriety 
of diſtinction; and one of the remarks is, we apprehend, not 
founded upon reality: that, for example, which relates to Alexan- 
der, who is univerſally known by the name of Alexander the 
Great: the ſame epithet is conſtantly beſtowed upon Pompey, the 
rival of Julius Cæſar. But whatever Mr. de Voltaire may think of 
the importance of his own nation in general, and of thoſe characters 
in particular, which his nation has honoured with the appellation 
of Great, the conſent of the French nation alone is not ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh this epithet. Alexander deſerved the name of Great in the 
opinion of all the enlightened nations then in being. Pompey was 
firnamed Great, by the undoubted metropolis of the world. Both 
the one and the other had performed ſuch exploits as entitled them 
tothat glorious addition. They had ſubdued the moſt formidable 
powers of Afia, and filled all the world with aftoniſhment at the 
brilliancy of their victories. Henry IV. of France had never ex- 
tended his ſucceſs beyond his own dominions. His grand-ſon, 
Lewis XIV. had over-run Franche-Comté and Flanders, when they 
were both defenceleſs : but he was not able to complete the conqueſt 
of Holland, even though he was at the gates of Amfſterdam, and the 
Dutch had not an army to oppoſe his career, In the ſequel, though 
his generals obtained ſome victories over the prince of Orange, they 
never ſtruck fuch a decifive ſtroke, but that he was always able to 
keep them at bay, and to give them battle in fix weeks after every 
defeat. Nor could they, with all their efforts, ever make another 
conqueſt on the territories of the ſtates-general. In the war that 
ſgcceeded the death of king William, Lewis had the mortification 
to ſee his furname of Great melted down as it were in a ſeries of de- 
feats and difofters, until he was at length obliged to ſue for peace 
of thaſe very ſtates which he had treated with ſuch inſolence in his 
proſperity. How was it poſſible that a _ could retain the 
epithet of Great, in the midſt of ſubjects who found — Wy 

uc 
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C H A P. CLAZYE. 


The taking of STrRasBuRG: the bombarding of Al- 
GIERS ; the ſubmiſſion of the GENOESE; the em- 
baſſy from the emperor of Siam; the pope braved in 
Rome; and the ſucceſſion to the Electorate of Co- 
LOGNE diſputed, 


THE general peace proved no reſtraint upon Lew- 
is's ambition. The empire, Spain, and Holland, 
diſbanded their extraordinary troops, but he 

ſtill kept his in pay. Peace was to him a 1680 
time ” conqueſts t. He was even fo ſecure - 

of his power at that time, that he eſtabliſhed courts of 
juriſdiction in Metz and Brifac, for annexing to the 
crown all the territories which were formerly dependent 
upon Alſace or the three biſhoprics ; but which had from 
time immemorial been in the hands of other maſters. 
Several ſovereign princes of the empire, the elector pala- 
tine, the king of Spain himſelf, who had ſeveral baili- 
wics in theſe countries, and the king of Sweden as duke 
Vor. V. N | of 


duced to miſery by bis ambition ? who ſaw that ambition blaſted, 
and that idolized monarch finking under diſtemper, and overwhelm- 
ed with diſgrace ? Befides, the perſonal character of Lewis was evi. 
dently deficient in that enterprifing courage and intrepidity, which 
are reckoned by all the world eſſential ingredients in the conſtitution 
of a hero. 

+ While this ſheet was at preſs, there fell into the hands of the 
editors, a compilation entitled Memoirs of madame de Maintenon. 
In the third volume of which work, at the twenty-third page, are 
the following words: © The union of the courts of Metz and Beſ. 
angon, which made us at firſt think that there was a court at Beſ- 
angon united to that of Metz, Upon this we conſulted ſeveral 
authors, but found that there never had been any court at Beſan 
appointed for deciding the territories properly belonging to France ; 
and that, in the year 1610, there were only the council of Brifac 
and Metz, whoſe buſineſs it was to annex to the crown of France 
the territories which had been diſmembered from Alface and the 
three biſhoprics. y 
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of Deux Pents, were ſummoned before theſe courts, to 
do homage to the king of France, under pain of having 
their polleſſions forfeited. He was the only prince fince 
the time of Charlemagne who had afted thus like the 
lord and judge of crowned heads, and conquered coun- 
tries by judicial decrees, 

The elector palatine, and the elector of Triers, were 
diſpoſſeſſed of the lordſhips of Falkemburg, Germar- 
ſheim, Veldentz, &c. They carried their complaints 
before the diet of the empire, aſſembled at Ratiſbon, but 
in vain; for that aſſembly contented itſelf with enter- 
ing proteſts againſt theſe proceedings. 

The king did not think it ſufficient to be thus maſter 
vf ten free cities of Alſace, by the ſame titles which the 
emperors formerly had : no one even dared to mention 
liberty in any of thoſe cities, Straſburg yet remained a 
great and opulent city, and miſtreſs of the Rhine, by 
means of the bridge which it had upon that river ; of it- 
ſelf a powerful republic, and famous for its arſenal, 
which contained nine hundred pieces of cannon. 

Louvois had for a long time formed a defign of put- 
ting this city into his maſter's hands. He had already 
repared the way by bribery, intrigues, and menaces. 
he magiſtrates were ſeduced, and the people were 
ſtruck with conſternation, at ſeeing their ramparts on a 
ſudden ſurrounded by twenty thouſand French ; their 
forts, by which they were guarded on the fide of the 
Rhine, attacked and taken in an inſtant ; Louvois at 

their gates, and their burgomaſters talking of 
Sept. 30, ſurrendering, which Louvois accepted, and 
1681. took poſſeſſion of the town. Vauban has ſince 
fortified it in ſuch a manner, that it has be- 

come the ſtrongeſt barrier of France. 

The king kept no better meaſures with Spain : ke 
claimed the town of Aloft, in the Netherlands, together 
with its whole bailiwic, which, as it was pretended, 
his miniſters had forgot to inſert in the articles of peace; 

and upon the Spaniſh court making ſome 

1682. heſitation in complying with his demand, 

he ordered the city of Luxemburgh to 
be blockaded. | 4 
t 
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At the ſame time he purchaſed the city of Caſal of the 
petty duke of Mantua, who would have ſold all his do- 
minions to ſupply his pleaſures. 

Europe began to be alarmed a-freſh, at ſeeing a power 
which thus extended itſelf on all ſides, and had acquired 
in the midſt of peace more than ten preceding monarchs 
of France had gained by all their wars. The emperor, 
the Dutch, and even the Swedes themſelves, finding 
great reaſon to be diſpleaſed with Lewis's proceedings, 
entered into a treaty of aſſociation. The Engliſh threw 
out ſome threats, the Spaniards reſolved upon a war, 
and the prince of Orange left no ſtone unturned to blow 
up the e; but no power as yet dared to ſtrike the 
firſt blow +. 

The king, who was feared every where, ſought only 
how to make himſelf more formidable. He encreaſ- 
ed the power of his marine beyond the molt ſanguine 
hopes of his ſubjects, or the livelieſt appre henſions of his 
enemies. He had ſixty thouſand failors in pay; and 
this rude body of men were kept to their duty, by laws 
as ſevere as thoſe obſerved with reſpect to the military 
forces, The Engiiſh and Dutch, on the contrary, 
though ſuch powerful maritime nations, had neither ſo 
many ſeamen, nor ſuch good regulations. Several com- 
panies of cadets and marine guards were formed, and 


N 2 ſtationed 


+ Some pretend that it was on this occaſion that the prince of 
Orange publicly expreſſed himſelf in theſe terms: If I cannot 
have his friendſhip, I will at leaſt deſerve his efteem.” This fay- 
ing has been preſerved by ſeveral perſons; and the abbe Choifi 

Laces it about the year 1672. It is worthy of ſome attention, as it 
eems a diſtant hint of the confederacies which William afterwards 
formed againſt Lewis XIV. But it is a miſtake to ſay that it was 
at the peace of Nimeguen, that the prince of Orange ſpoke theſe 
words; and it is a ſtill groſſer error to ſuppoſe that Lewis XIV. 
wrote to that prince in theſe terms : *© You aſk me for my friendſhi 
I will grant it you when you are deſerving of it. This is the lan- 
guage of a lord to his vaſſal, and ſuch inſulting are never 
made uſe of by one prince in treaty with another. This letter is 
found no where butin Maintenon's memoirs ; and we are inform- 


ed that this compilation is greatly cenſured for the number of falfi- 
ties it contains. 
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ſtationed in the frontier towns and the ſea-ports, who 
were trained up in all the arts requiſite to their profeſſi- 
on, under the care of maſters paid out of the public 
treaſury. 

The harbour of Toulon, in the Mediterranean, was 
formed at an immenſe expence, capable of containing 
an hundred ſhips of war, with an arſenal and magnificent 
ſtore-houſes. The port of Breſt was likewiſe formed in 
the weltern ocean, at an equal expence. Dunkirk and 
Havre-de-Grace were filled with ſhipping, and nature 
herſe!f was forced at Rochfort. 

At length Lewis had above an hundred ſhips of the 
line, of which ſeveral mounted an hundred guns, and, 
others more. Theſe were not ſuffered to lie idle in port. 
His ſquadrons under the command of Du Queſne cleared 
the ſeas of the Algerine and Tripoline pirates which in- 
feſted them, and puniſhed Algiers by the help of a new 
art; the diſcovery of which was owing to the care he 
took to encourage all kinds of genius in his reign. This 
fatal but admirable art is that of bomb-veſlels, with 
which ſea-port towns may be reduced to aſhes. There 
was a young man named Bernard Renaud, better known 
by the name of Little Renaud, who, by mere ſtrength of 
genius, became an excellent mariner, without ever hav- 
ing ſerved on board a ſhip. Colbert, who found out 
merit wherever it was hidden, had frequently ſent for 
this man to the council of marine, even when the king 
was preſent ; it was in purſuance of his diligent obſer- 
vations and inſtructions, that they afterwards fell upon a 
more uniform and eaſy method of building ſhips. 
Renaud had the boldneſs to propoſe in council to bom- 
bard Algiers with a fleet of ſhips. Every one preſent 
ſtarted at the propoſal, not having the leaſt conception 
that a mortar could be fired any where but on ſolid 
ground: in ſhort, he underwent all the raillery and 
contradiction which every one mult expect who offers 
a new invention; but his firmneſs, and that eloquence 
which naturally accompanies thoſe who are forcibly 
ſtruck with their own invention, prevailed upon the king 
to permit a trial of this new project. 8 

ena 
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Renaud then cauſed five veſſels to be built of a leſſer 
fize than common, but much ſtronger, without any up- 
per decks, and only a platform or falſe deck on the keel, 
in which hollow ſpaces were formed for receiving the 
mortars as in beds. Thus equipped, he ſet fail under 
the command of old Du Queine, who had the — 
of his expedition, from which he expected little ſucceſs: 
but the effect of the bombs filled both the admiral and 
the Algerines with ſurprize, one half of the 
town being preſently beaten down and laid OR. 28, 
in aſhcs. . this art being ſoon com- 1681. 
municated to other nations, ſerved only to 
multiply the calamities of human kind, and proved 
more than once fatal to France, where it was in- 
vented. 

This improvement in the marine within a few years, 
was wholly owing to the care and vigilance of Colbert. 
Louvois was continually employed in fortifying upwards 
of one hundred citadels ; beſides building the new ones 
of Hunningen, Sar-Lewis, the fortreſſes of Sharbourg, 
Mont-royal, &c. and while the kingdom was acquiring 
this exterior ſtrength, the arts flouriſhed within, and 
pleaſure and abundance reigned every where. Strangers 
came in crauds to admire the court of Lewis XIV. whoſe 
name was carried to the molt diſtant nations of the 
earth. 

His glory and ſucceſs received a farther addition, 
from the weakneſs of moſt of the other crowned heads 
in Europe, and the miſerable ſtate of their people. The 
emperor Leopold was at that time in fear of the rebelli- 
ous Hungarians, and eſpecially of the Turks, whom 
they had called in to their aſſiſtance, and were prepar- 
ing to invade Germany. Lewis thought it politic to 
perſecute the proteſtants of his own kingdom, in order 
to prevent them from being able to give him any dil- 
turbance ; but he underhand protected the proteſtants 
and rebels in Hungary, becauſe they might be of ſer- 
vice to him. His ambaſſadors at the Turkiſh court had 
importuned the ſultan to fit out an armament before the 
peace of Nimeguen. The divan by an unaccountable 
ſingularity bas almoſt always waited till the emporor was 
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at peace to break with him. The war in Hungary was 
not begun till the year 1682, and the enſuing year, the 
Turkiſh army of two hundred thouſand men, reinforced 
by ſeveral bodies of Hungarian troops, meeting with no 
fortified towns, ſuch as there are in France, nor any re- 
gular army to cppoſe its progreſs, advanced to the 
very gates of Vienna, after laying all waſte in its 
march. 

The emperor Leopold, at the approach of the Turks, 
quitted Vienna with the utmoſt precipitation, and re- 
tired to Lentz; and, when he heard that they had in- 
veſted his capital, he only retired at a ſtill greater diſtance, 
to Paſſau, leaving the duke of Lorrain at the head of an 
inconſiderable army, which had already been attacked 
by the Turks in their march, to defend the empire as 
well he could. 

Noone made the leaſt doubt but that the grand vizir, 
Cara Muſtapha, who commanded the Ottoman army, 
would ſoon be maſter of Vienna, a badly fortified city, 
abandoned by its ſovereign, and defended only by a 
garriſon of ten thouſand effective men, though called fix- 
teenthouſand. In ſhort, a dreadful revolution was every 
moment expected. 

Lewis XIV. had the greateſt reaſon to expect that 
Germany, thus diſtreſſed by the Turks, and having no 
reſource but in a chief, whoſe flight had encreaſed the 
general terror, would ſoon be reduced to fly to the pro- 
tection of France. He had an army on the borders of 
the empire ready to defend it againſt thoſe very Turks, 
which he had brought thither by his former negociati- 
ons. By this means he hoped to become protector of the 
empire, and to make his ſon king of the Romans. 

At firſt, when the Turks threatened Auſtria with an 
invaſion, he added generoſity to his political views; not 
that he ſent ſuccours a ſecond time to the emperor, but 
he declared that he would not attack the Low-Coun- 
tries but would leave the Auſtrian-Spaniſh branch at 
liberty to aſſiſt that of Germany, which was on the point 
of being overwhelmed. All that he aſked in return for 
lying quiet was, to be ſatisfied with reſpe to ſome diſ- 
putable points in the treaty of Nimeguen, and chiefly 
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relating to the bailiwic of Aloſt, which had by miſtake 
been omitted in the treaty. He actually ordered the 
blockade of Luxembourg to be raiſed in 1682, without 
waiting to be ſatisfied, and abſtained from all hoſtilities 
for one whole year. But he did not obſerve the ſame 
2 afterwards, during the ſiege of Vienna. The 
paniſh council, inſtead of ſoothing, incenſed him; and 
he renewed hoſtilities in the Netherlands, at the very 
time that Vienna was on the point of falling into the 
hands of the Turks : this was in the beginning of Sep- 
tember; but, contrary to all expectation, Vienna was 
relieved. 'The preſumption, effeminacy, ignorance, and 
flothfulneſs of the grand vizir, together with his brutal 
contempt for the Chriſtians, proved his ruin. Nothing 
leſs than ſuch a combination of faults could have pre- 
ſerved the capital of the empire. John Sobieſki, king of 
Poland, had time to march to its relief; and having 
joined the duke of Lorrain, he preſented him- 
ſelf before the Otteman army, who fled at Sept. 12, 
his firſt appearance. The emperor returned 1683. 
to his capital, grieved and aſtoniſhed at having 
quitted it. He entered juſt as his deliverer was com- 
ing out of the high church, where they had teen finzing 
Te Deum, and the preacher had taken theſe words for 
his text: There was a man ſent from God, and bis 
name was John.” You may have already obſerved that 
the ſame words were applicd by pope Pius V. to Don 
ohn of Auſtria after the victory of Lepanto. You 
ow that what at firft appears new is — no 
other than a repetition, The emperor Leopold was at 
once triumphant and humbled. The French ding hav- 
ing no longer any meaſures to keep, bombarded Luxem- 
bourg, and ſeized upon Courtrai and Dixmuede, in 
Flanders: he then made timſelf maſter of Triers, and 
demoliſhed its fortifications; and all this, as he faid, to 
fulfil the ſpirit of the treaties of Nimeguen. The Im- 
perialiits and Spaniards entered into a negociation with - 
him at Ratiſbon, while he was taking their rowns ; and 
the treaty of Nimeguen, which had been infringed, was 
changed into a truce for twenty years, by which the 
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king was leſt in poſſeſſion of the city of Luxemburg, 
and its principality, which he had lately conquered. 

Lewis was ſtill more formidable on the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, where, till his time, the French had been known 
only by ſome of their nation, which fell into the hands 
of the barbarians, and were made flaves. 

The inhabitants of Algiers, after their city had been 
twice bombarded, ſent deputies to make their ſubmiſ- 
fion, and demanded peace. They delivered up all the 
Chriſtian captives in their poſſeſhon, beſides paying a 
conſiderable ſum of money, which is the greateſt pu- ' 
niſhment that can be inflicted on a corſair. | 

Tunis and Tripoli made the like ſubmiſſions; and 
here it may not be impertinent to relate the following 
anecdote; One Damfreville, a captain of a French 
ſhip of war, being come to Algiers to releaſe all the 
Chriſtian captives there, in the French king's name, 
found ſeveral Engliſhmen among them, who, after they 
were on board, inſiſted to Damfreville that it was on 
the king of England's account that they had been ſet at 
liberty ; upon which the French captain ſent for the 
Algerine officers, and putting the. Engliſh into their 
hands again, Theſe people, ſaid he, pretend that 
they are releaſed wholly in their own king's name ; 
mine therefore will not take the liberty of offering 
them his protection: I therefore deliver them up to 
you again ; it now remains with you to ſhew what you 
owe the king of England.” The Engliſh were carried 
back to their former ſlavery : this anecdote may ſerve to 
ſhew the pride of the Engliſh, the weakneſs of Charles 
IId's adminiſtration, and the reſpect which all nations 
had for Lewis XIV. 

This reſpe& was ſo general, that new honours were 
granted to his ambaſſador at the Ottoman porte, the 
ſame as to the ſophi's, at the very time that he was 
humbling the people of Barbary, who are immediately 
under the protection of the grand ſignor. : 

The republic of Genoa humbled itſelf before him 
Rill more than that of Algicrs. The Genoeſe had fold 
powder and bombs to the Algerines ; they were like- 
wiſe building four gallies for the ſervice of the x of 
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Spain. The king ſent St. Olon, one of his gentlemen 
in ordinary, in charafter of envoy, to forbid their 
launching thoſe galleys, threatening them with inſtant 
puniſhment if they did not comply with his will. The 
Genoeſe, incenſed at this attempt upon their liberties, 
and reckoning too much upon the aſſiſtance of Spain, 
refuſed to give the king any ſatisfaftion. Immediately 
fourteen large ſhips, twelve galleys, fix bomb-veſlels, 
and ſeveral frigates, ſet fail from the port of Toulon, 
having on board the new ſecretary of the marine, 
Seignelai, ſon to the famous Colbert“, who had pro- 


® E Baptiſt Colbert, marquis de Seignelai and Chateaneuf 
ſur-cher, baron de Sceaux, de Lenieres, d Ormos, miniſter and 
ſecretary of ſtate, commander and high treaſurer of the king's orders, 
comptroller general of the finances, ſuperintendant of the build- 
ings, arts, and manufaQtures of France, may be juſtly tiled the 
ableft and beſt miniſter that any kingdom in Europe ever produced. 
He was born at Paris, the fon of Nicholas Colbert, lord of Van- 
dieres, and counſellor of tate; but he deſcended from the Scotch 
family of Cuthbert, a branch of which ſettled in Champagne in 
the thirteenth century, as appears by the tomb of Richard Colbert, 
at the Cordeliers in Rheims, having this inſcriptiqn engraved in 
Gothic Letters: Cy git le preux cheualier Richard Calbert, dit by 
Ecofſais, kif . . . 1300 . . . friez pour ame dely. In the middle of 
the ſtone is a ſcutcheon with the knight's arms, being a wreathed 
ſnake in pale; and under it the following diftich ; 


En Ecoſſe j eus le Bereceau, 
Et Rheims m' a denne le Tombess. 


Colbert the miniſter attached himſelf to cardinal Mazarin, who 
favoured him with his confidence, and recommended him to the 
king as a man of unſhaken fidelity, indefatigable application, and 
extenſive capacity, After the cardinal's death, Lewis appointed 
Colbert comptroller general of the finances, which were in terrible 
diſorder; and he had all the reaſon in the world to be pleaſed with 
this diſpoſition. To Colbert alone, all the glory which Lewis 
8 by his external wars, and internal adminiftration, may be 
juſtly attributed. Colbert improved and eftabliſhed the finances in 
ſuch a manner, as enabled the king to maintain armies that all 
Europe could not oppoſe. Colbert introduced and ſupported ma- 
nufactures, extended and protected commerce, and raiſed the marine 
of France to a moſt farmidable pitch of power. He advanced the 
liberal arts, by inſtituting academies, induſtriouſly ſearching after 
and rewarding merit; inviting artiſts from all parts of Europe, and 
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cured him this employ before his death. This young 
man was full of ambition, courage, wit, and vivacity, 
and wanted to be at once the ſoldier and the miniſter ; 
he was greedy of honour, ardent in all his undertakings, 
and knew how to blend pleafures with buſineſs, with- 
out impeding either. Old Du Queſne had the com- 
mand of the large ſhips, and the duke of Mortemar of 
the galleys; but they were both dependents on the ſe - 
cretary of ſtate, The fleet arrives before Genoa, and 
March 1. the ten bomb veſſels throw fourteen thou- 
168 7» ſand ſhells into the town, by which a — 
| of thoſe noble marble buildings, from 
whence Genoa had its name of Superb, were reduced 
to aſhes. Four thouſand men were then landed from 
the fleet, who advanced to the gates of the city, and 
burnt the ſuburb of St. Pietro d' Arena. The inhabit- 
ants now found it neceſſary to ſubmit, in order to 
avoid total ruin. The king inſiſted that the doge and 
four of the principal ſenators of Genoa, ſhould repair 
to his palace of Verſailles, there to implore his clemency ; 
and left the Genoeſe ſhould elude the required ſatisfac- 
tion, and diminiſh any thing from his glory on this 
occaſion, he farther inſiſted that the doge ſhould be con- 
tinued in his office, notwithſtanding a perpetual law in 
Genoa, by which any doge who is abſent but a mo- 
ment from the city is deprived of his dignity. 
1 Imperialo Leſcaro, doge of Genoa, ac- 
163: Ccompanied by the ſenators Lomelino, 
5. Garebardi, Durazzo, and Salvago, repair- 
ed to Verſailles to perform all that the king demanded of 
them. The doge, dreſt in his robes of ftate, with a 
red velvet cap on his head, which he frequently took 
off while he ſpoke, made his ſubmiſſion; the words 
and geſtures he uſed on this occaſion were all dictated 


by 


gratifying them with penſions adequate to their deſert. He opened 
a communication between the two ſeas, by completing the canal of 
Languedoc. He formed and fortified harbours; built docks and 
arſenals: in a word, there was not a remarkable work, either of 
magnificence or utility in France, that did not owe its origin to 
Colbert, whom we would propoſ: as the perfect model of a miniſter. 
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by Seignelai. The king gave him audience fitting, and 
covered; but, as in every action of his life he always 
joined politeneſs with dignity, he behaved towards 
Leſcaro and the ſenators with as much goodneſs as 
pomp. His miniſters, Louvois, Croiſſi, and Seignelai, 
treated them more haughtily, which made the doge 
fay, © The king deprives our hearts of liberty, by the 
manner in which he receives us ; but his miniſters re- 
ſtore it to us again.” This doge was a man of great wit 
and underſtanding. Every one knows the anſwer he 
made to the marquis of Seignelai, when he aſked him 
what he thought moſt remarkable at Verſailles; ** To 
ſee myſelf there,” replied he. 

The great fondneſs which Lewis XIV. had for pomp 
and ſhew, was ſtill more gratified by an embaſſy which 
he received from Siam, a country, which, till that 
time, had never heard of ſuch a kingdom as France. 
It happened by one of thoſe extraordinary events which 
prove the ſuperiority of the Europeans over all other 
nations, that a Greek, named Phalk Conſtance, the 
ſon of a tavern-keeper at Cephalonia, was made barca- 
lon, that is prime-miniſter, or grand vizir of the king- 
dom of Siam. This man, defirous of ſtrengthening 
and encreaſing his authority, wanted for that purpoſe 
to call in ſome forcign aſſiſtance, but did not dare to 
truſt either the Dutch or the Engliſh, who are danger- 
ous neighbours in the Indies. The French had lately 
ſertled ſome factorĩes on the coaſt of Coromandel, and 
had brought the fame of their monarch with them into 
that extreme part of Aſia Conſtance thought Lewis XIV. 
a proper perſon to be flattered by a homage which came 
from ſo diſtant a place, and fo little expected. Reli - 
gion, which is the maſter-ſpring of worldly politics 
from Siam to Paris, proved ſubſervient to his deſign ; 
accordingly he ſent a ſolemn embaſſy, and 68 
magnificent preſents, in the name of the king 


of Siam, his maſter, to Lewis XIV. to acquaint him, 
that the Indian monarch, charmed with his fame, was 
reſolved to enter into a treaty of commerce with no other 
nation than the French, and that he had even ſome 
thoughts of becoming a Chriſtian. The king thus flat- 
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tered in his greatneſs, and deceived on the fide of re- 
ligion, engaged to ſend the king of Siam two ambaſſa- 
dors and fix Jeſuits, to whom he afterwards added ſome 
officers and eight hundred ſoldiers. But the pomp of 
this embaſſy was all the fruit it produced. Conſtance, 
four years afterwards, fell the victim of his own ambition. 
The few French who remained with him were partly 
maſſacred, and the reſt obliged to fly ; and his widow, 
after having been on the point of becoming queen, was, 
by the king of Siam's ſucceſſor, condemned to ſerve in 
his kitchen as a cook, an employment which ſuited 
with her birth. 

That thirſt of glory, which led Lewis XIV. to diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf in every thing from other kings, ſhewed 
itſelf again in the haughty manner, with which he af- 
fected to treat the court of Rome. Odeſcalchi, the 
ſon of a banker of Milan, was at that time in the papal 
chair, by the name of Innocent XI. He was a virtu- 
ous man, @ prudent pontiff, a middling divine, and a 
courageous, reſolute, and magnificent prince, He 
aſſiſted the empire and the Poles againſt the Turks with 
his money, and the Venetians with his galleys. He 
blamed the conduct of Lewis XIV. in the ſevereſt terms, 
who had joined with the Turks againſt the Chriſtians. 
It was ſurpriſing to ſee a pope thus warmly eſpouſing 
the cauſe of the emperors, who ſtile themſelves king of 
the Romans, and would, if they could, eſtabliſh the 
ſeat of their empire in Rome; but Odeſcalchi was born 
under the Auſtrian dominion, and had even made two 
campaigns in the army of Milan. All men are govern- 
ed by habit and humour: his pride was hurt by the 
— of Lewis, who on his ſide did every thing 
to mortify him that a king of France can do to a pope, 
without abſolutely ſeparating from. his communion, 
An abuſe had nn for a long time in Rome, which 
was the more difhcult to be eradicated, as it was found- 
ed on a point of honour upon which the catholics } or gr 
themſelves. Their ambaſſadors at Rome extended the 
right of franchiſe and aſylum belonging to their palaces 
to a great diſtance, under the general name of quarters. 
Theſe privileges, which were ſtrictly maintained, made 
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one half of Rome an aſylum for all kinds of villany. 
By another abuſe, whatever was brought into Rome, 
under the ambaſſador's name, was free from all duty. 
By this means trade ſuffered, and the ſtate was impo- 
veriſhed. 

At length pope Innocent XI. prevailed on the em- 

ror, the kings of Spain and Poland, and on the new 

ing of England, James II. who was a catholic, :o give 
up theſe odious privileges. The nuncio Ranucci pro- 
poſed to Lewis to concur with theſe princes, in reſtoring 
the peace and good order of Rome; but Lewis, who 
in his heart hated the pope, returned for anſwer, That 
he never regulated his conduct by the example of others, 
who rather ought himſelf to ſerve as an example for 
them,” He then ſent the marquis of Lavardin on an 
embaſſy to Rome, purpoſely to inſult the pope. La- 
vardin accordingly makes his entry into N U 
that city in ſpite of the pope's prohibition, Ex wp 
and eſcorted by four hundred of the ma- 
rine guards, the ſame number of volunteer officers, and 
two hundred men in livery, all armed. He immediately 
went and took poſſeilion of his palace, the quarters 
thereunto belonging, and the church of St. Lewis, 
round which he ordered centinels to be placed, and ro 

o the rounds as in a garriſon. The pope is the only 
— to whom ſuch an embaſſy can be ſent; 
the ſuperiority, which he always affects over crowned 
heads, makes them always defirous of humbling him, 
and the weakneſs of his dominions permits them to in- 
ſult him with impunity. All that Innocent XI. could 
do, ' was to attack the marquis of Lavardin with the 
worn-out weapons of excommunication, weapons which 
are now as little regarded in Rome as elſewhere, but 
which nevertheleſs are employed as an antient ceremo- 
nial, in the ſame manner as the pope's ſoldiers carry 
arms, merely for form's fake. 

Cardinal &Eftree, s man of ſenſe, but generally un- 
fortunate in his negociations, was at that time refident 
from the court of France at Rome. D' Eſtrée being 
obliged to make frequent viſits to the marquis of Lavar- 
din, could not afterwards be admitted to an audience 
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of the pope without receiving abſolution ; he in vain 
endeavoured to evade this ceremony : Innocent per- 
fiſted in giving it to him, in order to keep up an ima- 
ginary power, by the cuſtoms on which it was found- 


Lewis, through the ſame motives of pride, though 
ſecretly ſupported by politics, endeavoured to make an 
elector of — Full of the ſcheme of dividing or 
making war with the empire, he thought to confer this 
electorate on cardinal Furſtemberg, biſhop of Straſburg, 
his creature and the victim of his intereſts, and an irre- 
concileable enemy to the emperor, who had ordered 
him to be impriſoned in the proceeding war, as a Ger- 
man who had ſold himſelf to France. 

The chapter of Cologne, like all the other chapters 
of Germany, has a right to nominate its biſhop, who 
by that becomes elector. The perſon who then filled 
this ſee was Ferdinand of Bavaria, formerly the ally, 
and afterwards the enemy, of Lewis, as many other 

inces had been. He now lay at the point of death. 
The king, by money, intrigues, and promiſes, pre- 
vailed on the canons to chuſe Furſtemberg coadjutor ; 
and after the death of Ferdinand he was choſen a ſe- 
cond time by a majority of votes. By the Germanic 
concordat the pope has a right of conferring the biſhop- 
ric on the biſhop elect, and the emperor that of con- 
firming him in the electorate. The emperor and pope 
Innocent perſuaded, that to leave Furſtemberg in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the electoral dignity, was the ſame as if they 
had given it to Lewis XIV. joined together to beſtow 
this principality upon young Bavaria, brother to the de- 
ORfobe ceaſed prince, The king revenged himſelf 

668. on the pope by taking Avignon from him, 

190% and made preparations for a war againſt the 
emperor. At the ſame time he diſturbed the eleor- 
palatine, on account of the rights of the princeſs- 
palatine Madame, ſecond wite to the duke of Orleans, 
rights which ſhe had renounced by her marriage-arti- 
cles. The war began in Spain, in the year 1667, on 
account of the claims of Maria Thereſa, notwithſtand- 
ing a like renunciation made, plainly proves that con- 
tracts can only bind private perſons, 8 
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In this manner did the king, in the height of his 
greatneſs, perplex, ſtrip, or humble almoſt all the 


princes of Europe, but they in return almoſt all joined 
in league againſt him“. 


* Notwithſtanding the great encomiums laviſhed upon Lewis, 
by the writers of the French nation, we will venture to ſay, that 
whatever proofs he exhibited of magnificence and opulence, of op- 
preſſion and power, he ſhewed very few of real wiſdom and policy 
for, by his rapacity, inſolence, and cruelty, he provoked all the 
ſtates of Europe to form a confederacy againſt him, which ſtripped 


— of all his glory, and reduced his people to indigence and mi- 
ery. 


Exp of the Firru VoLuwt. 


